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MUSICAL 


COURIER 























MUSICAL AND 


AGENCY. 


INTERNATIONAI 


ENUCATIONAL 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


rH! INTERSTATE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 

Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories Teachers 

recommended for all departments of school and 

work MacnecaA ButLoine New 

Louisiana 


college 
Orle aria, 


DUVAL, 
TEACHER O! INGING 
French Opera 
New York 


ju 


Italian and 


603-4 Canneore Hawt 


RT SCHOOL, 

Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
ourse in Public and Private School 
coaching for church trials 

kivn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


M. F. Bl 
Sight-Singing 
phy Nor 
Music, Special 
Address: Bre 


ROEDER, 


CARL M 
PIANO 


TEACHER OF 
Interpretation—Theory 


Technic 
Normal Course for Teachers. 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 

MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Vocal Studio: - 
so W. 67th St., N. Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


Mail Address 


“~ rae . 1 
MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Techer of voice in all its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 


New York 


asy West 86th Street 
Telephone, s9!0 Schuyler. 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
jay «Fifth Avenue New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 6and Street, New York 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


‘ 

E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOG K WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


West 6oth St, New York 


Telephone, Columbus 4873 


JACQUES L. Gt YTTLIEB, 
rl Side House Settlement 


Formerly Director East i 
x ’. Founder and Conductor 


Music fchool, 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 


staff of able teachers 
136 East 76th St., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme Awna Zieoter, Director, 


Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
Bidg.), New York City, 


Tel, 1274 Bryant 


1425 House 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, N, Y. 


2184 Bathgate Ave., 
remont. 


1425 Broadway, 
Residence: 
Phone, 3067 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Exponent-Instructor of Mittex Vocat Art-Sct- 
ENCE Auditions by appointment only. 

Bi Carnegie Hall, N. Y¥ 


Address Secretary 


Phone, 1350 Circle 


N 
si JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
” Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions 
For all particulars apply to 
Carnegie Hall 1$4 West s7th St 
Tel. Circle 1472 


Tae BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


Mes. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher, 

6s Central Park West. Tel. Columbus 7140 
Miss Boice is at 828 Carnegie Hall Monday 

and Thursday afternoons Tel. taso Circle 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 


io1g Carnegie 


STUDIOS 
Hall, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y, Tel. 2901 Morningside 


DOUGALL, 

BARITONE 
Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
8:5 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Phone, Circle 


HUGH 


Teacher of 
Studio 
764 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Phone, 321 Circle 


EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
M Y E R, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 

703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Cirele 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1ogth Street 


Phone, 2859 Academy 


MME. MORROW, F. N. C. M., 


American Voice Specialist. Teacher of Covent 
Garden Artists. Highest American and Euro- 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


200 West 1o7th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address Hall, New York City 


MR. 


Studio Carnegie 


Stcnork FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING 

249 Lexington New York 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio Avenue, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use, 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 
Carnegie Hall .-Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
a limited number of pupils 
Park. 


New York City 


Will receive 
Residence: 34 Gramercy 
Phone 


3187 Gramercy 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session, 
Studios: soqg Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River. 7975. 


New York City 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West zoth Street, New York. 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler.’ 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West New York 


Ssth Street, 


HERBERT 


SCHOOL 


WILBER GREENE, 

OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 West 86th Street New York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


BESSIE C. REDMOND, 
ACCOMPANIST, COACH INSTRUCTION 


Ave New York 
6568 W Tremont 


Montgomery City 


Tel 


1743 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, France, October rst 


MME, REGINA DE SALES 


Inquiries—to2 East 64th Street, New York 
MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 


Address, J. Carratt, 601-60e Carnegie Hall, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
i3 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Voice Developed—Style, Opera 

851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 


Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 
Murray Hill, Personal address, 408 W, 
St.. N. Y. C.; Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


4292 
150th 


CARL FIQUE Prano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


New York 


Studio: 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 


House, 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist - Instruction, 
243 East 7zand St. New York 


Telephone 218 Rhinelander. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


New York 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960, 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 


INSTITUTE FOR 
PLANO AND 


THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
West toad Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 


251 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., 
Phone, Morningside 
MBs 


New York. 
2346. 
Mondays and Thursdays.) 


(in Summit, 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils, 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire, 
228 West 58th Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 

Olga Warren. 
: New York 


Teacher of Mme. 
810 Carnecre Hai 


























May 20,1920 
Stanley GARDNER fir: 


1 Gladstone Avenue Westmount, Montreal 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PIANIST 


H ENIOT 
KIMBALL HALL 


LE CHICAGO 
ENGELHARDT vous 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 





3240 Burnet Avenue. 
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Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Companer-Candamer 
651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harrison MATHER 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City. 





New York 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teecher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jeers an cie 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


poser, Voice Instructor anp CoAacn. 
PR. Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


ABBIE KEELY— Soprano 


Pitan, gg Tues. and Fri. Aft. 
+ Philadelphia, Pa. 








1716 Chestaut St., 
1914 Diamond St. 


cere WILLARD 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, Lendon, New York. 
Artist Be port sl 
{nternationally Recognized as a oice ilder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 

Special Course in Diction. Post ared for Opera. 
Oratorio. ond Concert. Teacher Lucile Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios 508 Odd Fellows 
Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio, 




















HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Louis A. Potter, Jr. © Ruby Potter 


Concert Pianist Opera, Concerts 
and Organist and Oratorio 








STUDIO: 
1325 G STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited nomber of pupils accepted 





Address) 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel 42nd Street and 


Lexington A N. Y. 
Mondays and Therstaye, Seauwey Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN | | 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg. St. Paul, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON |* 


Pianist Syracuse Catvorsity A see New York 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, 


can, HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 
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Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Orageiet, int Diseter. be ee Church, Temple 
nion Theo! 
41a Fifth Ave., , ge ~ = 


GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 

sons, Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 

others. 

118 West 77th Street. New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 














COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West ‘77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New York Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
yor —— CONCER T ENGAGEMENTS 


= DUFAULT 222 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 
Ste. feicee qe lo Coast, 

PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


mee as 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 


ys edd a caieetin, 
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ma BONCI 


Je | “In ae. ‘a student’s 


rouge and finding it at fault, 
always suggest to him to 
MADAME VALERI pan 


There is MADAME VALERI. 


no voice defect that can escape her notice and 
that cannot be corrected by her ability, tremolo 

included, when bad training has not gone 80 far 
as to cause looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 











ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 





SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schayler 


<mZ007 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
wo ate a = House oe 
1425 Broadway, Room New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


es;xHUGO 


setae inal 
INSTRUCTIO! 








Bridgeport, Al 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 





! 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
654 WEST 113th STREET 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 erson Ave., Columbus, 


é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 samen New York 


NEW YORK 











Ohio 





ersonal Address 
419 West. ‘46th Street, 





New York 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE seers 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xctompantes’ 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO CONCERT, iieias 


514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


“LING 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, ete. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 











‘Address: 144 East rgoth Street, New York City 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church wor 





Lazar §. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing | 
Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, | 


Didur, Chaliapin, 
Sembach, Zerola, 


Sammarco, 
ete, 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


ee 











Cellist 


324 West 84th St. New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 

56] West 147th St 

New’ York 


H 
A 
N 
Ss 
Tel.: 216 Audubon 


HELEN ALLYN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available Concerts and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, Til. 








tate HOFFMANN #20 


Home Address: Sr. Pavt. 





MARCARETTA ZIPERI 


AMERICAN NICHTINGALE 


Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO BOURG 
118 West 77th Street New York 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
1544 Aeolian Hall New York City 


ARTHUR M. ~ ia 


BARITONE 
Building 
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Fine Arts 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 








Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and r3th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - Acolian Hall, New York 


FRANCES DE VILLA’ BIAMICT AND TEACHER 


LL 356 W. 22nd St., New York City 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Detective Speech Corrected 
Season 1919-20, Lynchburg, Va. 


* GILBERTE 


[ In recitals of his own works 

















te 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night.’ 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 
DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piane School. 839 C je Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Siret | NEW YORK 


Tel. *-sahermadl 4860 





Successful songs: “The 

T Devil’s Love song, " “Even- 
in Song, “Two Roses,” 
usk L sullaby,” “Come 








OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS-—.. 


GRAND PRIZES 


CHICAGO @93- ST LOU'S 904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to President 952 Eighth A 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
» for All Inf: i 























4 MUSICAL COURIER May 20, 1920 
BRADBURY || The Best Bargain is Quality— 
1854 NEW YORK 1920 : 
Ff. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Filth Avenue 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 West Ost Street New York Riverside 7524 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1620 Chestnut Street 
Pupils. 161 East 176th Street 


EGRASSE ss. 
SMARGOLISct| 


L 1426 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 








Violinist, Organist t and 


Will Accept Advanced 








HEIZER Music SCHOOL 
Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 — Street 


LONGY SCHOOL] 


Musical Instruction 
103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


GRACE WHITE 


Viol Com oF sta 
Syracuse University, 
Fer Concerts nddrese MRS, BABCOCK, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of singing i. supplementary 
New York 








@=cor 


Studio: 118 West 18th Street 


‘DILLING 


E ' HARPIST 
Met, HAENSEL & JONES, Acoliae Hall, N. Y. 
Tel. 2919 Schayler 





Stadio: 315 W. 78th St., N.Y. 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


h ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viole 
Et leywslda, od Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


fAddress: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


MABEL CORLEW 


SOPRANOI 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street,'N. Y. 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 














Ovide Musin’s Edition 
“Belgian School of Vicia’ 


Four volumes—First Betnsiptes to High 
Virtuosity. Includes the works of Henri 
ard, translated into English, with aepeteats 
fingering c. bowing by Ovide Musin, wi 
special studies by Musin and other Masters, 
such definite em from A to Z has 
af —— 5 = camp tor Mineey af 


Ovide Musin. Contains 
istic experi 


Saint-Saéns; 
New York City 


sl, Raat Ba 
Address 51 West 76th St, Masle Pub. Co 

















HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


AND Pi ER 
est End Avenue, York 
Brooklyn 


four} a Test 
Studios’) 9469 West 29th Street. 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


** | MAESTRO G. H CASELOTTI 


Italian Baritone and Teacher ad fifteen y 
in New York. Summer in Les Aaseles, 
Cal., from June 7 to September B 1920. 
Address: Metropolitan Opera House Buildiag. 

New York City 








maker 


qualities and durability 


"THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today — is still being built by its ig oe 


q Its contiqued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its pea ged tone 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: x 


MAKERS 














r HAMILTON MORRIS 


Teacher 


o0s tiseds Pees, kata BE * sod ets deems 


Grace Hotheimer...... 


Address : 20 Lineslo Aeense, Fort Cotvant, Sate Sil 
STUDIO: Steinway Hal 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 


+ 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 











and 2000 others 


all 15f each 


you know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15-—beau- 
tifully pawn? vir pag on the best of paper 
ed to be correct as the mas- 
a wrote it? 


That is the achievement 
of Century Certified 
Edition Sheet Music— 
for 15< you can select from 
a complete catalogue of 
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Strauss’ “Die Frau ohne Schatten” Called by Critics 
the Work of a Genius But Not a Work of Genius 





Great Excitement Prevails at Berlin Premiére, the Opera House Being Jammed at 100 Marks a Seat—Work 
Called the Product of a Sterile Musical Imagination, the Reflection of a Senility However Opulent, 
Despite All Its Brilliance—Book Full of Subtleties, Mystic Philosophy and Hidden Meanings 
—Strauss, Satisfied, Now at Work on a New Opera 


Berlin, April 21, 1920.—Success, triumph, enthusiasm, 
against all expectations. The Opera House jammed at 100 
Marks a seat; notables by the dozen; the press of all Ger- 
many, and foreigners too; composers, conductors, ex-min- 
isters, millionaires—all sat through nearly five hours of it, 
without protest. And in the first rush of excitement, 
astonishment, intoxication, everybody admired—either the 
work, the performance or both. Everybody was aston- 
ished, at any rate: the collective effect of 
the thing was overpowering. Critics, young 
atonality prophets, Schonbergians, old 
wiseacres and cynical youngsters met in 
the corridors and greeted each other with 
“well-I’ll-be-d—d.” Everybody admitted 
that none but a genius could produce such 
things. 

Which is not equivalent to saying that 
“Die Frau ohne Schatten” is a work of 
genius. The most benevolent critic, 1f 
conscientious, must admit that with all its 
brilliance, with all its uncanny command 
of physical resources, even with its occa- 
sional harmonic originality and its novel 
tone-color combinations, this opera is the 
product of a sterile musical imagination, 
the reflection of a senility however opu- 
lent. This is not condemning the work as 
an independent entity. If it were written 
by a composer as yet unknown, its genial- 
ity would be stupifying and would at once 
sheet its creator among the elect of his 
period. But this merely proves that even 
the by-product of genius is more interest- 
ing than the best inspiration of medi- 
ocrity. For a Strauss this will not do. 
Those who have loved his early symphonic 
works, who have admired “Salome” and 
“Elektra” and have been captivated by 
“Rosenkavalier” realize that the vein has 
run dry—for the time at least—and that 
the master is drawing upon the reservoir 
of rejected ideas at the moment when he 
is marshalling musical forces to as yet 
unheard-of tasks. 

It is not my intention after such short 
acquaintance to review this monster ac- 
complishment in detail. It is safe, how- 
ever, to point out certain characteristics 
in which Strauss remains true to himself. 
The Straussian ebullience, the striving for 
melody-at-all-costs, which sometimes leads 
to unabashed Mendelssohnian banalities, 
the symphonic technic which condemns 
even the most meaningless themes to repe- 
tition and “working-out,” the cascade-like 
orchestral polyphony, and the sense for 
surprising instrumental effects—an uncrit- 
ical mixture of good and bad, original and 
connu, the fine and the coarse—all these 
are here in extremo, unpalliated by the 
lyric fire and revolutionary sincerity ot 
vouth. 

“Die Frau ohne Schatten” is the 
reductio ad absurdam of the music drama. 
It proclaims the dissolution of the Wag- 
nerian idea. Just as the opera killed itself 
by becoming too operatic, too nonsensical, 
the music drama appears to be killing it- 
self by becoming too dramatic, that is, too = 
psychological. The trouble with Hof- 
mannsthal’s book is not that it is bad, but 
that it is too good. There are things that 
even a Strauss cannot express in music. 

Here is a book full of subtleties, of 
mystic philosophy, of hidden meanings in 
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role, Azucena in “Il Trovatore.” 


This spring she is singing 
special performances of “Il Trovatore,” 


duction, that of the Berlin Staatsoper was a triumph, upon 
which the director, Max Von Schillings, the conductor, Leo 
Blech; the stage manager, Holy, and the singers, above 
all Mme. Kemp, are receiving the most unequivocal and 
enthusiastic congratulations, The opera organization, for 
which only a few days ago Herr von Schillings found it 
advisable to bespeak the indulgence of the critics, in con- 
sideration of difficult post-war conditions, celebrated a 


a 





JEANNE GORDON, 


The Metropolitan Opera contralto, who has made a distinct place for herself in 
that great organization in one season. 
experience with the Scotti organization on 
and stage ability won for her the distinction of making her debut in a leading 
She scored a most unusual success, only exceeded 
by the genuine triumph which was hers in her first appearance as Amneris in 
Azucena with the Scotti company in a few at 
heard in @ 


tour, 


and next year she will be 


Joining the company after a season's 
Miss Gordon's splendid 


depths of one’s heart. And in all this she holds herself 
which the director, Max Von Schillings ; the conductor, Leo 
perfect intonation. What this means will be appreciated 
only by those who have seen the score. 

Of the other singers, Lilly Hafgren-Wag as the Em- 
press and Armster as Barak accomplished splendid things, 
Mme. Branzell, the sorceress-nurse, demonstrated unsus- 
pected powers as a dramatic mezzo, and Hutt made a very 
presentable Emperor, The decorations, by the Greek 
artist Aravantinos, were imaginative stylizations of the 
mystical atmosphere, especially successful where, abandon- 
ing all attempt at realism, they served as fantastically 
decorative motives and backgrounds for the music and the 
figures. The action veered back and forth between the 
region of the Emperor's dwelling and the interior of the 
Dyer’s hut. The former, represented on a highly elevated 
stage, seen through the frame of pseudo-oriental arches, 
had an ethereal, super-earthly character; weirdly huge 
stone terraces, temples and a falcon house perched on 
sky-piercing rocks produce the sense of mystery which 
Hofmannsthal intended to convey in 
words that are incomprehensible. 

Why words at all—one is led to ask? Is 
= not this latest Wagnerian offspring the 
best argument for the wordless opera? 
Let us admit: a lot of wonderful inspira- 
tion and intellect—three arts—wasted on 
an impossible idea that continues to haunt 
the artist because of its impossibility. 
And Strauss is already at work on an- 
other opera! It is to be an antidote to 
the “Frau.” Enough of shadowy things 
and shadow-less people and spooks of all 
= sorts; plain present-day reality is the 

thing, and Strauss himself is the librettist. 
= I seem to scent a success—a real success. 
5 But what of this one? The Berlin per- 
> formance is a success; those of Dresden 
and Cologne were not. It is the biggest 
= piece of work that Strauss has ever pro- 
duced, quantitatively. The work of a 
genius, no doubt. But not a work of 
= genius, César SAERCHINGER. 
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— Paris School Offers 
American Scholarships 
This office has just received a prospectus 
of the Ecole Normale de Musique, at 64 
Rue Jouffroy, Paris, which is to open on 
October 4. The general secretary of it is 
Raoul Laparra, the composer, who is 
quite well known here through his visits, 
and the “Committee of Honor” contains 
all the august names in France except 
d’Indy, whose connection with the Schola 
Cantorum presumably precludes his asso- 
ciation with the new Normal School. It 
is made up of Saint-Saéns, Paladilhe, Du- 
bois, Fauré, Widor, Charpentier, Rabaud 
and Paderewski. The board of advisors 
lists a dozen names only less known than 
those above, and the faculty list contains 
about everybody that one can think of, 
including Rabaud, Nadia Boulanger 
Roger Ducasse, Koechlin, Laparra, Flor 
ent-Schmitt, Ravel, Hahn, Cortot, Phillip, 
Capet, Touche, Hekking, Gaubert, Henry 
Casadesus and numerous others. There is 
to be complete musical instruction, says 
the prospectus, “elementary, intermediary, 





superior,” for the “forming of professors, 
virtuosos, opera and concert singers, 
civilian and military musical directors, 


theater and stage managers, orchestra and 
= band musicians, chorus singers, organists 
= and precentors, musicographs, musical 
critics, etc.” As in most foreign schools, 
a general musical training is insisted upon 





as a foundation for whatever specialty 
the pupil may elect. 

certain number of free scholarships 
have been provided for English and 
American students, which will be awarded 
after a competitive and public examina- 
tions to be held in certain conservatories 
music in England and the United 
States. The. announcement of these ex- 


voice 


every line. Strauss tries to reproduce the is * apt alain : 2 Ar ites. 

peychological portrait of his character’ in half dozen leading contralto roles at the Metropolitan. aminations wit duly be made by fee cone 
bs tel jphagaenll ic line be- Be servatories where they are to be held. 

their declamation; his melodic line be Ft” ANN This saatmae Rede Manila’ offers 


comes as erratic as the words it accom- 

panies, and the result is that no one under- : 
stands the words. The philosophy, the inner meaning of 
the thing is lost in a maze of sound, just as the symbolism 
expressed in magic and all sorts of stage spook is lost in 
scenery and atmospheric decoration. 

If, in spite of all this, there is a certain amount of 
positive effect it is because the composer has seized upon 
the few really dramatic situations with all his power of 
plastic expression and realistic tone-painting to produce 
moments of flaming passion, to stir up whirl-pools of ex- 
citement. Such a moment is the end of the second act, 
where Barak, the Dyer, wants to kill his wife, barren be- 
cause she has bartered her shadow. That the overpower- 
ing effect of this scene was very largely due to the almost 
incredible accomplishments of Barbara Kemp, who sang 
the Dyer’s Wife, does not detract from the merit of 
Strauss for having created such an opportunity. 

But it is certain that none but a superlative perform- 
ance would suffice to make this strange mixture of fairy- 
tale and philosophy, or genial musical impressionism and 
Mannerchor philistmism palatable to the public. As a pro- 


sort of renaissance which permits the cherishing of the 
highest hopes for the future. 

Strauss himself, who witnessed the rehearsals and an- 
swered numerous curtain calls after the premiére, ex- 
pressed himself as being entirely satisfied. We saw him 
at the dress rehearsal, to which only the press was in- 
vited, closely following the proceedings through the lenses 
of a lorgnette, shouting “bravo” at Mme. Kemp after her 
great scene. What this marvellous woman makes of this 
strange character, which is Kundry, Carmen and Salome 
rolled into one, is indescribable. Every step and gesture 
express some facet or other of this human spectroscope, 
reflecting now profound longing, now low sensuality, now 
womanly grief, now childish petulance. Through the 
whole of the second act, with an almost impossible baroc 
declamation, with the scoldings of a Xantippe and the 
passionate outbreaks of a hysteric, she succeeds in raising 
the emotional pitch so gradually and consistently to the 
end that even without understanding the meaning of Hof- 
mannsthal’s labyrinthine symbolism, one is moved to the 


some special courses, one from June 7 to 
June 30 on Lessons in Interpretation (piano) by Alfred 
Cortot; another, The Evolution of Harmony in French 
Music, consisting of six weekly concerts of French music 
beginning May 29, in which the composers themselves par 
ticipate, including Messrs. Saint-Saéns, Dubois, Widor, 
Charpentier, Faure, D’Indy, Dukas, Ravel. 


Caruso Season Opens in Havana 

The special Caruso season (twelve performances) of 
the Bracale Opera Company opened in Havana last week 
with a performance of “Marta.” Needless to say the the- 
ater was crowded to the doors with an audience which 
included all the upper end of Havana’s social, official and 
musical world. The enthusiasm was tremendous, the 
quartet bringing forth an ovation and the famous aria re- 
sulting in a frenzied tumult of applause which seemed as 
if it never would end. Receipts were over $47,000, not so 
extraordinary when one realizes that orchestra seats cost 
$35 each, boxes—all sold—seating six, $1,200, and standing 
room $7. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THERE’S AN ART IN ADVERTISING AND 
H. GODFREY TURNER KNOWS THE SECRETS 





Husband-Manager of the Late Maud Powell Has “Done More to Develop Fiddle Audiences in This Country 
Than Any One Else,” According to Leopold Auer—Women the Best “Road Men,” He Insists—His 
Successful Methods—To Work Hereafter on Larger Scale—Ruth Ray and Marcia Van Dresser 
His Chief Attractions 


It was none other than Professor Leopold Auer who 
once said to Godfrey Turner: “You have done more to 
develop fiddle audiences in this country than anyone else!” 
Such a significant statement coming from such a man 
needs, therefore, littlhe comment. It is sufficient merely 
then to say that Mr. Turner, when he started in his 
managerial career, plunged right into the then limited field 
and proceeded to unearth many little towns, that since their 
first concert, have become so big that they have established 
annual concert courses. In his explorations, Mr. Turner 
covered such states as Wyoming, Montana, Omaha, Texas, 
Oregon and Idaho, 

Not like some managers, Godfrey Turner did not sit 
at his desk and rely on the sending of circulars. He has 
had several capable people working for him on the 
road The best road men,” Mr, Turner told a Musica 
Courier representative, “are women.” And he has never 
resorted to circulars. He always writes personal letters 
to the local managers, but then, that is not at all unusual, for 
Mr. Turner has the reputation of doing everything differ 
ently. When in the past he visited the town and cities 
where he had booked Maud Powell, he never, except in a 
talked business. He merely went along to take 


always 


few Cases 


care of the little details that the local men either over 
look or dislike Prior to a concert, it was not a strange 
proceeding to see Mr, Turner going about in order to see 


that the posters and window cards were advantageously 
displayed 

In a little chat recently with a Musica. Courter repre 
sentative, Mr. Turner humorously remarked that he was 
always on hand before a concert “to move the piano—or 
even mend it—when the case so demanded.” He recalled, 
apropos of this, a concert in Milwaukee where one year 
the lyre had fallen off the piano during Miss Powell’s con 
cert. They managed to get through somehow but the next 
year, they discovered that they had the same piano, in 
the same condition. Mr. Turner conceived the idea of 
scotching it up successfully with wood placed between the 
floor of the stage and the piano and for fear someone 
would thoughtlessly move the piano to a better position 
before the concert began a sign was placed on it which 
read: “For G—'s sake, don't move the piano.” As a con 
sequence the concert went off without any mishap, thanks 
to Mr. Turner's ingenious mind. Another time, through 
a short circuit, one half of an auditorium was in complete 
darkness but while electricians were being sent for, Mr 
Turner remedied the situation by making the connection 
with a hair pin borrowed from a woman in the audience 

To Work on Larcer SCALE. 

Godfrey Turner's managerial experience of some years 

past has made him excellently fitted to carry on the work 





H, GODFREY TURNER, 
Musical manager. 


on a large scale. This he has decided to do and has 
retained his old offices at 1400 Broadway. Whereas in 
the past, he only managed the destiny of one artist, the 
late Maud Powell, he will now undertake the concert 
direction of two or more capable artists. At present he is 
representing Ruth Ray, the young American violinist, whose 
New York debut this season was so pronounced a success, 
and Marcia Van Dresser, the well known mezzo soprano. 
He has, however, positively declared his intention of limit- 
ing his list of artists to just a few perhaps because he 


knows the value of concentration. Mr. Turner says that he 
is satisfied to secure ‘a goodly number of engagements for 
two or more rather than divide the same engagements 
between a greater number of artists. 

His policies are all admirable, particularly that of spread- 
ing the “gospel of music.” Often in his travels he was 
cailed upon by local managers to comment frankly upon 
the calibre of artists not under his management. In only 
a few cases, where the artist really warranted it, did he 
interfere with their being booked, simply because he has 
always felt that knocking other managers’ artists does 
no earthly good. 

“Why,” said Mr, Turner in the course of the chat, “in 
the old days I found myself constantly boosting the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, where they were not so well known in the 
smaller Western towns. | mean when a manager would 
ask my. advice about having the quartet in a course. And 
when | went back a year or two later, they would always 
say: “We've had the Flonzaley Quartet and they’re great 
fellows!’ The real policy is to help build up the musical 
game—not interfere with or retard it for personal gain.” 

Mr. Turner said that many times he had also been asked 
why the big artists played in the small cities commonly 
known as “tank” towns and his reply was invariably: 
"You are all ‘tank’ towns. We make money in such places 
as your town to spend in the big ones like New York.” 
Many of the little Western towns still remember that it is 
to Godfrey Turner that they owe their present concert 
courses. His pioneer work is largely responsible. One 
of these in lowa is so interested in anything that he un- 
dertakes that if he were to send a picture of one of his 
artists to the local manager, it would be immediately hung 
up in the village post office for a week. 

Years ago when Maud Powell played. there, she was 
royally treated and when it came time to paying the 
carpenter who unboxed and boxed the piano and the trans- 
fer men who moved it to and from the theater, Mr. Turner 
was told: “There is going to be no bill as we consider the 
woman has done us an honor by coming into our town.” 


CHAUTAUQUA AupiENCES Not MUSICAL, 


Even though Mr. Turner delighted in unearthing new 
towns, he has never believed that an artist should be booked 
on a Chautauqua circuit for the reason that the audiences 
are not as a rule musical audiences but people who are 
devoted to lectures. Therefore, he has never allowed his 
artists to accept such engagements. Nor does he believe 
in seating part of a concert audience on the stage, when 
the seating capacity of the house has been reached. 

“People sitting on the stage,” according to Mr. Turner, 
“take away from the personality of the artist.” In Canyon, 
Texas, with a population of 1400, Maud Powell once drew 
1200 to the church where the concert was being given. 
Despite the fact that many were unable to gain admittance, 
the manager refused to put in extra chairs or to allow 
the front rows to be occupied. The late Maud Powell's 
own impression of Canyon was as follows: 

“A town of 1400, most of whom came to the concert. 
[wo carloads came from Amarillo and one from Hereford. 
The fee was a large one, yet the lecal people made money. 
They were the most understanding people in the world; they 
knew about the strain of a reception, about screening off 
the door at the foot of the platform where I made my 
entrance and exit at the concert, about the necessity of 
resting before the concert, about the annoyance to both 
artist and public of having restless children in the audience, 
in fact about all sorts of little details that appear to most 
folks like fussiness and eccentricity—those details that help 
to make perfect conditions, atmosphere, and success.” 

Another thing to which Mr. Turner objects most strenu- 
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NATIONAL AMERICAN FESTIVAL 
OFFERS $450 IN PRIZES 


This year the National American Music Festi- 
val will celebrate its fifth anniversary. 

At a recent meeting of its board of directors it 
was decided to hold three contests during the 
week of the festival, which will be held this year 
from September 6 to 11. 

The contests will be held for piano, voice and 
violin and a prize of $150 is to be given to each 
department, The contest is open to young Amer- 
ican born artists. Competent judges will sit at 
the audition and marks of honor will be awarded 
on the following four points: 

For Voice 

_ (1) Tone quality; (2) diction; (3) interpreta- 
tion; (4) personality and stage presence. 

Twenty-five points possible on each item with 
a possible total of one hundred. 

For Piano and Violin 

(1) Technic; (2) tone; (3) Interpretation; (4) 
stage presence. 

Twenty-five points possible on each item, with 
a possible total of one hundred. 

The one best qualified in voice, piano and violin 
will receive $100, cash; second choice will re- 
ceive $50. 

Conditions and Qualifications 

The conditions of the contest are that all com- 
peting musicians must be American born; they 
must perform nothing but American born com- 
posers’ works, and, in the case of vocal numbers, 
sing them in the American language. Each con- 
testant is limited to ten minutes, 

This contest is not for the novice, but for the 
serious, gifted young musician, who is ready for 
the concert stage. 

Young musicians of ability wishing to enter 
this contest should apply at once to 

A. A. Van De MAkk, 
Founder and General Director, 
National American Music Festival, 
Box 216, Lockport, N. Y. 











ously is seating part of an audience on the stage, when 
there are plenty of empty seats in the orchestra, simply 
because the manager wants to give the impression that 
a record audience is on hand. 


Novet ADVERTISING. 


In the matter of advertising, Mr. Turner was one of the 
first managers to break away from the sterotyped methods. 
It might be said with justification that he led others his 
way, so that today one would not be surprised to hear a 
manager say: “We must get ahead of that fellow Turner!” 
Wherever he goes he finds that his wall stuff is far better 
than most of the posters, etc., that he sees. His twenty- 
four sheet posters are so simple that they stand out on the 
boards from the garrish things and are so arranged that 
the fellow who is running to catch a train may read it 
at a glance—and remember. The advertising matter that 
the Victor Talking Machine Company got out for the late 
Maud Powell, for example, was quite different from the 


‘average poster. One million was their circulation. 


Mr. Turner is partial to humor in advertising. The 
Roger Peet Company advertising he referred to as being 
extremely clever. He said the success of it should be 
an example to other firms. 

In conclusion it must be said that any artist who is 
fortunate enough in having Godfrey Turner handle his or 
her concert tours, will have little, if anything, to worry 
about so far as the business end is concerned. JeVs 





Seventh Prize Competition of N. F. M. C. 


The National Federation of Music Clubs has just an- 
nounced its seventh biennial prize competition for American 
composers, the conditions of which are as follows: 

1. The competition is open to all American citizens. 

2. All manuscripts must be in ink and clearly written, and the 
compositions submitted must not have been published nor have re- 
ceived public performance. 

3. All manuscripts shall be sent in unsigned, marked with a pri- 
vate mark, sealed envelope shall accompany each manuscript, 
containing the private mark used, with the name of the class in 
which they are entered and the name and birthplace of the sender, 
date of citizenship, and stamps or money to cover the expense of 
returning the manuscript. 

. All compositions entered shall have titles in English and vocal 
numbers must be in English. 

5. All compositions must be submitted before or on December 1, 
1920. No composition will be received before November 1, 1920. 

6. Prize winners of the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
cannot enter two successive competitions. 


The prizes are as follows and the prize winning com- 
positions will be performed at the twelfth biennial of the 
Federation, which is to be held in the tri cities—Moline, 
lll., Davenport, Ia., Rock Island, Il.—-in June, 1921. 


Tue Prizes. 


Class 1. Solo for violin, $150. This is offered by the 
Musicians’ Club of Women (formerly Amateur Musical 
Club) of Chicago, II. 

Class 2. Solo for organ, $100. The St. Cecelia Club 
offers this as a memorial to Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, first 
president of the Federation. 

Class 3. Solo for cello, $100. Also offered by the St. 
Cecelia Club as a memorial to Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, another 
Federation president. 

Class 4. Song. The Custer prize, offered by Mrs, J. B. 
Custer. This composition must be by a woman member 
of the Federation. 

Class 5. Chorus for unchanged children’s voices, $100. 
This prize is offered by Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark. 

Besides these there is the $5,000 prize (called the Carrie 


Jacobs Bond prize), for the oratorio “The Apocalypse,” 
the special conditions for this competition being as follows: 


The composer must be a citizen of the United States. 

The manuscript must be submitted between October 1 and Novem 
ber 1, 1920. No manuscript will be received after the latter date. 

All scores must be in ink, and clearly written, and the oratorio 
must not have been published nor have received a public perform- 
ance, Contestants should send a reduction for piano with the or- 
chestral score. 

All scores must be anonymous, the composer signing them with a 
mark of identification, sending with the manuscript a sealed en 
velope containing name, address, birthplace, date of citizenship and 
the same marks of identification, 

The scores will be returned by express. 

The award will be made by a jury of five recognized authorities 
selected by the National Federation of Musical Clubs American 
Music Committee. The agreement of a majority of the jury will be 
necessary for a decision. 

If, in the opinion of the majority of the jury no submitted work 
attains the proper standard, the prize will not be awarded. 

The dramatic oratorio receiving the award will be given a thor- 
oughly adequate production under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

Under the terms of this competition the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs reserves to itself all rights for the first five complete 
performances, without royalty to the composer. Any profit accru- 
ing from these five performances will be employed by the American 
Music Committee of the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
toward the establishment of a future prize. After these perform- 
man of the American Music Committee. They will be kept in safe 
claim to the prize ——, 

The scores must be sent by express, insured and ch i 
to Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, “Ohio " ~~ 
man of the American Music Committee. They will be kept in safe 
deposit until they are given to the judges. The National Federa. 
tion of Musical Clubs will give all panite protection to the manu- 
scripts, but accepts in no way responsibility for ible loss; manu- 
scripts are submitted entirely at the composer’s risk, " 








Letz Resigns from Institute of Musical Art 

Hans Letz (convalescing from an operation at Lenox 
Hill Hospital) has resigned from the faculty of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. It is impossible for him to con- 
tinue teaching at the institute and take care of his 
growing activities as leader of the Letz Quartet. He 
will restrict his teaching to a limited number of private 
upils, resuming in November, following his return 
rom a visit to France. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


he Secrets of Svengali 


ON SINGING, SINGERS, TEACHERS AND CRITICS 


[Contents of Article I—Svengali Exists, A Trilby Is 
Possible, Bel Canto, Battistini and Galli-Curci, Relax- 
ry J the Lips, The Vowel A (Italian), Two Pernicious 
Schools of Teaching, How Svengali Brings Out a 
Voice, Study Italian, To Attack High Tones, Sbriglia’s 
Exercise to Develop the Thorax, Juliani’s Way of 
oie Bel Canto, Change Vowels Keeping Same 

uality. 


Contents of Article II.—Trilby’s Voice, Other Super- 
Voices, The Head Tone “Trick,” Where the Teachers 
Fail, The Italian Teachers, If Van Dyke Had Been 
Well Trained, Position for High Tones, Lips Held 
Loosely Awa from Teeth, Result of Excessive Prac- 
tise, How to ing in Upper Register, Voices Ruined by 
eon ge Diction, Breath Control, Battistini’s Ex- 
ample of Bel Canto. 


Contents of Article III.—The Pianissimo, Never Sing 
as Loudly as You Can, Excessive Pianissimi Destroy 
ant” In Singing Pianissimo Pronounce Pianis- 
simo. 


Fast Scates, 


_The old Neapolitan School of Velocity, the method of 
singing scales, trills and musical ornaments, grace notes, 
etc., by which many of the famous singers of the florid 
school were trained, has been handed down to us. That 
celebrated Neapolitan master, Giovanni Sbriglia, even gave 
it to some of the great singers of the generation just 
passed: Clara Louise Kellogg, Plangon, the De Reszke’s, 
etc. Sotne singers possess what I might call personal ex- 
ecution—a style of their own in trills, pizzicati, scales, ete. 

Tetrazzini is really marvelous in this way. She has a 
wealth of vocal tricks and effects which, like her voice 
productign, do not seem of any particular school. Unlike 
her emission, however, one could not say her execution 
was faulty. It was simply original and very extraordinary. 

Galli-Curci has some splendid vocal effects, but her scales 
cannot be compared with Sembrich’s, and when we think 
of Melba’s trill Whoever has heard her marvel- 
ous crescendo on the trill in the Mad Scene in “Lucia” will 
remain unmoved by any vocal feat that has been per- 
formed since. It began pianissimo. It grew steadily 
louder and louder, more and more intense, and at last 

es that big tomb, which is the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York, just vibrated with its wonderful for- 
tissimo of crystalline purity. What a thing to have heard! 

feel I cannot protest enough against the dead “old 
hat” critics who continually cry out that their readers 
must love music, not singing. How can we separate the 
two? And they say we should not care for virtuosity. 
Yet I do not believe a really musical person can hear 
Kubelik play “The Devil’s Trill” without a thrill; nor 
could they help enjoying the Rossini “Tarantella” as it 
was sung by Del Puente, or the “Shadow Dance” by Ne- 
vada, But we will return to these subjects also. 

I must teach Trilby to trill—no pun meant—and run fast 
scales, and although there are many and varied ways of 
trying to get at the same result, we’re going to take the 
easiest and most direct method there is—and I know them 
all—the Old Neapolitan School of Velocity as Giovanni 
Sbriglia taught it to Clara Louise Kellogg and as she taught 
it to me, for when I knew old Maestro Sbriglia it was in the 
latter years of his life, long after he had done his best work. 
Of course, my ways of explaining it are all my own, but 
the method is the real Antica Scuola Napolitana Di 
Velocita, 

TO SING FAST SCALES WE CANNOT SING SLOW 
ONES AND GRADUALLY INCREASE THEM. In 
this the voice differs from all instruments. 

WE MUST SING THE SCALES AT A QUICK 
TEMPO AND CORRECT THEM WITH PRACTISE. 

Two of the worst vocal defects are the bleat and the 
tremolo. Yet the bleat is the base of quick passage work 


and the trill is the perfected tremolo. 
Those initiated into vocal phraseology will know what 
I mean by the bleat, but perhaps many students will not. 
A voice that bleats in Italian is called “una voce da pec- 
cora,” and in French they say “une voix qui chevrotte.” 
First we'll sing: 


Now we'll begin! 








There! Don’t bleat them, but double on them and sing: 


(Copyrighted, 1920, by the Musical Courier Co.) 
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Articte IV 


of the “petits coups,” the little attatks will disappear—and 
Why, listen to Trilby! There! She can already 


do the fifths, so we'll try the second—larger scale—the 
whole scale plus one note. “ 
To help you get it, Trilby, I'll play: 


was helped by it in his teaching, and the singers with the 
best tone production do not even suspect that there is such 
a thing. 

Continuing on the subject of instructors, I have often 
been asked why some teachers who were admirable artists 
with perfectly trained voices have never 
been able to turn out singers with the 





same style of emission at least that made 








while you do it—that gives the accent—you must get all the 
notes in and arrive on the accented one with me—if the in- 
tonation is faulty it will gradually be perfected uncon- 
sciously by doing the slow scale first. Thus: 


their own voices famous. 

I think I know why: they don’t teach 
them to sing as they sang themselves. 

I shall explain: These artists as a general rule continued 
to appear in public long after their vocal organs began 
to fail them. When they did that which once brought the 





Oh, you light sopranos, who have been studying years 
to get velocity, how I pity you, and how dare such teachers 
take your money and waste your young lives! 

“Just practise it and little by little the speed will come,” 
I hear them say. 

Practise what, “nom d’une pipe!” If you have no method 
and they have none to give you? 

Why don’t they say: “I don’t understand a school of 
velocity; so and so does—go to him!” 

A good conscientious physician calls in the specialist, but 

oh! oh! oh! There, I know These singing teach- 
ers! Wait till I calm myself. 

And the orchestral director, accompanist or church or- 
ganist who dares pretend to teach vocal technic!!! Their 
voices are always atrocious. They never make a good 
tone, yet they put themselves up to teach tone placement, 
emission, production. 

Of all arts, the art of singing is the easiest to under- 
stand. 

The general layman who attends the opera, concerts or 
other musical performances knows if the singer is in tune 
or out of tune, if the voice is mellow and even through- 
out, if the pronunciation is clear and correct, if there is 
a beautiful ringing high note or a pinched covered one. 
They know when the singer breaks. They can recognize 
throatiness, or a tremolo or bleat. 

That’s all the director of orchestra or choirmaster can 
do in nine cases out of ten. They can tell you when a 
tone is bad, but not how to make it good. 

Now, if an orchestral conductor had studied voice cul- 
ture seriously, with masters of singing, I don’t mean to 
say he could not be a fine voice teacher—and right here 
let me say that if Jean De Reszke or Caruso had studied 
harmony, counterpoint and orchestration thoroughly, there 
wouldn't be many men capable of directing operatic per- 
formances of their respective schools as they would. 

To conduct a “Tristan” or a “Lohengrin” like De*Reszke 
we'd have to call Nikisch or Damrosch, and who among 
our modern Italian conductors has the feeling for the 
melodic line that Caruso has? But more of that anon— 
yet wait! 

You're asking about balance of tone and arguing that 
it is one thing to sing “Tristan” and “Lohengrin” and an- 
other to conduct them, singers and orchestra, maintain- 
ing the balance of tone with that wonderful sense of pro- 
portion so evident in the conducting of Mahler, Muck, 
Weingartner, Toscanini and a few others. 

Who that has ever heard De Reszke’s tone coloring, his 
duet and ensemble singing could deny him the maximum 
of talent in that very direction? He was one of the great- 
est tone colorists of all dramatic singers. His singing was 
more than musical—and as it expressed the essence of the 
poetry of the words, so did it combine all the nuances and 
dynamics of the greatest violinists—the soul of the music. 
It he were a conductor he’d interpret the works of Wag- 
ner, Gounod and some other masters with as much under- 
standing and bring out the beauty as well as the most cele- 
brated conductors of our time. j 

Why should an orchestral conductor or pianist or organ- 
ist pretend to know voice placement, or try to correct 
vocal defects unless he has studied singing for years with 
a real singing master? Does one go to a pianist to learn 
to play the violin, or a cellist to learn the piano? 

To study interpretation with an orchestral conductor 
when one has a well placed voice that has acquired some- 
thing like its full range and development is another matter. 
Then it is a question of the master’s 
knowing the proper style and traditions 
of the music, and an orchestral director 








With the bleat now try: 


You must go according to the metronome. 

Never mind if you don’t get them all in. 

When you've tried it a few weeks they'll all be there. 

“Yes,” you say, “but the bleat makes them ugly.” 

Granted, but the bleat will disappear and nothing but 
the velocity and the clearness will remain. _ 

It’s the short road. Do other ways if you like, but after 
you’ve practised years and have failed to attain quick 
passage work, try what Svengali tells you, and you'll get 
them as if by magic. I never yet failed to give them to 
anyone. ; : 

But they must be practised patiently and constantly. All 
the beautiful quality will come on them and the hardness 





can teach a singer, or a violinist, a pian- 
ist--it simply depends upon his under- 
standing of the style. 

And as we're on the subject of bad 
teachers, we'll all agree that the man 
who does the most harm of all of them 
is the throat specialist—he who claims to 
teach tone production scientifically. Al- 
most every throat specialist who has had 
some experience peering down the throats and up 
the nostrils of a few famous singers, spraying a little, 
brushing a bit here and there, burning or cutting, gets 
it into his head he could manufacture vocalists first hand 
if he only had a chance, so he writes a book. A few 
singers buy it, try to read it, and stop; that is, the lucky 
ones stop. If they keep on they are lost. I have seen 
many results of shbelelceted! voice training. They are 
sad. The throat specialist is all right when the vocal ap- 
paratus is out of order. Then he is needed to fix it up. 
But tone production cannot be learned from anatomy. 

It is a good thing, to be sure, for a teacher to know 
anatomy, but not one of all the great masters I have known 


tone and no tone came forth, they began to resort to all 
sorts of little tricks to produce the voice that no longer 
came naturally. : 3 

During their last years of public singing they had not 
used the same means that had worked so well before cruel 
Time had laid his hand upon them. 

They pushed a little here, squeezed a bit now and again, 
and by the time they ceased singing they no longer had 
the old way of producing their tones. - . 

They teach these unnatural tricks, and that is why some 
great artists have not handed down the methods they used 
to establish their own glory. 5 

While I’ve been wandering from velocity, Trilby has 
been practising and already runs her fifths and octaves so 
well we can hear every note and the voice is getting more 
and more natural on them every day. - The little clicks are 
disappearing—but don’t let them fade away too much, 
Trilby, not enough to blur. 

We must hear every note, one just as loud as the other, 
and try to get them more and more even. 

Don't give too much accent to the lower and upper note 
in the fifths. Put your thought more on the intermediate 
ones. 

Now we can begin to look through your future repertory 
and select some cadenza on which you may begin to apply 
what you have learned of the scales. 

The chromatic scale? 

It is done in just the same way, but we shall make a 
special study of that, and as it is the most difficult thing 
in the School of Velocity, we'll learn to trill first. 


THe Tritt, 


The trill, like scales and cadenza work, is very much a 
question of a correct ear. 

I mean to say that a person who has a very good ear, 
naturally or through training, gets it very quickly, while 
the singer who is less talented musically, must strive and 
work for it, and depend more upon his teacher. 

I said before that THE TRILL IS A TREMOLO—a 
perfected, voluntary, controlled tremolo. 

In the vocal trill the ACCENT MUST BE ON THE 
UPPER NOTE. 

Now, Trilby, here is the great preparatory exercise to 
the trill. “It is one handed down direct from the masters 
of the old Neapolitan School: 


Pookie sta Ly 


x 


ar 


There, just practise that in one octave in the center of 
your voice. (Light soprano, A to A; dramatic soprano 
and mezzo-carratere, G to G; mezzo-soprano and con 
tralto, D to D; tenor, G to G; all baritones, D to D; basso, 
B to B.) 

This exercise must be practised twice daily for a couple 
of weeks, and then we can take it in this way: 

lull ad bb 
pt cece ana vance Sar mame 
- om ee 

To trill D and E, the tremolo must be made on the E— 
it must be a tremolo that descends a whole tone on every 
vibration, 

Your thought must go to the E as soon as you've 
struck the D and remain there. Ah, yes, Trilby, you can 
understand because I can show you—I am here with you, 
but unless my pupils who are undergoing this absent treat- 
ment have very good ears, it will be hard for them. 

The trill is the most difficult part of voca! technic to 
teach without illustration. That’s why Sbriglia couldn’t 
teach it when he was so awfully old that his own voice 
wouldn’t do it any more, and he was pretty deaf, too, dur- 
ing. his last years. 

he trill must be practised in the beginning within a very 
limited range. 

It usually comes first on the lower tones. 

A soprano trying it from G to G, for instance, should 
trill the first five notes of the scale to begin with: G and 
A the whole tone, then A and B whole tone, then B and C 
half tone, then C and D whole tone. When these notes 
begin to go clearly the D and E can be added—say after 
a few weeks—and gradually up the scale. When the dif- 
erent voices can trill clearly in the ranges I have already 
indicated for each, they can be pretty well satisfied, any- 
thing further being exceptional and of no real impor- 
tance, except in the case of the higher voices of women 
But just listen to Trilby trill now, hein! 

Isn’t that fine? 

(Continued on page 10) 
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LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC SEASON CLOSES 
WITH FINE PERFORMANCE OF STRAUSS’ “DON JUAN” 


Sir Henry Wood Gives Work a Vivid Reading—Bach C ompositions Included—Mossel Concerts to Be Continued 
—Rodewald Concert Society Ends Season with Ravel’s String Quartet in F 


Liverpool, March 31, 1920.—A very sucessful season was 
brought to a close on March 30 with a vivid reading of 
Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan,” under the forceful direction 
of Sir Henry Wood. Although there was some apprehen- 
sion of anti-German feeling on the part of some of the 
more fervid members of the audience, common sense pre- 
vailed and there was not the slightest disturbance during 
the performance of this striking example of a great mas- 
ter of the orchestra. Two other notable Germans were 
also represented, viz., J. S. Bach and J. C. Bach, father 
and son, the respective examples being the fourth Bran- 
denburg concerto and the eight part chorus, “I Wrestle 
and Pray,” forming effective contrasts with Dvorak’s 
“New World” symphony and a not ‘65 | understandable 
“Puck's Minuet” by Herbert Howells. Felice Lyne was 
in good voice and delighted us with a most expressive 
rendering of the Mad Scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” 

Max Mosse, CONCERTS, 

The concluding event of this » peawg series (which has 
justified the experiment of a uniform price for every seat 
in the hall, from stalls to boxes and galleries), took the 
form of an orchestral concert under the direction of Lan- 
don Ronald, who obtained worthy renderings of Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolanus” overture, Mozart's G minor sym- 
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“Mr. Gunster possesses unusual gifts 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


of voice and intelligence. His voice 
is luscious in quality and broad in 


range. It is fluent and flexible and 





at all times under perfect control,” 











phony, Elgar’s serenade for strings and Mendelssohn's 
scherzo in G minor. Albert Sammons played the solo of 
Beethoven’s violin concerto with ample tone and fluency, 
and Olga Haley contributed vocal examples from Berlioz, 
Gluck and Goetz, displaying a strong, but not always man- 
ageable, mezzo-soprano voice. The success of the venture 
has justified Mr. Mossel in announcing its resumption 
next season, 
RopewALp Concert Society. 

Maurice Ravel’s string quartet in F, which formed a 
principal salient of the final concert, is one of those baffling 
problems that can hardly be solved at a single hearing. 
The first movement is, however, quite orthodox. The 
themes are clearly outlined and logically developed, sug- 
gesting at times the Franck method, and there are, during 
the progress of the movement, passages of great beauty. 
The second section with its rapid pizzicati and changing 
rhythms, opens a new vista which is also attractive and 
keeps the attention, but the atmosphere becomes thicker 
and more involved in the remaining portions, a curious 
lento in which melancholia is the dominant feature, and a 
bizarre blend of harmonic chemistry alternated with 
crashes of discords that merely provoke irritation rather 
than appreciation. Although this work is stated to have 
been produced in 1904, when the composer was in his 
twenty-eighth year, yet each movement shows an advance 
on the preceding as regards style and treatment that would 
almost suggest that they had been written at long intervals 
between each, for the distance between the first and last 
divisions is quite extraordinary and gives the impression 
that Ravel was deliberately illustrating the various 
changes in his mental outlook. Perhaps, however, further 
acquaintance with this complex although interesting quar- 
tet may dissipate these conclusions. The performance by 
the Catterall party was, as far as one could judge without 
the score, a technical tour de force, and the union of ex- 
ecutive finish and musical insight was another instance of 
the excellence of the players, whose efforts were also con- 
genially employed in Beethoven’s op. 132 and Arensky’s 
op. 35a. The program was, in fact, an admirable commen- 
tary on the changes that have taken place during the last 
100 years in the evolution of the string quartet. LB 


IN RETURN CONCERT GALLI-CURCI 
THRILLS CROWD IN LINCOLN 


Famous Coloratura Given Rousing Reception—Matinee 
Musicale Presents Ernest Davis—Woman’s Club 
Does Fine Work in Operetta—Dorothy 
Raymond Gives Recital—Notes 

Lincoln, Neb., May 4, 1920.—Mrs. H. B, Kirschstein, 
the indefatigable impresario of the Nebraska capitol, has 
again concluded a most successful artist course which in- 
cluded the following: Metropolitan Opera Quartet, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Luisa Tetrazzini_ and Jascha 
Heifetz. As an extra number Mme. Galli-Curci was en- 
gaged for a second. appearance. The Lincoln City Audi- 
torium was packed to the doors for all five concerts, and 
enthusiasm ran exceeding high at all times. While the 
fame of the artists themselves brought about a large at- 
tendance, nevertheless the untiring efforts of Mrs. 
Kirschstein have been a most vital. factor in attracting 
not only Lincoln’s social and musical elite, but music 
lovers and students from within a radius of one hundred 
miles. 

It would be futile, indeed, to dilate upon the artistic 
offerings, for they have been commented upon by the 
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playing may be envied by many mature 
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critics of Eastern centers. Rarely, if ever, does the force 
which is directly responsible for interesting the public 
receive its just due. So let it be said that Lincoln is 
most fortunate in having a woman of such unusual 
energy and civic vision. A musician herself and a busi- 
ness woman, Mrs. Kirschstein possesses the pre-requisites 
for making such huge undertakings financially successful. 
It is a significant fact that ten of Lincoln’s most promi- 
nent business men have willingly consented to co-operate 
with Mrs. Kirschstein to make up any deficits, It is 
doubly gratifying that she has not had to call upon them 
for financial aid. For the season 1920-21 the following 
attractions are scheduled: Frieda Hempel, Mary Garden, 
Fritz Kreisler and the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

On April 21, the Lincoln Auditorium was taxed to the 
limit to accommodate the music lovers who flocked to 
hear Galli-Curci. Long before the opening hour the streets 
were massed with a good natured crowd seeking admis- 
sion. The famous singer’s voice seemed more beautiful 
than ever and was heard to very great advantage in the 
operatic selections made familiar through her Victor rec- 
ords of arias from “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata” and “Lu- 
cia.” The numbers with flute obligato were of particular 
charm, so perfectly did Galli-Curci’s flute-like tones blend 
with Manuel Berenguer’s voice-like tones. The English 
numbers, of which there were ten, were keenly appreci- 
ated, her diction being admirable. In fact many English 
speaking artists might well take a lesson in enunciation 
from this foreign-born artist. During the evening Mme. 
Galli-Curci was recalled twenty-seven times and graci- 
ously gave six added numbers, 

Huge clusters of roses were sent up over the footlights 
until] the prima donna was almost lost in the blossoms. 
Homer Samuels, pianist, knows the art of accompanying, 
and with his excellent technical equipment and naturally 
musical temperament he scored much success, Manuel 
Berenguer played as flute solos a Duvernoy concerto with 
“Andalousa” by Pessard as an encore. He proved a great 
attraction. 


Many Endorse Municipal Opera Plan 


In the Musicat Courrer of April 22 the readers of 
this paper learned of the formation of the Papalardo 
Municipal Opera Society (with Arturo Papalardo as 
founder, president and musical director) which. has been 
incorporated for the purpose of furthering the project 
of municipal opera houses in the large American cities. 
Some of the objects of the tlew association were set 
forth in the article in question, and it also was stated 
that prominent professional, social, financial and other 
interests have joined themselves together to promote 
and achieve the aim of Mr, Papalardo and his organiza- 
tion. 

The attached are some of the letters received by Mr. 
Papalardo very recently in answer to his request for 
expressions of opinion on the feasibility of his project: 

I do not question that the Municipal Opera Society, as outlined 
by you and under the proper supervision and guidance of those 


who love music for music’s sake, will be a great national institu- 
tion.—Alfred I. du Pont. 


The Municipal Opera Society is an achievement for the better. 
mont of the people and a thing to be proud of.—Alicia du Pont. 


I am heartily and deeply in sympathy with the purpose of the 
Municipal Opera Society as set forth in your letter and hope very 
much that you will be able to carry it out. It has long been a 
desire of mine to see opera supported in our cities as it is in 
European cities, and I believe that the growing interest in music 
in America will soon bring about at least partial municipal support 
of .opera in our ig cities. My very best wishes for the success of 
your enterprise.—Margaret Woodrow Wilson. 


Your scheme regarding municipal opera houses is from every 
point of view extraordinary and deserves the support of all musi- 
cians and music lovers. I wish you good luck and success.—Artur 
Bodanzky. 


Your project of the Municipal Opera Society is splendid and to 
your audacious idea I wish a complete success.—Giuseppe de Luca. 





The Papalardo Municipal Opera Society is bound to become a 
national institution because of its aims, which ho doubt when real- 
ized will give the American peorts more opportunity to develop 
in the grand opera field and also allow every community the privi- 
lege of enjoying that form of art.—Alessandro Bonci. 


I am indeed glad to learn of the establishment of the Municipal 
Opera Society and trust the music loving citizens of this city will 
come together and start the work of elevating music in our city 
I have always wanted the City of New York to be the real musical 
center of the world, and I am sure your movement will help bring 
about this realization.—F. H. La Guardia, President of the Board 
of Aldermen of the City of New York. 


Please put my name in the list as a life-emember of the Papalardo 
Municipal Opera Society.—P. J. Bonwitt. 





Marie Kryl Off for Europe 


Marie Kryl, the Chicago pianist, sailed on May 11 
for France on board the S. S. Leopoldini. She will be 
gone about two years, part of which time will be spent 
in concertizing. 
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PARIS BUBBLING OVER WITH 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 





All Forms of Musical Literature Presented—Edith Mason Scores Triumph in “Rigoletto”—English Language 
Has Its Influence—Adam’s Opera “Not so Good”—Orchestras Busy 


Paris, April 24, 1920—Following the short intermission 
for Easter festivities, during which time the music of 
Paris was restricted to sacred concerts and Wagner-Bee- 
thoven programs by the big orchestras, the concert season 
has now resumed its wonted activity—and some activity 
it is! About fifty a week is the usual run, and four or 
five opera houses in full blast as well! Perfectly impos- 
sible, of course, for the poor, bedraggled critic even to 
begin to cover all of these events, and it is very difficult 
to guess what will be of interest and what not. Very 
often when one decides against some particular concert 
or operatic performance, depending upon friends or other 
sources for his information, he finds that that is the one 
place at which he should have been. One never can tell 
when or where some event of extraordinary interest may 
transpire. 

A NEw Mason TriumpPH. 

It was one of these events when Edith Mason made 
her reappearance at the opera in “Rigoletto” on the eve- 
ning of April 21. I was not there but I received, from 
various sources, glowing accounts of her success. She 
received a veritable ovation, and I have wondered if the 
papers here had not something to do with it? The French 
people are very fair in matters of art. When it comes 
to the point of “thumbs up” or “thumbs down” they show 
their likes and dislikes in no uncertain manner, And this 
was, to some extent, exactly the question: whether they 
should have Miss Mason, who is one of the greatest artists 
who has appeared here in a long time, even if she sang 
in Italian, or whether they would turn her down for that 
reason. Some of the papers have been very definitely 
opposed to her use of Italian, but the public has not 
accepted that narrow view and showed its preference by 
hearty and unrestrained applause. This is a decided vic- 
tory, and a well deserved one, for Miss Mason. She has 
won out with the odds against her, which speaks well for 
her art. The fact that she is a remarkable actress as well 
as possessing a perfect vocal equipment, and the ability 
to carry off successfully roles dramatic, lyric and colora- 
tura, has won for her general esteem both among the 
musicians here and the general public. 

Encuisu As It Is Mis-Spoken. 

At the opera and the Opera Comique the usual repertory 
is being sung as already outlined in this column. The 
reappearance of Mme. Kousnetzowa at the Opera Comique 
appears to be regarded as an event of minor importance. 
She is excellent, however, as Tosca, a role that suits her 
well. At the opera the Italian tenor, Lappas, appeared 
with success as Canio in “Pagliacci.” He sang in Italian 
and the orchestra was conducted by the Italian, Arthuro 


Elli 






Vigna. Lappas, however, is not really an Italian, although 
that is his adopted er His name is Ulysses and his 
native country Greece. From Paris he goes to London 
where he is to appear at Covent Garden. 

As for Mr. Lappas having sung in Italian, one of the 
critics goes so far as to say that a clause should be inserted 
in the rules of the opera house for the purpose of safe- 
guarding the inalienable rights of the French language. 
To which I would add, that if the French language is so 
infirm that it can be injured by the occasional appearance 
of a foreigner who sings in the language in which the 
operas were actually conceived and written, it is hardly 
worth preserving. Also, the reform should begin on the 
streets, in the dance halls, at the smaller theaters, every- 
where! For English, misused and misspelled, is seen and 
heard on all sides here, and its use is increasing to an 
extraordinary degree. A number of newspapers, printed 
in French for French readers, have English names. Some 
of the theaters have English names. e of the musical 
comedies (reviews) has the name ‘Miousic,’ evidently a 
takeoff on our pronunciation of the word. And a number 
of stores, with French proprietors and French sales people 
—thoroughly French establishments, in fact—have English 
names, often ridiculous sounding to our ears. Also, many 
composers are using English names for their compositions, 
after the manner of Debussy. Go to; Friend Critic! 
Leave artists who sing Italian opera in Italian alone until 
you have reformed the transgressors among your own 
people. 

The number of English words now in common use here 
is extraordinary. “Office,” in our sense, is quite recent. 
You now get a “ticket” to ride in the “tramway.” You 
“interview” an artist (they pronounce it ‘anterviewvay.’) 
You dance at a “dancing.” . You have “jazz” and “rag- 
time” (pronounced “regoueteem”) galore. You buy your 
clothes at Old England, pronounced “Old Onglon.” You 
get your sporting news in a paper called “Sporting” 
(pronounced “Sportan’—nasal.) And you skate at a 
“Skating.” The latest comic opera is “La Belle du Far 
West,” they say “Far Vest.” And so on and so forth. 
I cannot begin to think of all of the words I hear or see 
in print every day. 

Apam’s Poor StTurrF. 


At the Empire Theater (you notice the English sound- 
ing name!) repertory of grand opera not at all grand. 
Director, Combes; musical conductors, Pierre Renauld and 
Le Bailly; the artists, Mmes. Bernais, Seyres, Lempers- 
Taillefer, Bernals, Ristoret, MM. Danges, Ferney, Durand, 
Corvieres, Tillet, Delbos, Dupont, Rambaud, Artaud. 
Small orchestra. Last week they played “Le Chemineau” 
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by Xavier Leroux, his best work and one that deserves 
to be heard more often than it is, This week the opera 
is “Si j’etais roi,” poor stuff by Adam (Eve could have 
done better.) 

At the weekly concert of the “Oeuvre Inedite,” that 
series of recitals of unpublished works of which I have 
already spoken, the program included the sixth quartet for 
strings by Desiré-Paque, a composer of talent, played b 
a quartet of four women players, Mme, Line Talleul, 
Miles, Marcelle Bleuzet, Ida Schoenenberger and Yvonne 
Thibout, followed by “Poemes feeriques et sylvestres by 
Etienne Royer,” a work consisting of eight songs, each in 
a different key, but inseparable, the poem describing the 
forest from dawn to night. The music is well suited to 
the idea, being a sort of reverie without either very strong 
rhythms or themes. The program closed with a sonata by 
Georges Sporck based on folk songs. 

MELANGE PASDELOUP. 

The yee - Orchestra on April 17 gave a program 
consisting of the Coriolan Overture (Beethoven), the 
piano concerto in C minor, (Beethoven), excellently 
played by Marguerite Long; a symphonic poem entitled 
“Chimere” by Simia, a composer no longer in his first 
youth who seems to lack any very great depth of inspira- 
tion and melodic invention; ‘Melodies hebraiques” 
(Ravel), sung by Madeleine Grey, not new songs but 
newly orchestrated and now heard for the first time with 
orchestra; and “Tristan and Isolda,” not by Wagner but 
by Paul Ladmirault, incidental music to a drama b 
Bedier and Artus. Unfortunate, always, to approac 
Wagner. The comparison is dangerous. Finally, “Marche 
Francaise” (first time), Roger Ducasse, not a French 
march, I think, for France was never so mournful and 
monotone, and, to close, the “Oberon” overture, and 
what a relief it was to be sure. 


DOUBLING IN THE STRINGS. 

The Colonne orchestra played a splendid program at 
the Chatelet on the afternoon of April 17, with double 
solos by Enesco and André Hekking, violin and cello. 
These two played a “Poéme,” an unimportant work by 
Simon and the double concerto by Brahms. Neither of 
the players is very remarkable although both are interest- 
ing (Enesco is known in America as a composer), and the 
ensemble was good. It is a rare chance to hear these two 
instruments together with orchestra. The orchestra played 
the “Oberon” overture, Schumann's fourth symphony and 
the prelude to the third act of “Lohengrin.” Conductor 
Gabriel Pierné. An excellent orchestra! 


Wins-DANDELor SONATAS, 

At the Salle des Agriculteurs the second sonata recital 
was given by Louis Wins and George Dandelot, the latter 
the son of the longest established concert manager in 
Paris, A. Dandelot, himself a musician and writer on 
musical subjects. As to Mr. Wins, it will be remembered 
that he was in New York last season to spread French 
musical propaganda and scored a decided success. They 
were assisted by Suzanne Laugée of the Opera Comique. 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI 


(Continued from page 7.) 
Don't sacrifice the clearness for speed, Trilby—keep it 
clear and brilliant. Let us have every waver. 
So—so—and now we shall give you THE CHRO- 
MATIC SCALE. 
The way of doing it—the method—is just the same as 
any other scale, only it is a little more difficult to get all 


Voce 





MUSICAL COURIER 


wiite for the coloratura soprano, as a rule, and I do not 
give exercises for it to other voices. 

The pizzicati are simply attacks loosely stopped the mo- 
ment the sound is made. For a voice well placed they 
come very easily indeed, only it is necessary to practise 
them enough to lose all effort or sense of trying to do 
them. As they are generally written in the extremely high 
register, care should be taken to have the mouth well open, 
with a sense of still opening, with very loose lips and throat. 
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the notes in and keep them perfectly discernible. First Exercise A, 


try five tones at a time ascending and descending, thus 
(see Example G). Then nine (see Example H), 

And then the regular scale up and down (see Example 
1) 

Get exercise No, 1 well before trying exercise No. 2, 
and do No. 2 very well before going to the final scale up 
and down, No, 3. Grace notes, turns, etc., are done in the 
same way as the quick scales. Some turns are made slow 
ly, of course, according to the character of the music to 
which they belong, and the slow ones are not done with 
“les petits coups.” 


Tue Przzicati. 


Yes, I'm going to give Trilby the Pizzicati, because sh 
is everything, you know—soprano, contralto—all in one, 
as Du Maurier imagined her. Do you remember the reply 
of the singing ma:*‘:1 Spartia to little Billie when he asked 
what kind of a vo .c she had? 


“Every voice a woman can have—three octaves—four.” 
The pizzicati are embellishments that composers only 
Exercise C, 
ted vr ° £ 


Verse 
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The greatest possible relaxation and lightness of attack are 
indispensable for pizzicati effects. (See Ex. A and B.) 

It is true that other voices besides the coloratura so- 
pranos have staccato passages, as in “Aida” in the last 
act; but these may be practised when you come to them, 
and IF THE WORDS ARE IN THE VOICE, they won't 
give much trouble. 

The role of Aida requires a dramatic soprano of the 
real old school, such as Grisi must have been. She needs 
power in the upper voice, in the center and low tones al- 
most like a mezzo, and yet she must sing with consummate 
art and finesse. I have heard many sopranos sing the 
role, but I have yet to hear an Aida truly great in all 
respects, 

One soprano will have the voice for it and lack the tem- 
perament to bring out the passion and overpowering volup- 
tuousness of the music; another will lack the dignity 
of pose and gesture and the southern, almost barbaric, 
grace of the Ethiopian princess. 

Both vocally and dramatically the role makes demands 
on the artist I have never seen entirely overcome, al- 
though in opera, music should come first, and the truly 
musical will appreciate an Aida who sings the wonderful 
music well, even if she does not charm the eye. 

[Now that the School of Velocity has been acquired I 
can establish Trilby’s exercises, to be done once daily—in 
the morning if she is to perform or practice in the after- 
noon—or, if she has an evening performance, she may do 
them in the afternoon. (See Exercises C, D and E, at 
bottom of page 10 and on page 11.] 

































































[In his next article, Svengali will answer Trilby’s 
questions on the change of registers and will tell the 
secret of broad, perfect diction. He will tell what he 
learned about diction from Juliani, Sarah Bernhardt 
and Caruso.—Editor’s Note.] 
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Exercise D. 


MUSICAL COURIER 






































Gomyposs ber vosces 


Continued up by semi-tones to key of E. 
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Exercise E. 
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The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, in session 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, set a new 
standard for teachers’ conventions and advanced well bal- 
anced reasons for more staple recognition of public school 
music. For many years a supervisors’ convention meant 
a happy social gathering—a renewal of friendships, and 
a well defined opportunity to exchange ideas. Frequently 
the teacher suffered because of the type of discussion, 
New theories were advanced and new methods of prac- 
tice were discussed before they had been tested. The time 
has passed when psychological measurements are of im- 
portance to the average teacher. The theory of mental re- 
action to instruction is all very well in itself, but does not 
properly function in the life of the rural teacher. 

How tHe Teacners View THE SuByjecr. 

The field worker in school music is far more interested 
in knowing how actually to get results than to be in- 
formed how and why some university instructor arrived at 
a certain conclusion by means of diagrams and charts, 
wherein all things were considered except the human 
element. With this in view, the conference presented only 
the practical side of the problem. The demonstrations 
were concrete and to the point. No effort was made to 
advance ideas which have not been sustained and support- 
ed by actual proof. The classes from the New York City 
public schools demonstrated the problems of a great city: 

First—How the problem is approached. 

Second—How the work is accomplished. 

Third—How the various methods are adjusted to par- 
ticular localities. 

Fourth—How the final result is made a definite part of 
school life, 

The demonstrations of classroom work in the various 
schools clearly indicated the difference in the manage- 
ment of a subject like music between a large city and a 
small town, and opened the way for many supervisors to 
enlarge upon their own ideas. These teachers in turn, 
with a fine spirit of co-operation, gave much in return, by 
means of suggestions and inspiration. 

Tue VALUABLE DiscussiQns. 

The round tables presented some interesting side lights 

on the development of the subject in recent years. The 


subjects covered were: 

Violin classes, 

Appreciation in the grade schools. 

Music in rural communities, 

The child voice and how to train it. 

High school courses, 

Normal schools and the preparation of the grade teacher. 

Additional discussions were on: Piano classes, the 
school orchestra, credit for outside study in music, the 
school band, 

These offered many enlightening touches to what are 
generally dry meetings, and the supervisors agreed that 
the advantages gained were the most valuable received in 
years, 


Tue ELEMENT or Prorir. 


In outlining the mission of the conference the impor- 
tant point was made that high standards must be set for 
the teacher. School music, to be placed on the high pedes- 


“tal it deserves, must be served by the finest and most capa- 


ble teachers who can be summoned to the cause. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary to raise the standard of in- 
struction to the point far beyond the meager training 
which has sufficed in the past. Summer schools can sérve 
this purpose as a means for additional training, but they 
can not and should not be made the prime factor in schol- 
arship. .A four year course was agreed upon as the correct 
requirement, because musicianship is, after all, the most 
important element, and the amount of collateral work re- 
quired can not be accomplished in a shorter space of time. 


Co-OPERATION WiTH OvurTsipe ACTIVITIES, 


To insure proper recognition and credit for outside 
study it is vitally important that all State associations and 
federations of music clubs be brought into closer contact 
with training schools for supervisors and grade teachers. 
The problem of the latter is equally important with the 
former, and the discussion of the normal school prepared 
the way for a better understanding and appreciation of 
the finer elements in the preparation for teaching. The 
Eastern Conference made its mission clear on this point, 
and will not recede from the position which has been es- 
tablished for all time. 
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Oruer TEACHING PROBLEMS, 


_ The A B C’s of pedagogy and the problems of organ- 
ization and administration came in for their full share. 
The proper adjustment of teacher and supervisor—super- 
visor and principal, etc., should not be neglected, but made 
clear to all involved in the great problem of school man- 
agement. 


Tue Open Forum, 


Another strikingly original touch was the open forum 
conducted by President Howard Clarke Davis. So many 
subjects were demanded for discussion that it was not pos- 
sible to program all. So, Wednesday morning was left 
free, and in the forum each subject was presented for 
consideration. It gave everyone an opportunity to air his 
views, and it is well to note here that some of the most 
valuable suggestions made at the conference came from 
this source. It clearly showed the democratic spirit of the 
meeting, and set a standard for service, to the~ teacher 
and by the teacher. Too much emphasis cannot be iaid 
on this point, and no convention is a good convention 
which does not serve the teacher. 


CoNncLusION. 


This great service has been accomplished and promul- 
gated through the finest medium possible—namely, the 
teacher. Rob this factor of inspiration, and irreparable 
harm has been done. Clothe it with the majesty of peda- 
gogical power, and the field is opened to unlimited possi- 
bilities. These messages have been sent forth to scatter 
the seeds of wisdom, and to fill the air with the fragrance 
of sweet promise and devotion to an ideal. 


Mme. Schoen-René for Switzerland 


Mme, Schoen-René, the well known vocal authority, 
sailed recently for Switzerland, where she will conduct 
at Berne from May 15 to October 1 a class of pupils 
drawn from Austria, Italy, the Baltic Provinces and 
America. Upon her return to America in the fall she 
will continue her teaching here. Marshall Bartholo- 
mew is her assistant teacher in New York. 

Prior to her sailing Mme. Schoen-René received word 
that one of her pupils, George Meader, had earned great 
success in both opera and concert in Switzerland. 
Mme, Schoen-René declared that her success in teach- 
ing is due to the fact that she has never stepped aside 
from the old Garcia method of vocal instruction. 


La Forge-Berimen Artist in Concert 


Michel Penha, cellist, and Bertha Stocking, pianist- 
accompanist, were the assisting artists at the fourth 
concert given by the University Heights Choral Society 
of the University of New York, on April 27. Miss 
Stocking, who possesses a clean cut technic and plays 
with much brilliance, was heard in the Boellman varia- 
tions with Mr. Penha. Later in the program she acted 
as accompanist for the chorus. Miss Stocking has been 
studying for several years with Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Berimen. 
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VAHRAH HANBURY 


SOPRANO 


Closes Brilliant First Year in the Concert Field with Many Engagements 
to Her Credit, Including Two Appearances Each with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 


RANDOM EXCERPTS AND TESTIMONIES: 


NEW YORK CITY 


POSTON 


mood of each song.”—Boston Transcript. 
PHILADELPHIA 


SYRACUSE 


GRAND RAPIDS 
Herald, 


Grand Rapids Evening Press. 


“There are not many voices among the new singers to compare with Miss Hanbury’s. It is rich 
and of a beautiful quality..—New York Herald, 


“Her voice is good, she uses it intelligently and has the power of summoning and sustaining the 


“A young artist of high attainment and great promise.”—Philadelphia Record. 
“Miss Hanbury’s success was complete.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Miss Hanbury made her first appearance in a program that was warmly appreciated. She was 
generous with her encores and the audience insistent for them.”—Syracuse Post Standard, 


“Her spirit is splendid, she has no limit of temperament and is alive to nuances.”—Grand Rapids 


“A voice of beautiful quality and much volume and she sings with freedom, style and finish.”— 



































Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 15, 1920, 
My dear Miss Ronee: ; 

i am enclosing Miss Hanbury’s criticisms, We all 
enjoyed her so much—her beautiful voice and charm- 
ing personality—and feel she has a great future be- 
fore her. 

With best wishes for Miss Hanbury and yourself, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Mrs. Heten B. Rowe, President, 
State Federated Music Clubs. 











Hillsboro, Texas, 
arch 22, 1920. 






My dear Miss Hopper: 
I have been eager to write you how charmed we 
were with Miss Hanbury. have never met a more 
lovely personality and her voice is rarely beautiful. 
In addition to this her beauty and manner on the 
platform were all that could be desired. I personally 
enjoyed her more than any number, 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. A. W. Youne. 
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CHICAGO OPERA’S SEASON IN 
CLEVELAND A GALA EVENT 


Hundreds Clamor for Admission After Tickets and 
Standing Room Were Sold Out—Cleveland String 
Quartet Gives Second Program—Madaleine 
MacGuigan Pleases as “Pop” Soloist—F ort- 
nightly Club Presents Greta Masson— 
Chicago Symphony in Farewell 
Concert After Forty-three Ap- 
pearances—Moiseiwitsch, 
the Soloist 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 10, 1920—The Chicago Grand 
Opera Company came for its 1920 season on March 25 and 
for three days captured all musical Cleveland. It was 
by far the most brilliant and successful opera engagement 
in the history of the city. Hundreds clamored for admis- 
sion after tickets and standing room were sold out, and 
the largest available auditorium was totally insufficient. 
Nothing so demonstrates Cleveland’s musical awakening 
as the almost desperate endeavor to get tickets or even 
standing room at the opera and at grand opera prices. 

“Tue Love or THREE K1NGs.” 

The first offering was Montemezzi’s “The Love of Three 
Kings,” featuring Mary Garden. Playing opposite her was 
Edward Johnson, who made his first appearance here, 
but it surely will not be his last if the enthusiasm he 
arcused is any criterion. Revealing a voice of rare cul- 
ture and smoothness, his dramatic and emotional climaxes 
were most satisfactory and adequate. 

“Lucta pt LAMMERMOOR.” 

Galli-Curci, as Lucia in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” as al- 
ways received a great ovation and sustained her place in 
the hearts of Cleveland’s music lovers. Although this was 
her third appearance here this season, the other two 
times being song recitals, Cleveland was eager to hear 
her in opera, so not a seat was vacant, the house being 
sold out days in advance. So insistent and thunderous 
was the applause that the artist was obliged to repeat the 
Mad Scene. Alessandro Dolci was the Edgar, and Gio- 
como Rimini, the Ashton. Virgilo Lazzari and Jose Mojica 
were in the other chief roles. Teofilo de Angelis con- 
ducted. 

“La Tosca.” 

Saturday afternoon, instead of the “Masked Ball” as 
announced, the opera presented was Puccini’s “La 
Tosca.” Rosa Raisa, as Tosca, in this her first appear- 
ance in Cleveland, earned one of the real ovations of the 
season, Her vivid impassioned acting and wonderful 
voice brought a regular hurricane of applause, and she 
was called back to the footlights again and again, Ed- 
ward Johnson was the Cavaradossi and as ih the “Love 
of Three Kings” gave a most finished and satisfactory per- 
formance. Rimini, Constantin Nicolay, Lodovico Oliviero 
and Desire Defrere were the other principal artists. 

“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” AND “PAGLIACCI.” 

Saturday evening, the season closed with the double bill 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” In the former 
Rosa Raisa had an enthusiastic reception as Santuzza. 
Dolci was the Turiddu, Anna Corenti was Lucia, and the 
role of Alfio was effectively sung by Defrere. 

In “Pagliacci” the chief attraction was Titta Ruffo, who 
made his first appearance locally. Anna Fitziu, as Nedda, 
revealed a voice of great volume and most agreeable 
quality, Both artists were generously applauded. There 
is much demand for a longer season next year and no 
doubt it would be a highly profitable proposition,’ finan- 
cially as well as artistically. 

“CLEVELAND STRING Quarter Gives Seconp Concert. 

The Cleveland String Quartet, an organization made up 
of gifted local players, namely, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra; Louis Edlin, concertmaster ; 
Victor de Gomez, cellist, and Herman Kolodkin, viola, 
the latter two also members of the Symphony, made its 
second appearance here on March 28. 

MADALEINE MacGuIGAN PLEAsEs As SYMPHONY SOLOIST. 

Madaleine MacGuigan, Irish violinist, was soloist at 
the Cleveland Symphony “Pop” concert, April 4, and dis- 
played talent of no small promise. She played Saint- 
Saéns’ B minor concerto with vivacity and charm. An- 
other feature of the program was the presentation of the 
compositions of two local musicians, Charles Rychlik and 
Emerson Whithorne, both of which were enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Rychlik contributed a spirited overture of 
real merit while Mr, Whithorne’s two short pieces, “The 
Night” and “The Rain,” were distinctly original with a 
flavor of the Orient. 

FortNiGHtLy CLus Presents Greta MAsson. 

The soloist for the final recital of the season of the 
Fortnightly Club was Greta Masson, who was heard Tues- 
day afternoon, April 6, at the Duchess Theater, Miss 
Masson won a distinct triumph. The program was a 
varied one consisting of songs both old and new ranging 
over Russian, French, English and American compositions, 
Mrs. William P. Bennett was the accompanist. 

Motsetwitscnh Appears WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY. 

The last number in the list of visiting symphony or- 
chestras brought to a close, on the evening of April 6, 
the most brilliant series in the history of Cleveland. 
Frederick Stock and the Chicago Orchestra gave a program 
of real artistic finish and technical achievement. These 
musicians were in the best of form and their reception 
was overwhelming. One thing that made the occasion of 
unusual interest was the knowledge that this was a fare- 
well appearance, since next year the Chicago Orchestra 
will not come to Cleveland. This concert was its forty- 
third appearance here, covering a period of many years. 

The program offered contained Bach’s third G major 
concerto, the adagio of which was arranged by Stock; 
Brahms’ symphony No. 3, in F major; the Beethoven con- 
certo in E flat major for piano and orchestra, and Wag- 
ner’s “Rienzi” overture. A big feature of the evening was 
the playing of Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, an 
artist possessing flawless technic, brilliancy and a discrim- 
inating sense of dynamic contrasts, G, W. F. 
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NEW YORK: 


-. . has a following all his own among lovers of piano . . . (Times) 

. practically unique among concert artists of the day . . . (Mail) 

. a poetry of an intimate sort ... (Tribune) 

- a more sterling and accurate player is not in America today . . . (Evening Sun) 

. compels admiration . . . played entrancingly . . . (Evening World) 

. a master of style . . . (American) 

. played imposingly (Bach-Liszt) . . . delightfully airy and thoroughly French 
(Debussy) ... (Evening Post) 

. was applauded so spontaneously and so insistently (Debussy group) . . . (Her- 
ald ) 

. his personality is magnetic and forceful . . . (Morning Telegraph) 


BOSTON: 


. played as Saint-Saéns played when he was in his high estate; but with more 


warmth in the lyric passages . . . (Herald) 

. played with adorable simplicity . . . (Record) 

. an artist worthy of association with our distinguished orchestra ... (Advertiser) 

. as elegant or exotic as Saint-Saéns himself . . . (Transcript) 

. his tone of most beautiful quality . . . incomparable strength and velocity . . . 
finale was simply breathtaking . . . will linger long in the memory . . . dra- 
matic eloquence . . . sensuous appeal .. . (Post) 

. played with the spontaneous abandon of an improvisation . . . (Science Monitor) 


PHILADELPHIA: 


. . . has gained much as poet and philosopher of the keyboard . . . master mind and 
masterhand in co-operation . . . last movement technically and spiritually a 
miracle . . . (Public Ledger) 

. a technique which is entirely complete .. . (Evening Star) 
. deepened the favorable impression created in previous appearances .. . (Evening 
Ledger) 
. rewarded with a demonstration of spontaneous approbation . . . (/nquirer) 
. scored an emphatic success .. . (Evening Bulletin) 


CHICAGO: 


. traditionists and conservatives probably would have found the Ganz reading (Ap- 
passionata) highly colored and over impassioned but nevertheless it was a mighty 





big, mighty enjoyable, truly masterful presentment . . . (Tribune) 
. has muscles, brain and emotions in about equal proportions . . . (/owrnal) 
. he brought the feeling of the dance from the piano and made a fascinating tone 
picture ... (Evening Post) 
. is more than any other pianist a musician’s musician . . . (Herald Examiner) 
. a broadening, ripening, progressive spirit that from year to year makes his art 
richer and more expressive . . . (American) 
. brought out its magnificence of musical thought, its consequence of idea and de- 
velopment, and its truly pianistic beauties .. . (News) 
MANAGEMENT: 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
LEAVES FOR SPRING TOUR 





Local Season Closes with Concerts by Thursday Mu- 
sical and Apollo Clubs, Ysaye and Elman Recital, 
Etc.—Seton Guild Performs “Pocahontas”— 
Forty Public School Orchestras Do 
Creditable Work 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 24, 1920—The musical events 
herewith recorded brought the local season to a close. 

For the final Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Friday 
evening concert, Katharine Goodson, the noted pianist, 
was soloist. She played the Liapounoff concerto No. 2 in 
E minor, op, 38, and was most enthusiastically received, 

The orchestra played Rabaud’s “Nocturnal Procession,” 
a symphonic poem after Lenau; the Sibelius symphony No. 
1 in E minor and Wagner’s prelude to the “Meistersingers,” 

Mitprep LANGTkY PRESENTS OBERHOFFER SONG, 

Mildred Langtry, local contralto, was the soloist March 
21 at the Sunday concert, achieving much success in her 
singing of Verdi's “Oh, Don Fatale” from “Don Carlos” 
and three songs—Elgar’s “Where Corals Lie,” Fourdrain’s 
“Chanson Norvegiennc’” and Emil Oberhoffer’s “Lost 
Love,” this last being an initial performance. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer’s composition is most original and of decided in- 
terest. It has a bewitching accompaniment. | , 

The orchestra played Goldmark’s “In Springtime,” Schu- 
mann’s “Spring” symphony, Bloch’s “Spring,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” “Rustle of Spring” by Sinding, and 
the Strauss waltz, “Voices of Spring.” 


Sympnony Leaves ror Sprinc Tour 
The last Sunday concert was given March 28, with Emma 


Noe, as soloist. She sang the Michaela aria from Bizet’s 
“Carmen” and the “Balatella” from Leoncavello’s “I Pagli- 
acci,” 

Grainger’s march, “From Over the Hills ;” “The Bartered 


tride,” Smetana; Alfen’s “Midsommarvaka ;” Czerwonky’s 
two modern sketches; “Questions,” Balfour; Gardner's 
“The Joyful Homecoming,” and Liszt's “Les Preludes” 
comprised the orchestral offerings. 

Following this concert, the Symphony left for its annual 
spring tour with more and better bookings than ever be- 
fore 

Tuurspay Musica, CLup CONCERT, 

The Thursday Musical Club’s annual concert, given by 
the glee club with May Williams Gunter as director, took 
place at a recent date. The singers did exceptionally fine 
work, and Walter J. Williams, tenor, made his first ap- 
pearance before a local audience. The club has had a 
successful year and is thoroughly established as one of the 
notable factors in musical life here. 

Seron Guitp Perrorms “Pocanontas.” 

The Seton Guild gave a most satisfactory performance 
of the opera, “Pocahontas,” by Edward J. Johnson, The 
music is tuneful and satisfactory for amateur singers. In- 
cidental selections were played by Ruth Anderson, violin- 
ist. J. Austin Williams was the conductor and Charles 
Holt the stage director, 

Anna Case Sincs witn Apo.ito Crus. 

The Apollo Club was heard in concert at the Auditorium, 
April 20, when a packed house greeted the chorus and 
Anna Case, who was soloist. Hal Woodruff, director ; Dr. 
Herbert Rhys-Herbert, pianist, and Edmund Sereno Ender, 
organist, helped to make the concert a success. Miss Case 
gave her songs with exquisite taste, beautiful quality of 
voice and excellent interpretation. 

Ysaye ANp Evman Recitat ENJoyep. 

Of prime interest to local music lovers was the appear- 
ance on April 7 at the Auditorium of Eugene Ysaye and 
Mischa Elman. These jont recitals have become too 
famous to need further comment, but local music lovers 
enjoyed the artists’ playing to the fullest extent. 

Hicu Scuoots Orrer Harmony CLAssEs. 

The latest branch of music introduced into the public 
schools is practical harmony as inaugurated and taught by 
J. Victor Reoneaist, who has had classes in the five high 
schools and three junior highs. 

Final recitals have been given in all these schools, when 
the youthful composers played or sang their compositions. 
Many instrumentalists have appeared and much talent dis- 
closed. 

Scnoo. Orcnestras AND CHoruses Do CRrepITABLe Work, 

Each high school has given a sacred concert and an 

.opera or operetta, These are accompanied by the school 
orchestras (from thirty to forty-five members each) and 
closely approach a periection that is seldom heard among 
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amateurs. Generally there is an admission charged and 
the proceeds go for music and instruments. The three 
junior highs have made a creditable showing this year, 
presenting operas that were almost as difficult as the ones 
given by the high schools, 

The grades have done highly creditable work also. En- 
tertainments have been given by choruses or glee clubs in 
practically every one of the eighty schools. There are 
forty grade school orchestras, and Ruth Anderson, super- 
visor of this branch, has overseen numerous concerts. The 
climax was reached when Miss Anderson chose the best 
player from each orchestra and drilled these forty players 
for a final concert given April 18 at the Art Institute, when 
an audience of 1,400 people applauded the efforts of these 
little players. Good music was well played and, best of all, 
the players followed the baton with great fidelity. 

Lucy Crittenden, a talented young violinist, played a 
solo, two glee clubs from the Siwatl School sang, and a 
fife and drum corps from the Lowell School gave three 
numbers. Miss Crittenden’s playing was vociferously ap- 
plauded, her sweet tone being highly complimented. 

At this concert there also appeared a violin choir of 
forty-two members, who received all their training from 
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“One can listen long to such a voice.” 
—W. J, Henderson in N. Y. Sun. 
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the ten-cent lessons given in the classes in the public 
schools. Kalman Jelenik has entire charge of this work, 
and this event made a fine showing for the new line of 
teaching. Two tunes were arranged for four different 
violin parts and were played without piano, the players fol- 
lowing their director very well indeed. R. A. 


Children’s Compositions Figure on Program 


A very interesting concert was recently given at the 
Albany (Ore.) College Conservatory of Music, of which 
Alice Clement is director. The program consisted of 
vocal selections rendered by Mamie Lenhart, dramatic 
soprano and head of the vocal department, and piano 
numbers by Miss Clement. A feature of the second half 
of the program was several numbers composed during 
the past year by pupils in Miss Clement’s piano and har- 
mony classes. They were as follows: Song—“The 
Dandelion,” Dorothy Glann, 6; piano—“The Cuckoo,” 
Josephine Ralston, 11; song—“Do You Know?” Lugene 
Dowd, 6; piano—“Desert Fantasy,” Robert Fleming, 13; 
piano—Dance of the Gnomes,” Mildred Glann, 10; song— 
“I Had a Little Doggy,” Robert Barker, 11, and piano— 
“Sunshine and Shadows,” Hubert Fortmiller, 17. 
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WORK OF ST. OLAF CHOIR 
LAUDED IN BALTIMORE 


Lutheran Singers Achieve Remarkable Success—Edwin 
Grasse Heard in Excellent Program—Sylvan Levin 
Gives Peabody Scholarship Recital 

Baltimore, Md., April 24, 1920.—St. Olaf’s Lutheran 
Choir, one of the finest choirs that has been heard in this 
city, attracted a large audience when it made its first and 
only appearance in this city on April 19 at the Lyric 
Theater. Under the able leadership of F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, the choral music presented proved a real treat to 
music lovers. The choir was brought to Baltimore by the 
Lutheran churches cf this city, John Ely being chairman 


of the special committee. 


The program was well selected and included numbers 
from Bach, Schren, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Gretchaninoff and 
others, with a composition by the conductor, entitled “Ho- 
sanna,” and a melody from the twelfth century. “Beautiful 
Savior,” sung by the soprano and chorus with great beauty. 
Although all the music was given entirely without any in- 
strumental accompaniment, it was absolutely true to pitch 
throughout. It was almost marvelous what the conductor 
accomplished with his well trained choir in the way of 
delicate pianissimo and full crescendo, Another charming 
quality of the singers was clear enunciation, so distinct 
that one might easily follow every word. 

Epwin Grasse Hearn 1n Excectent ProcraM. 

Highly artistic was the performance of Edwin Grasse, 
the blind violin virtuoso, organist and composer, heard in 
a recital at old St. Paul’s Church, and the large audience 
attested to the esteem with which the gifted musician is 
held in Baltimore, The program was of special interest 
as it not only provided music lovers of this city an oppor- 
tunity of hearing two original compositions by Mr. Grasse, 
in addition to several transcriptions for the organ, but 
added pleasure was given in the beautiful interpretations 
by Mr. Grasse of two compositions by Edwin L. Turnbull 
of Baltimore, “A Melody from Lanier’s Flute,” and a mil- 
itary march, “Victory,” that Mr. Turnbull has dedicated 
to the U. S. Marines. “The Melody from Lanier’s Flute,” 
the tune of which was hummed by Father Tabb to Mr. 
Turnbull some years ago, in its arrangement and beautiful 
harmonies fully expressed the spirit of the great poet, and 
reflected great credit to Mr. Turnbull and also to Mr. 
Grasse, who produced it on the violin with all its subtle 
beauty. As played on the organ by Mr. Grasse, the mili- 
tary character of the march was much accentuated with 
the effect as of some triumphant entry. 

The sonata for the organ, built on a Gregorian theme by 
Mr. Grasse, showed individuality of treatment and 
abounded in exquisite harmonies. The transcriptions for 
the organ of Mozart’s minuet from the “Jupiter” sym- 
phony, Grieg’s “The Last Spring” and Wagner’s prelude 
to “Lohengrin” preserved all the beauty of the originals. 

Mr. Grasse is essentially a master of the violin and his 
composition in manuscript, a “pastoral” for the violin, was 
heard with keen interest, in conjunction with the andante 
from the violin concerto by Mendelssohn, praeludium and 
allegro by Pugnani, Beethoven’s minuet, an aria from 
Bach’s suite in D major, and the largo from the opera, 
‘Xerxes.” All were given with a brilliancy of technic 
and a thorough appreciation of the thought and message 
of the individual number. It was the work of an artist 
and the audience realized and appreciated it. In the vio- 
lin numbers Mr, Grasse was accompanied by Alfred R. 
Willard, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church. 

Sytvan Levin Gives Peasopy Scuorarsuip RECITAL. 


The third and last of the series of scholarship reci 
at the Peabody Conservatory of Music was cee Je 
by Slyvan Levin, the brilliant young pupil of the director, 
Harold Randolph. Young Levin is the holder of the Pea- 
body alumni piano scholarship, which was awarded him 
three years ago by the faculty after a competitive examin- 
ation. The recital marked the close of this scholarship and 
met also a requirement of the award. The program was 
of exceptional interest and contained numbers by Bach- 
Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Schulz-Evler, com- 
prising the prelude and fugue in A minor, sonata appas- 
 aaarot» maceneen & F sharp major, Berceuse, etude in 

major, etude in F minor, arabesques o 
“The Beautiful Blue Danube” i oe 


Matzenauer and Dilling Close Prentzel Series 


Margaret Matzenauer, Metropolitan Opera contralto 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist, closed Pihe Promaan 
Series in Waterbury, Conn, Other artists who appeared 
in the same series this season were Galli-Curci, Enrico 
Caruso, Amato and Casals. 
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Ovide Musin Presents Artist-Pupil 

Ovide Musin, founder of the Belgian School of Violin 
in New York, presented Marcus Shoup (a fifteen year 
old pupil) in recital at the Musin music studios, 51 West 
Seventy-sixth street, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 16. The young artist played a program which 
comprised “The Devil's Trill,” Tartini (with cadenza 
by Leonard); concerto in A minor, No, 5, Vieuxtemps; 
Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj; “Menuett” in D ma- 
or, Mozart: “Valse de Concert,” Musin, and polonaise 
in A major, Wieniawski 

His tone, technic and intonation showed the results 
of thorough training and reflected great credit upon 
ir. Musin. The young man gives every promise Oi a 
brilliant career. His work was applauded by a good 
sized and enthusiastic audience 


Another Talented Musin Pupil to Be Heard 

Carl Claus, an exceptionally talented pupil of Ovide 
Musin, will give a violin recital at the Ovide Musin Stu 
<1 West Seventy-sixth street, on Sunday afternoon, 


1; 
aos, 


May 23 











EMINENT CRITICS LAUD 


GEBHARD 


AFTER BOSTON PIANO RECITAL, JAN. 13, 1920 
PHILIP HALE IN HERALD—Mr, Gebhard played delight 


and form of Debussy’s 


full He brought out the substance 

music without losing the exquisite poetic flavor of the two 
mpressionistic pieces The Sarabande was stately in its 
melancholy; he felt the humor of “General Lavine.” He was 
not unduly sentimental in Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” Chabrier’s 
“Rourrée Fantasque’ and Liszt's ‘Waldesrauschen" were 
played brilliantly, but not merely as battlehorses for parade 
An audience that filled the hall was most enthusiasti 

H. T. PARKER IN TRANSCRIPT—Minded often was Mr 
Gebhard to large voice for piano and music, to large impres 
sion upon his hearers. He spared not in sonorous contrasts 
im the Chopin “Fantasie,” op. 49; full-bodied of tone and 
march was his Liszt, while the “Bourrée Fantasque’”’ was the 
clattering dance of record as well as of Chabrier’s rhythms 


Gebhard Thorough 


sterling pianist is Mr 
There is no more ef 


A sound pianist, a 
in all that he does 


he is to the core 
ficient pianist 
ARTHUR WILSON IN GLOBE—Of Mr 
and taste it is scarcely necessary to say much to the 
which has long known and admired his talents 


Gebhard's skill 
Boston 


public, 
“PAGAN POEM” OF LOEFFLER IN NEW YORK 
WITH NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
OCT. 10 and 11, 1919 


NEW YORK HERALD—Mr. is of haunting 


Loeffler’s music 


beauty and real power Its piano-obligato is piquant, and ## 
was admirably played by Heinrich Gebhard, 
NEW YORK EVENING POST—The “Pagan Poem" is per- 


haps the finest of Loeffler’'s works, but it is not heard often, 
owing to the elaborate piano part. Heinrich Gebhard of Bos 
ton played it “con amore,” and with a true sense of its pro 
portion to the rest of the wark. 

EVENING WORLD—Mr. Gebhard maintained his place ad- 
mirably 

TIMES—The dificult piano part was 
Gebhard with exactiy the right feeling, 


“PAGAN POEM” IN CLEVELAND WITH CLEVE- 


LAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, FEB. 4, 1920 
JAMES H, ROGERS IN CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
Mr. Gebhard played with splendid effectivencss—he revealed 
power, fluency and musicianship of a high order 
ARCHIE BELL IN CLEVELAND LEADER—Heinrich Geb 
hard was at the keyboard, and performed most dexterously. 


GRIEG CONCERTO IN BOSTON WITH BOSTON 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, MAR. 12 and 13, 1920 
OLIN DOWNES IN BOSTON POST—Mr. Gebhard played 
superbly, like the same authoritative grtist that he is le 
was justly applauded and recallec 
PHILIP HALE IN BOSTON 
played brilliantly. 


played by Heinrich 


HERALD—Mr. Gebhard 
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HUROK INTRODUCING TWO NEW RUSSIAN ARTISTS 


Their Unique Five Year Tour in the Far East—To Play Here Independently 


MICHAEL PIASTRO, 
Violinist. - 

Michael Piastro was born in Kerz, Russia, in 1901. As 
a child he studied the violin with his father, who had been 
a pupil of Leopold Auer. After a thorough preliminary 
education young Piastro was admitted to the Petrograd 
Conservatory of Music and placed in the care of Auer, 
thus being the second generation of his family to be in- 
structed by that genius of pedagogues.. The “youthful 
musician made rapid headway and in 1910 was graduated 
with highest honors, winning the annual “gold medal. In 
1912 he added to his laurels as a virtuoso by winning the 
1,000 rouble prize in competition with ten other master 
violinists. 

Until 1914, Piastro was engaged in several concert tours 
of Russia, Scandinavia and Central Europe. He was the 
soloist at a number of the Kussewitzky concerts in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd; with the Warsaw Philharmonic So- 
ciety, the Stockholm Symphony Society, the Helsingsfors 
Symphony Society, the Riga Symphony Society and the 
Blithner Orchestra of Berlin, 

He was the first violinist to introduce the Glazounoff 
concerto to the concert stage, and on several occasions 
played the work with the composer conducting the 
orchestra, 

At the outbreak of the world war Piastro was excused 
from military service after returning to his native land. 


ALFRED MIROVITCH, 
Pianist. 

Alfred Mirovitch springs from a musical family of 
which Ossip Gabrilowitsch is a member. At the early age 
of six, he aled musical tendencies, and at nine had 
developed into a skillful pianist and an ambitious, if not 
accomplished, composer. 

After graduating from high school, he was restrained 
by parental objections (his father. wanted him to study 
law) from continuing his musical studies. Rather than be 
so arbitrarily checked in his career he ran away from 
home. Secretly appealing to Annette Essipoff, widow of 
the famous Leschetizky and head of the piano department 
of the Petrograd Conservatory, he was admitted to her 
advanced class after a private hearing, without taking the 
customary entrance examinations. 

He was graduated in 1909 with full honors, winning the 
gold medal and the much sought for Rubinstein prize, a 
grand piano with engraved silver plate. In the concert 
tours which followed, he appeared in the leading cities of 
Russia, Scandinavia and Germany. He was soloist under 
the great Safanoff at one of his concerts in Southern 
Russia, soloist with the Helsingfors Symphony Society 
on three occasions, also with the Royal Symphony Society 
of Copenhagen, the Stockholm Symphony Society and at 
one of the Liszt Festivals. At the outbreak of the war 
Mirovitch was compelled to cancel a contracted tour of 
England and the Continent. 


It was at this time that Messrs. Piastro and Mirovitch joined forces for an extended concert tour in the Far 


Kast 


From 1914 to 1919 they appeared in over four hundred joint+and solo recitals in Siberia, China, Japan, the Strait 


Settlements, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and the Hawaiian Islands. While sojourning in Melbourne, they 
were the guests of Mme. Melba at her home there. Theif.arrival in this country ended one of the most interesting, 
extensive, successful and unique concert tours ever undertaken by European artists. 

They will be introduced here néxt season under the management of S. Hurok, making their New York debut 
in independent recitals at Carnegie Hell--'Fhey will, of- course, occasionally appear together when they are engaged 
to do so, but except for that they will appear entirely in solo recitals throughout the United States and Canada. 





Edith De Lys to Concertize 


The announcement that Edith De Lys will make a short 
concert tour, will be good news to admirers of this re- 
markable artist whose success in Europe has rarely been 
equaled. Edith De Lys is a pupil of the great tenor, Jean 
De Reszke, for whom she entertains an admiration that 
is little short of worship. And yet one cannot help but 
understand it when she tells what the famous master did 
for her because of his absolute confidence in her ability. 

Edith De Lys has scored triumph upon triumph at 
Covent Garden, at the Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, at 
the Paris Opéra, in Milan, Rome, Vienna, Prague, Monte 
Carlo, etc. Brunet, the Brussels critic,* writing in Le 
Guide Musical, described her voice as. “the voice of Caruso 
for a woman.” In reviewing her performance of “Aida,” 
the critic of Comoedia wrote: ‘ And what art in 
her singing! In truth who has not seen Edith De Lys in 
‘Aida’ has not seen Aida.” A tribute indeed, but only one 
of many! 

Edmond Cartier, the veteran Brussels’ critic, wrote the 
following after having heard Mme. De Lys in “Aida” at 
La Monnaie Opera House: “You must hear and see 
Edith De Lys in ‘Aida.’ She has sung several operas here 
but never, did she sing as last night. I, with my thirty 
years of experience, have seen many stars, but never has 
anything appealed as Edith De Lys in ‘Aida.’ Not since 
the days of Mme. Krauss has ‘Aida’ been sung as De Lys 
sings it. She carried her public with her, and in the Nile 
scene, in the midst of her great aria, they gave her an 
ovation, and it was several seconds before she could con- 
tinue. I have seen the youth of Coquelin, Mounet-Sully, 
Réjane, and Sarah Bernhardt, and Edith De Lys can be 
placed at the side of these great exemplars of the stage. 
After last night’s performance, Edith De Lys has ‘arrived,’ 
and she can be counted one of the greatest artists of the 
day.” . 
“Mme. De Lys’ success in Europe was at once duplicated 
in New Orleans, where she sang as prima donna with the 
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DUDLEY BUCK 


Will again hold Summer Classes 
FROM JUNE 7th TO AUGUST 14th 


For reservations and further information address: 
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New Orleans Grand Opera Company. Her Violetta set 
the audience into unrestrained enthusiasm and at once 
she was acclaimed one of the most extraordinary singers 
ever heard in the Crescent City. An artist who can tri- 
umph in “Aida” and “Traviata” must be unusually en- 
dowed. There are not many, but Edith De Lys is un- 
questionably one of the elect. 

_ Assisting Mme. de Lys is Jay McGrath, a young violin- 
ist who has been meeting with marked success. Mr. 
McGrath is a pupil of Jacques Thibaud and Leon Same- 
tini. As a child he manifested an ardent love of music 
which his parents carefully fostered under the best teachers. 
His talent combined with his ingratiating personality in- 
variably wins his audiences. ? 

A recent comment on his playing reads: “Mr. McGrath’s 
ambitious program was given with the fine musical feeling 
for which his conscientious study has given him power of 
expression. The poetic beauty and musical authority to- 
gether with the high standard he has set for himself give 
his admirers every reason to believe that he will be a 
satisfying musical success. Enthusiastic applause was 
given each of his numbers, and he graciously responded to 
encores.” Mme. de Lys and Mr. McGrath will have as 
their accompanist Mary Cushing Ely. 





Jerome Rappaport Plays for American Legion 


Under the auspices of Empire Post, No. 250, and 
New York University Post, No. 750, of the American 
Legion, Jerome Rappaport, the gifted boy _ pianist, 
gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
May 13, for the benefit of those who served in the late 
war. Young Rappaport, whose extraordinary talent 
and highly developed technic, as well as musicianship, 
astonished old musicians on several occasions earlier 
in the season, again created a sensation by his artistic 
playing. His program contained: Sonata in A major, 
Scarlatti; prelude in B minor and two mazurkas, B flat 
and C major, Chopin; “Song of the Lark,” Tschaikow- 
sky; fantasia in C minor, Bach; “Arabesque,” No. 2, and 
“Danse de la Poupee,” Debussy; “Moment Musicale,” 
Schubert; “Le coucou,” Daquin; toccata, Scarlatti; 
“Sounds in the Night,” Cadman; “Down Stream,” East- 
wood Lane, and “Frolic,” Mana-Zucea, in all of which 
marked intelligence and assurance were displayed. 


Alexander Bloch’s Summer Plans 


Alexander Bloch will again spend the summer at 
Lake George, where he will be accompanied by a large 
number of pupils who have arranged for lessons during 
the entire heated term. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bloch have also decided to devote sev- 
eral hours daily to preparing programs for next sea- 
son’s sonata recitals, a number of bookings for which 
have already been secured. 


Fontrese Wins New Laurels at Spartanburg 


It was the consensus of opinion. that Marguerite 
Fontrese sang exceptionally well at the recent Spartan- 
burg Festival and scored a tremendous success. Miss 
Fontrese and her teacher, Mrs. F. H. Snyder, had been 
working very hard for just this, and both are to be con- 
gratulated upon the fine results achieved by the young 
artist. 
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STUDY VOICE THIS SUMMER 
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Summer School of Vocal Instruction 
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FOR SINGERS AND TEACHERS 
Round Lake, NEW YORK (near Saratoga) 


Sixteenth Consecutive Season Six Weeks’ Session 


July 5—August 14 
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THE SYSTEM: ; 


Freedom and Relaxation—Breathing and Breath Control—Tone Reinforcement and Resonance—Tone 
Color—Diction—Interpretation 























Tri-Weekly Private Lessons Bi-Weekly Lecture Classes in Technique of Voice 
Bi-Weekly Classes in Song Analysis and Interpretation Bi-Weekly Classes in Elementary French Diction 
Classes in Stage Deportment Weekly Pupils’ Recitals 
Mr. Cornell has studied with leading masters in all depart- Forrest Lamont, who has received all his vocal training 
ments of singing: Concert, oratorio and opera. From his from Mr. Cornell, has been re-engaged for the fourth sea- 
training he has deduced a system which has produced many son with the Chicago Opera Company for leading roles to 
noted singers in the concert and opera fields. star with Mary Garden, Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, ete. 
The students of The A. Y. Cornell Summer School live daily and hourly for six weeks in a delightful musical atmosphere, 


socially and professionally. ‘They come in contact with live, wide-awake singers and teachers from all parts of the United 
States, and cannot fail to acquire new and advanced ideas and renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

The School offers to singers and teachers a special and unique course of study; a definite, practical, and logically formulated 
system; a study of the singing voice, from the objective as well as the subjective side of the question, where teachers and 
singers can study practically, not only their own voices, but all other voices as well—an objective study of untold value. 


Early enrollment is urged, as Mr. Cornell can only accommodate a limited number of pupils. For circular and 
further particulars apply 


A. Y. CORNELL, 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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CINCINNATI CELEBRATES TWENTY-FOURTH 
FESTIVAL WITH SIX UNUSUAL CONCERTS 


Under the Leadership of Eugene Ysaye, Chorus, Soloists and Orchestra Achieve Fine Results—Children’s Chorus an Added Feature—Symphony by Ysaye’s Brother 
Given a Stirring Rendition—-Work of Chorus Especially Praiseworthy 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10, 1920.—The twenty-fourth bien- 
nial May Music Festival opened at Music Hall, Cincin- 
nati, on the evening of May 4, in a thoroughly auspicious 
manner. There was a large and brilliant audience, and in 
all respects the occasion was a notable one, well sustain- 
ing the character of opening nights of similar festivals 
in Cincinnati’s past musical history. Two years ago there 
was more or less of a damper thrown upon the entire 
festival due to the anxieties of the war, but during the 
1920 festival there was none of this feeling to lessen the 
pleasure of those who attended, 

Even in the selection of the program one felt this feeling 
of victory and thanksgiving, the opening number being 
Handel's “Te Deum,” which was written in celebration of 
the peace of Dettigen. This work was the opening one at 
the first festival, sung in 1873, and was in a measure an 
appropriate repetition of the initial concert of forty-seven 
years ago. It was sung this year as a paen of victory. 
The work is rather more fitted to choral parts, and the 
chorus was well trained and brilliant in its interpretation, 
sustaining, as in the past, its reputation for splendid work. 
In fact, the chorus is the big part of the festival, without 
which there would be no festival. By far the greater part 
of the choral personnel is the same as at previous con- 
certs, a fact evident from the excellent work accomplished. 
This body of singers has been carefully trained, many in 
the audience especially commenting on the unusually fine 
work of the singers, It is unusual to hear so large a 
body of singers in choral works wherein such infinite 
care is given to the musical expression and the general 
character of the work. 

This work is not a grateful one for the soloists, but 
Cincinnati was fortunate in being able to secure singers 
who were able to make the most of their opportunities, 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto ; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, are 
names to conjure with in the musical world, and with 
their aid it was a foregone conclusion that the work would 
be splendidly presented. The same soloists were heard 
again in the Verdi Requiem, which formed the second 
half of the program 

An opportunity to display their various musical gifts 
was afforded soloists, chorus and orchestra in the Verdi 
work, an opportunity which was by no means neglected. To 
Eugene Ysaye, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, and the musical director of this year’s festival, 
is due a very great share of the credit for its success, 
He was at his best in the Verdi work, the score seeming 
to call forth his most magnetic and enthusiastic efforts. 





The work of the chorus calls for the highest praise, clarity 
of tone, unanimity of attack and beauty of phrasing being 
noteworthy characteristics, 

As for the soloists, Miss Barbour made a splendid im- 
pression with her lovely voice and thoroughly charming 
personality, Each year the art and popularity of Merle 
Alcock grows, and with reason, as those who heard her 
on this occasion can testify. Both Mr. Murphy and Mr, 
Werrenrath never fail to satisfy. They are to be classed 
among those all too seldom found artists who can always 
be depended upon to give of their best. 

In point of leader, soloists, chorus, orchestra, and the 
large audience in attendance, the opening concert was all 
that could possibly be desired, 

Seconp Concert, May 5. 

As has been the custom of other years, the second night 
of the festival was devoted to a large work, the one 
chosen for this year’s festival being César Franck’s “The 
Beatitudes,” which was given a brilliant rendition. In this 
the chorus was'given ample opportunity to show its merit, 
an opportunity it took advantage of to the fullest extent. 
It is not an easy work to sing, but the chorus did it full 
justice. 

The soloists were Inez Barbour, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy, Edward Johnson, Dan 
Beddoe, Reinald Werrenrath and Gustaf Holmquist. Miss 
Barbour, Miss Alcock, Mr. Murphy and Mr. Werrenrath 
sang even better than the previous evening, if such a thing 
were possible, deepening the favorable impression already 
created. The luscious béauty of Matzenauer’s voice 
charmed and held the delighted attention of her enthusi- 
astic auditors. This was Mr. Johnson's first festival appear- 
ance since his operatic triumphs of the past season, and 
he was in fine form. His is a voice of power and dra- 
matic fervor, which had many excellent opportunities to 
make its full beauties felt, Mr. Beddoe is another reliable 
artist whose splendid work at festivals throughout the 
country has made*him a prime favorite. Both he and Mr. 
Holmquist maintained in a most satisfying manner the 
high standard of excellence set. 


Tuirp Concert, May 6 (MATINEE). 

The first of the orchestral matinees, given on Thursday 
afternoon, May 6, brought forth a large audience. ‘ On this 
occasion the chorus seats were occupied by six hundred 
children from the public schools, who had a portion in 
Liszt’s symphony to Dante’s divine comedy. They made 
an inspiring sight when they stood up to sing, and no less 
inspiring was their y dew | work. The excellence and 
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thoroughness of their training was at once evident, the 
work calling forth the delighted comments of everyone 
present, 

For the opening number Conductor Ysaye elected to 
present the “Atala” overture, arranged by himself and 
founded on themes taken from a cantata written by his 
gifted brother. The work possesses real merit, and, as 
was to be supposed, it was given a thoroughly sympathetic 
and interesting interpretation. This work was followed 
by three Debussy nocturnes, one of which, “Sirens,” was 
given its first local hearing at this time. It is still further 
unusual in that it requires a chorus of women’s voices. 
Although it is a very difficult part, the chorus gave it a 
rendition which for tonal and interpretative beauty was a 
credit to every individual member of the chorus and to the 
conductor as well. 

Mme. Matzenauer was the soloist at this concert, sing- 
ing the familiar role of Brunnhilde in the immolation 
scene from “The Twilight of the Gods,” Wagner. She 
made a fine Brunnhilde, singing her part in magnificent 
style and with that beauty of tone for which she is famous. 
This number, together with the “Siegfried Death March,” 
formed the finale of this concert, the conductor and his 
men coming in for their share of the applause. In the 
first half of the program Mme. Matzenauer sang the letter 
scene from “Eugen Onegin” of Tschaikowsky, using the 
Russian text and supplementing it with a delightful work 
of Ysaye, a paraphrase on some Mendelssohn melodies 
with a French text. Her enthusiastic audience seemed 
loath to have her go, 


Fourta Concert, MAy 7. 

There was a splendid audience present at the fourth 
concert of the festival, the program for which comprised 
“The Deluge” of Saint-Saéns and the ninth symphony of 
Beethoven, The former had been performed but once 
before here, this being during the régime of Theodore 
Thomas in 1890, while the occasion marked the twelfth 
performance of the Beethoven work at these festivals. 
With the orchestra and chorus fully alive to the possibili- 
ties of both works, Conductor Ysaye was able to present 
to the enthusiastic hearers notable readings. The soloists 
were Inez Barbour, Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy and 
Reinald Werrenrath for both numbers, and the result 
could not have been otherwise than excellent. Special 
mention should be given Emil Heerman, concertmaster of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, for his very fine ren- 
dition of the violin solo part in the prelude to the Saint- 
Saéns work. 

It is worthy of note that the occasion marked the ninety- 
sixth anniversary of the first performance of the Beetho- 
ven symphony, it having been first given in Vienna on 
May 7, 1824. And for its audience at Cincinnati it could 
not fail to hold fully as much as it had for that earlier 
assemblage of music lovers in. Austria. 

Perhaps it may sound like a mere repetition of words 
to praise the chorus for its every performance, but the 
admiration one felt for its efforts and results achieved 
grew with each offering. 

Firtu Concert, May 8 (MATINEE). 

The final day of the May Music Festival gave the public 
two remarkably fine concerts to enjoy. The matinee took 
on the form of an orchestral concert with Edward John- 
son, tenor, as the sololist. Mr. Johnson had already es- 
tablished himself firmly in the regard of Cincinnati music 
lovers at his previous appearance during the festival, so 
that his appearance was much anticipated. Nor was any- 
one disappointed. He was in fine voice, singing the reci- 
tative and aria, “If With All Your Hearts,” from Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” and the Italian aria of Durante with 
remarkable beauty of voice. Dramatic power also marked 
his rendition of the aria from Giordano’s “Andre Chenier” 
and two songs from Wagner’s “Meistersingers.” His 
was a very real success and one thoroughly deserved. 

Special interest in this program centered upon the sym- 
phony, which was Theophile Ysaye’s No. 1 in-F major. 
The work shows the composer to be a very serious and 
deep thinking musician, who understands fully the difficult 
art of orchestration. Under the sympathetic baton of 
Conductor Ysaye it was given a reading which will long 
remain within the memory of all who were fortunate 
enough to hear it. Another novelty on the program was 
the suite of Stravinsky, “L’Oiseau Blue,” comprising bal- 
let music of marked individuality. The other orchestral 
numbers included the overture, “Manfred,” of Schumann, 
which opened the program, and the overture to Wagner’s 
“Meistersingers,” with which it closed. 

Sixta Concert, May 8 (EVENING). 

The final concert of the festival, on Saturday evening, 
May 8, offered an altogether excellent performance of 
“The Trojans in Carthage,” of Berlioz. On this occasion 
the soloists were Margaret Matzenauer, Inez Barbour, 
Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy, Dan Beddoe, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Gustaf Holmquist, with Joseph O’Meara as 
the reader. There are some very stirring and dramatic 
themes in the work, themes of which chorus, soloists and 
orchestra made the most, with the result that the perform- 
ance was of real brilliance. Especially worthy of men- 
tion was the chorus at the opening of the first part, which 
could not fail to give the sympathetic listener a real thrill. 
Mr. Beddoe did some very fine incidental solo work, sing- 
ing the part of Iopas, the minstrel, in his celebration of 
Ceres and the song of the sailor. Mme. Matzenauer was 
the Dido, and a splendid queen she made, her impersona- 
tion being replete with vocal beauty and dramatic fire. 
Lambert Murphy was a vocally excellent Aenaes. The 
other soloists made the most of their limited opportunities. 

Neither the chorus nor the orchestra departed from the 
high standard they had set for themselves by their fine 
work throughout the festival, but, if such a thing were pos- 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Several reasons are given by the New York 
World why more Wagner operas are to be returned 
to the Metropolitan Opera repertory next season. 
“Wagner pays,” said the World, and we did not 
read further than that. 

anoesdbieiitpsbinnhaat 

Strauss is still a stranger to American concert 
halls, but Germany tomorrow (Friday) is to hear 
John Alden Carpenter’s suite, “Adventures in a 
Perambulator” at a concert of the Bluethner Or- 
chestra, which was directed once on a time by Josef 
Stransky, now of the New York Philharmonic. 

-—————_¢———- 

Is American music making its way abroad? 
Berlin is hearing Carpenter’s “Perambulator” suite 
this week, and next week at the Swiss Musical 
Festival at Zurich, May 29 to 31, the Hungarian 
violinist, Joseph Szigeti, is to play the solo part of 
a symphonic poem for violin and orchestra by 
Templeton Strong. 

- oe Ye 

Saint-Saéns, eighty-four years young, is off t« 
Athens to play piano for the Greeks, Perhaps M. 
Saint-Saéns has been practising since we last heard 
him, in 1911. What is the secret of his apparently 
perpetual youth? The only other concert pianist 
who equalled Saint-Saéns’ record, in fact, sur- 
passed it, was Carl Reinecke, He played a Mozart 
concerto with orchestra just before his death, in 
Leipsic, at the age of eighty-six. 


-@ 








From Cincinnati come reports that the recent 
May Festival held there has left trouble in its wake 
in so far as the feeling between the conductor 
(Eugene Ysaye) and his chorus is concerned. It 
appears that he was in fitful mood on several occa- 
sions during the festival and did not treat his assist- 
ing forces or the audience with all the consideration 
and courtesy due them, In fact, according to the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of May 6, Ysaye did not even 
give to the music all the close attention and emo- 
tional abandon which it deserved. The directors of 
the festival are reported to have had one or two 
warm discussions with the leader behind the scenes 
and his bearing in the arguments is said not to have 
made a very agreeable impression, At any rate, 
Cincinnati has been full of buzzing rumors during 
the past ten days or so, and some of them concern 
the question as to Ysaye’s immediate future in that 
city. Possibly the whole matter is a tempest in a 
teapot and may be adjusted amicably before his 
departure for Europe. It may be that the rather 
prima donna behavior of the master resulted from 
“nerves” due to a long winter’s hard work, but on 
the other hand he has received such fine and tender 
treatment from his Cincinnati employers and audi- 
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ences that at least he should have made a supreme 
effort to suppress on his part any outbreak of tem- 
perament likely to mar the dignity and effective- 
ness of a function which lies very close to the heart 
of Cincinnati and of our musical public in general 
and is a source of great pride to both. 
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It seems, after all, that Walter Damrosch did not 
wait until he got to Paris before he said that women 
did not belong in orchestras for this and that rea- 
son. He said it to a reporter for the Evening. Sun 
before he left these shores. In fact, his Paris ‘‘in- 
terview” sounds like nothing but a translation of 
the one in the Evening Sun, It is to be hoped that 
Walter warned the Paris scribes that they were not 
getting fresh stuff, and the joke is on whoever care- 
fully cabled the second-hand interview back to this 
side of the water. 

—- -- ¢—— 

Edward Ziegler, the assistant manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera, must’ have a season ticket to 
Philadelphia nowadays, the way he is traveling back 
and forth. The Metropolitan Philadelphia season 
for 1920-21 just at this moment is like the famous 
gentleman in Raymond Hitchcock’s classic; “All 
dressed up and nowhere to go.” And they do say 
that the old Academy is to follow the ( Philadelphia ) 
Metropolitan Opera House into the hands of vaude- 
ville or picture interests, so thatthe Philadelphia 
Orchestra will have to look for a new home as 
well as the Metropolitan Opera. To fevert to Mr. 
Ziegler, the Boston Transcript says: “Gossip is 
busy with him as successor to Mr. Gatti, when the 
latter, two years hence, finally leaves his present 
post. There could be many a choice less well ad- 
vised.” Amen, say we. 

pe aS 

Next season Walter Damrosch is going to de- 
yoté a round dozen of his New York Symphony 
concerts to tracing the development of symphonic 
music. ‘The programs will be laid out as follows: 
First two—Handel, Haydn, Bach, Gluck; third— 
Mozart, Beethoven; fourth— Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Weber ; fifth—Berlioz, Liszt ; sixth 
-—Saint-Saéns, Franck ; seventh—Brahms ; eighth— 
Dvorak, Smetana, Sinigaglia and Sabata; ninth— 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff 
and Stravinsky ; tenth—d’Indy, Debussy and Ravel ; 
eleventh—Elgar, Loeffler, Griffes; twelfth--Wag- 
ner. For a guess, we should say that the list was 
compiled with one eye on the public, one on the 
box office, and an extra one on art. Is, for instance, 
Sabata important enough to figure in the develop- 
ment of symphonic music Has Rachmaninoff, al- 
though a master workman in symphonic idioms, 
really done anything to develop them? What has 
Elgar said symphonically that others have not said 
in the same terms and better? And is Strauss to 
be banished for still another season? Certainly he 
belongs in the list. 

———@--— - - 

Last Saturday night the third season of the So- 
ciety of American Singers ended at the Park Thea- 
ter with the final performance of “Ruddigore,” 
after a remarkable run of seventeen week. Gen- 
eral Manager William Wade Henshaw is certainly 
to be congratulated. He has taken the Park Thea- 
ter out of the “hoodoo” class and proved that the 
right show will draw a public to it in paying num- 
bers. Of course Mr. Hinshaw had no idea that 
“Ruddigore” would turn out to be the tremendous 
success that it was. He merely revived it as one 
of his long series of Gilbert and Sullivan works, 
but, absent from New York since its initial run, 
thirty-four years ago, it proved to be the real light 
opera novelty of the season. Its success ought to 
suggest to the musical comedy producer of today 
that there is a large public for something decidedly 
better than;the horrible farago of poor jokes, ordi- 
nary music @fid questionable taste in costume, scen- 
ery and situations that make up the average show 
in the present A..D. Mr. Hinshaw got together 
a splendid company to present “Ruddigore” and 
the other works in the repertory. We saw delightful 
“Ruddigore” at least ten times, Gladys Caldwell, 
Cora Tracy, Marjorie Pringle, Sarah Edwards, 
Craig Campbell, William Danforth, Bertram Pea- 
cock and Frank Moulan, came to seem like old 
friends. This year’s experience has determined 
Mr. Hinshaw to abandon next season that part-of 
the original scheme of the Society which called for 
grand opera in English. Next season he expects 
to confine the repertory to light works of the best 
quality, mostly Gilbert and Sullivan, of course, in- 
cluding revivals of “Princess Ida” and “The Grand 
Duke,” two works almost forgotten here today. 
And why not try Victor Herbert’s “The Serenade,” 
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Mr. Hinshaw, and perhaps some of the English 
“Girl” comedies, now that “Florodora” seems still 
to have life? “San Toy,” too, ought to fit Mr. 
Moulan especially well. 
ve a 

Said M. Vincent d’Indy of M. Roger-Ducasse : 
“fam sure that when M. Ducasse is willing to trust 
himself more to the impulses of his heart than to 
researches in sonority, he will be able to make very 
beautiful music.” And M. Roger-Ducasse might 
very well have said the same thing of M. d’Indy 
twenty years ago. We long ago gave up any hope 
that M. d’Indy would ever produce any “very beau- 
tiful music.” 

Ky Caner 

Los Angeles not only is continuing its orchestral 
war, but also is planning for more intense and con- 
centrated battle. Recently the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Adolph Tandler, conductor) is- 
sued a sixteen page brochure discussing the unique 
situation in that city and explaining why the two 
organizations did not combine when such a proposi- 
tion was being discussed last year. It appears, ac- 
cortling to the brochure, that the L. A. S. O. was 
willing to consider the plan, but the Philharmonic 
(Walter Rothwell, conductor) could not or would 
not enter into definite negotiations. The L. A. S. 
QO, guarantors and executives now are out for an 
increased operating fund, and promise a much more 
extensive and aggressive symphonic season for 
next winter than any they have presented hereto- 
fore, 





e——- 

Alfred John Goodrich passed away in Paris, 
France, on April 25, at the advanced age of seventy- 
two. He devoted himself to a subject which has 
attracted the active attention of comparatively few 
native-born Americans—musical theory; and_ his 
numerous books upon it gained for him the respect 
and admiration of musicians throughout the world, 
for he was an original thinker and his writings 
were always interesting and stimulating. He was 
comparatively little known to this generation, but 
those who had the pleasure of his acquaintance 
found in him not only a profound scholar of music, 
but an honest, upright and most agreeable man, a 
true gentleman of the old school. His passing on 
will leave a distinct void in the musical life of 
Paris, where he had resided almost continually 
since 1909 and where he was a foremost figure in 
American musical life. At various times he had 
been a valued contributor to the columns of the 
Musicat Courter. 

eK So 

Glancing through Stewart Macpherson’s “Music 
and Its Appreciation” (or “The Foundations of 
True Listening”) we found it a very interesting 
book, one designed with decided cleverness to lead 
the lay listener pleasantly and painlessly into a real 
appreciation of the good music his wife occasionally 
takes him to hear. Speaking of Brahms’ symphonic 
music, Mr. Macpherson says: “At times his sub- 
jects are singularly ‘Beethovenish’ in manner and 
feeling,” quoting then the motto theme of the first 
movement of the D major symphony and comparing 
it with the familiar opening of the “Eroica;” but 
Mr. Macpherson might well have gone farther and, 
speaking of Beethoven, have said: ‘At times his 
subjects are singularly ‘Mozartish’ in manner and 
feeling,” for the very four measures which he quotes 
from the “Eroica” are, note for note, the four which 
begin the introduction to Mozart’s delightful little 
one-act opera, “Bastien and Bastienne,” where, if 
memory serves aright, they appear in the key of C. 

——-@----- 


If not in justice to the public, at least the repu- 
tation of a prima donna should be considered by 
her management when she is obliged to withdraw 
from the cast of a performance for a day or so 
and her place taken by an understudy. Eleanor 
Painter, who sings the part of Dolores in “Floro- 
dora,” was absent from the cast at the Saturday 
matinee of May 8 until the evening of May 12, but 
during that time the audiences were not informed 
that it was Marie Wells who was singing the part. 
Miss Painter’s name was left on the program and 
no announcement was made of the change. As a 
result some influential representatives of a certain 
opera company attended a performance in order to 
hear Miss Painter for various reasons, and, being 
strangers, they did not know that the Dolores was 
not Miss Painter. Later they expressed themselves 
as not being impressed with the singer, all of which 
means, perhaps, that some very important engage- 
ment will have to be deferred until a later date. A 
little announcement inside the program would have 
done away with all that unnecessary annoyance to 
the prima donna. 
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Justice to the Jew 

We are in receipt of the appended letter, which 
we reprint in full because it treats of a question 
which has been brought up in our presence rather 
frequently of late: 

Cleveland, Oltio, May 14, 1920. 
My Dear Mk, Liepiine: 

I take the liberty of writing you this letter for many 
reasons, one of which is that | consider you the most 
liberal of our musical writers, and hope that you will take 
up the subject which I am writing about, in the columns 
of the Musica, Courter editorially or otherwise. 

In the first place, let me state right here and now that 
I am of Jewish nationality, as that is very important. 
Now, it seems to me that a great injustice is being done 
the American Jewry as well as the rest of the Jewish 
world through misrepresentation of Jewish artists to the 
American public. Can you please tell me, Mr. Liebling, 
why it is that during these last few years all of these 
Jewish artists that have virtually flooded the country have 
been presented, advertised and press agented under all 
nationalities of the world but their own? 

Is it not a fact that all of these Jashas, Toshas, Sashas, 
Mishas, Rosas, Annas, etc., etc., are not Russian, Polish, 
Rumanian (and what not) but surely Jewish? Why do 
these managers of the musical bureaus think that a singer 
or pianist advertised as Russian will draw a bigger house 
than the same artist advertised under his or her true 
nationality ? 

Why is it that a certain tenor was and still is advertised 
as the “great Irish tenor?” Does the ambassador of Erin 
still sit at Washington, or has the Court of St. James al- 
ready received the plenipotentiary of the Emerald Isle? 

Why is it, then, that when it comes to the Jewish 
artist the methodical American impresario finds it neces- 
sary to conceal the true nationality of the artist under an 
alien smoke screen? ; 

Isn’t the Jew as good as the Irishman, Scotchman, or 
anybody else in the world? Will not the American pub- 
lic attend a concert when a singer or player is advertised 
as Jewish as well as when that same singer or player is 
advertised as Russian? After all it is not important what 
country an artist comes from, but of what birth he or 
she is. d 

And do you know how insulted the Jewish public feels 
when it comes to a concert to find a son or daughter of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob sing or play under the loud 
sounding name of “Great Polish soprano,” or the “Famous 
Russian violinist.” 

Of course it is true that “a rose under any other name 
would smell just as good,” and the Jewish audience gets 
just as much pleasure out of the playing of the “Great 
Russian pianist” as it would otherwise, but still it is an 
undeniable. fact that at the bottom of their hearts they 
feel wronged in having had to listen to Russians, Ger- 
mans, French, etc., instead of Jews. 

I think that inasmuch as the Jews of America and of 
the world in general contribute as much, if not more, to 
the musical events in this country as any other nationality 
in the world, they are entitled and should be given the 
representation which is theirs, instead of having them 
camouflaged. I think that if the American musical world 
would realize the fact that we live in a new era, in a day 
of strong national feelings, they would see the point as 
clearly as I do, which is the opinion of most of my com- 
patriots. ; ; F 

Hoping that you will treat this matter sometime in the 
Musica Courter, and thanking you for your patience in 
reading this rather long letter, | remain, 

Your constant friend and reader, 
(Signed) A. WEINGARTEN, 

3453 East 118th Street. 

It is easy to understand that as Mr. Weingarten 
seems to feel intensely on the subject of race, he 
has equally warm convictions on the question of 
the importance of the representatives of that race 
in art. 

We hope we are as liberal as our correspondent 
intimates, and we trust that it is liberality which 
makes us differ from him in most of his opinions. 
We belong to those who see no value in perpetuat- 
ing the Jews as a separate race, but believe that 
they should amalgamate with other orders of peo- 
ples the good qualities which the Israelites admit 
they possess. Why should the rest of the world 
be deprived of them? Science has taught conclu- 
sively that in the end, inbreeding is degenerative 
and destructive. 

Last week we witnessed from our office windows 
an interesting parade of Jewish volunteers of New 
York who fought under the British flag for the re- 
demption of Palestine, and who marched in order 
to give expression to their joy over the restoration 
of the ancient homeland of their people. Queer 
thoughts crowded in upon us as we looked, and we 
wondered exactly how necessary to the world’s hap- 
piness it is to have “redeemed” Palestine. We 
thought of all the other lands that have been re- 
deemed recently and of the role they are playing 
in setting up further barriers to universal peace. 
We conjectured as to how the Jews would get on 
in Zion after that republic starts running. The 
ancient Jews never got on politically among them- 
selves or with their neighbors. They have been 


quarreling since the time of the dispute between 
the Israelites and the Kennites in the days of David, 
or even sooner. In New York, whenever a political 
parvy runs a Jewish candidate he very often falls 
behind the rest of his ticket in the districts which 
have the largest Jewish population. 

Is race or nationality more important? Is a Jew 
more than an American, or a Russian, or an [ng- 
lishman, or an Italian? We think not. 

In music the Jews have been chiefly reproductive 
and not creative, for Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Hal- 
evy, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, Bruch, are not the equals 
of Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Brahms, Schumann, 
Schubert. About Wagner there is doubt. He 
may have been part Jewish. At any rate, he wrote 
a pamphlet against the Jews. On the other hand, 
Nietzsche called Wagner’s music Oriental, sen- 
sual, Jewish. It is. 

As a matter of fact, our public does not care 
whether an artist is Jewish, lrish, Russian, Cath- 
olic, agnostic, Armenian, vegetarian, or prohibition- 
ist.. Is he a good artist, or is he not a good artist, 
that is the only question. We do not believe that 
the Jewish public is insulted when a Jewish artist 
is not advertised as belonging to that faith. The 
Jewish audiences and all other audiences go to con- 
certs to enjoy the music, not to indulge in parox- 
ysms of ethnological pride. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent the individual listener, if he be so inclined, 
to heighten his artistic enjoyment by hugging to 
his breast the secret of the racial origin of the 


performer. 
By the way, why aren’t Lucy Gates and John 
Hand advertised as the Mormon vocalists? Is 


Tamaki Miura a Shinto disciple? Is Dinh Gilly, 
the Algerian, a Mohammedan? 

Our ideal is the ultimate eradication of religious, 
racial, and national lines of demarcation, and that is 
why we feel as we do on the subject of celebrating 
any particular race in music. Mr. Weingarten’s 
view is shared by very many other Jews, as he 
truly says, and they are entitled to their opinion, 
especially when it is expressed moderately and with 
so much good nature as he employs. However, we 
wish he would take his inquiry further and get 
some other ideas on the subject beside our own. 
We are too much interested in music as an art ever 
to mix it up with patriotic propaganda of any kind. 


Beelzebub as a Politician 


Beelzebub, of Musical Malaria, had a good idea 
recently when he wrote to many prominent politi- 
cians, asking them whether they believe music to 
be educational. As election time is the time when 
all politicians answer all letters from possible 
voters, they answered the one from Beelzebub and 
took pleasure in setting forth their view that music 
is educational. Not one of them said that it was 
not. Beelzebub prints all the replies in his paper 
and announces forthwith that music now has be- 
come a political factor in the United States. 

We consider his move very good journalism, and 
not to be outdone, we too addressed a letter of 
inquiry to many celebrated persons. Our query 
was: “Should People Eat?” 

Of all the hundreds of favorable replies that 
poured in, we reprint only a few, as follows: 
Dear Sir: 

Yes. It is a highly enjoyable and very healthful 
function. 

Yours truly, 
Wooprow WILSON, 
Dear Sir: ee 
Kating is, to my mind, most advisable. 
Sincerely, 
General LEONARD Woop. 





Dear Sir: 
People should eat, but neither too much nor too 
little. 
Cordially, 
HERBERT HOOveER. 
(By Wire.) 
Greatly in favor people eating if they can get 
the food. 
HIRAM JOHNSON. 





Dear Sir: 
Si, Signor. But they should not have eaten all 
my hams and spaghetti when I visited in Italy last 





BELA BARTOK AND ARTHUR HARTMANN, 


(See page 22.) 


summer. My receipts here in Havana last night 
were $187,647. I greet you. CARUSO, 
Dear Sir: —— 

I have no appetite. 

WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN. 

Dear Sir: 

Democrats most certainly should eat. 

Fraternally, 


WILLIAM J. 





SRYAN, 
Dear Sir: — 
Kating is an excellent institution. It exercises 
the teeth and the digestive organs. 
Respectfully, 
LLoyb-GEORGE. 


6 
Variationettes 

Fortune Gallo is one operatic manager who be- 
lieves in American conductors. During the past 
month he has utilized Chalmers Clifton as guest 
leader of the San Carlo Opera, and with distinctly 
striking results. i’ verywhere the critics have recog- 
nized in him a baton specialist of knowledge, taste 
and temperament. Mr. Clifton says of his adven- 
ture in the operatic hinterlands: ‘Aside from the 
kind way Mr. Gallo’s audiences received me, I have 
been interested in seeing the very large attendance 
his company draws every place. It drives the fact 
home that the masses love opera for its own sake, 
regardless of ‘stars,’ even though these always were 
welcome.” 


ene 
And speaking of conductors, a headline in the 
New York Times (May 17) had it: “Volpe Shows 


Way to Fleet Cyclists.” It was not musical cycles 
that the Times meant, however, but the wheeled 
ones; and it was not friend Arnold Volpe who 
showed such rapid tempo, but Thomas Volpe, of the 


Acme Wheelmen. 
nee 

As he sails toward Europe, Gatti-Casazza paces 
the deck beatifically and hums the “Manon” aria: 
“T am alone, alone, at last.” 

eRe 

The Betts bill has passed at Albany, making it a 
misdemeanor to furnish, knowingly or otherwise, 
false or misleading information to a newspaper. 
This is the most terrible blow ever dealt to certain 
persons and their press agents. 

nee 

In spite of the Betts bill, the New York World 
publishes a Baltimore interview with Geraldine Far- 
far, in which she says that present day young people 
do not know how to make love. 

RRR 

From the New York Evening Post: 

Thomas B Mosher remarked to an interviewer in Port 
land, Me., that it is a dream of his to see literature carried 
to the farms. “Is there any reason,” Mr, Mosher said, 
“why a man with a milk route should not read Shelley?” 

If he is musical, on the other hand, why should 
he not like Cherubini’s “The Water Carrier” ? 

znRre,e 

The Mascagni-Leoncavallo pair of works have 
been described as “the operatic twins,” “Cav. and 
Pag.,” the “ham and eggs of opera,” and “the Mutt 
and Jeff of opera.” Which leads the Pittsburgh 
Post to remark that “call them what you may, the 
Park & Tilford or the Wright & Ditson or any 
other name, they are the most popular pair of twins 
in the operatic perambulator.” 

nere 

Up to the hour of going to press, no news has 
been received that Ysaye, Spiering, Hartman, or 
Spalding have started to write comic operas. 

nRre 

And that reminds us. Jacques Danielson tells 
the MusrcaL Courter that his secret marriage to 
Fannie Hurst and their “two breakfasts a week’’ 
plan was merely a sociological experiment which 
happened to work out well. Perhaps other artist 
marriages that went aglee were based on too much 
breakfasting. Editor Brisbane, of the American, 
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gives it as his idea that the number of breakfasts 
per week should depend on the lady in the case. 
Speaking for himself, editor Brisbane thinks that 
two breakfasts would have been plenty had Cleo- 
patra shared the meals with him. (In Henry 
Hadley’s opera, Cleopatra’s vis-a-vis did not live 
to enjoy the matutinal coffee and ham and eggs.) 
Franklin Adams, of the Tribune, has read all the 
matter relating to the Hurst-Danielson affair, and 
deliberates as follows: “Issuing statements and 
talking to interviewers must cut terribly into 
Jacques’s practicing and Fannie’s writing hours.” 
nme 
If the present high rents continue some couples 
will be compelled in October to go to housekeeping 
in the style practised by Siegfried and Briinnhilde. 
nemre 
Learned commentators have discovered much more 
in Shakespeare than the immortal bard himself ever 


wrote of, and Isadora Duncan has found things in 
‘Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony that the Rus- 
sian composer himself surely never knew, for he died 


only two weeks after its first performance, and 
hardly had time to explore the work himself. Here 
is her program of it: 

Drunk with blood, the red genius of the battlefield, 

With muscles drawn, with teeth clenched, inspired with 


the rhythm of blood, : 
lhe wounded Amazon, drunk with her own blood, fighting 


to the end, 


Bacchante of blood. 
Heroism 
eRe 
rhe joy of flags floating in the breeze. 


The rhythm of triumph, Royal progress after the im- 
mense success of her effort. 
Dance ennobling the merited victory. 
nnre 
Final lamentation after the triumph. 
Che genius of the race weeps for its dead, 
Battlefield after the victory. The crowning of the dead 
heroes. 
Oh! Woman! Worthy to extend the hands with a gesture 
pure, immortal, giving peace to our dead! 
As Frank Patterson commented, in sending us the 
“Thus is Tschaikowsky, the Russian, 


program : 
made to sing the French victory. ‘It is to laugh.’” 
mee 
H. O. Osgood exclaims merrily: ‘They certainly 


are fair on the equal rights question at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. This season they gave “The 
Jewess,’ and next winter they are to present “The 
J ew.’ ” 
nere 
A new kink in concert announcements is that put 
forth by I’Administration des Concerts Delgrange 
(Paris) which says in a recent circular concerning 
a Walter Rummel recital at the Théatre du Colisée: 
Walter Rummel will play in an atmosphere of calm, 
where you can enjoy music without having your eyes 
fatigued by ugliness, by electric lights, by fantastic and 
irritating decorations, where you can forget perhaps that 
one “plays a piano,” with seven octaves, fifty-one ivory 
white keys, thirty-six black ones and eighty-seven auto- 
matic hammers. 
nne 


M. B. H. advises: ‘They have a Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in Ceylon (see Colombo letter in 
the London Musical Standard of April 24), which 
is more than Long Island can say of itself.” 

nRre 


No doubt the famous hymn line soon will have 
to be changed to, “From India’s choral strand.” 
ne 


Let us not finish our weekly quota of quoting 
without reproducing these lines from the New York 
Evening Sun: 

OF A CERTAIN PRIMA DONNA. 
(With a bow in the direction of the late George Wither.) 


Shall I of my taste despair 

And with carping critics fare? 

Shall I shun a joy so rich 

‘Cause they say she’s off the pitch? 
Voice more golden than the day, 
Sweeter than the meads of May! 

If she sing not flat for me 

What care I how flat she be? 


nner 
This column of musical mischievousness seems to 
have seme value, according to Edwina Davis, the 
poetess and persiflagist of the Charlton managerial 
office. She writes: “I wish to thank you for the 
many times you have given me space in the Musi- 
cAL Courter for my literary try-out. It has given 
me the chance to read myself in print, and now 
Jay Kaufman (Globe) and Christopher Morley 
(Evening Post) are really taking my stuff.” 
mre 


—F. M. L. 


We were riding in the subway the other day 
ruminating with wrinkled brow on the Fiume situ- 
ation, the tangled Turkish problem, the Austrian 
distress, the Polish fuss, the Shantung squabble, the 
French strikes, the Russian puzzle, the English 
money depreciation, the German muddle, America’s 
aloofness from the Versailles treaty, and this coun- 
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try’s economic, political, sociological, financial and 


other troubles, when we happened to glance at a 
young girl sitting opposite, who was reading “The 
Life of Haydn.” 

ene 


Chicago’s best musical reporter sends this para- 
graph from the society column of that city’s 
Journal; “Mrs. T. B. Blackstone is hostess this 
afternoon at a soirée. Mrs. Alexander Stevenson 
will give the program.” Is that more strange, how- 
ever, than the world-wide custom of giving “ma- 
tinées” in the afternoon? 

ene 

What is tradition in music, except tradition? 
These are not the days when tradition of any kind 
rules supreme—these are the days not of tradition 
but of transition. The world do move in music, not 


to say movie. 
nnre 


London has been boasting that it intends to have 
a nine months’ season of grand opera. America has 
been supplied with such a season for the last seven 
years by Fortune Gallo with his San Carlo Com- 
pany, which, however, does not remain so long in 
any one city but covers this whole country annually 
from ocean to ocean. The San Carlo Onsen will 
end its current season very shortly after continu- 
ous performances since last September. It has 
broken all its previous high financial records and 
scored the most pronounced artistic success of its 
career. 
ere 
One of the MusicaL Courier out of town cor- 
respondents sent us a letter in which there was a 
passage about a violin soloist who “displayed 
artistic arm movement in Cascade and Ambrosia 
numbers.” Was the persorener Swedish? 
ne 


The Boston Transcript, a daily newspaper which 
seems to think it possib.c to write with an occa- 
sional human or even humorous touch about such 
an awsomely serious thing as music, says chort- 
lingly : 

This spring Covent Garden in London will try the novel 
experiment of the revival of sundry “opera ballets,” as 
written and set on the stage at the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century in Italy and 
in France. Four are in hand: Cimarosa’s “Le Astuzie 
Femminilli;” Pergolesi’s “Pulcinella” and “Il Maestro di 
Musica” and Lully’s and Moliére’s “Le Mariage Forcé.” 


nner 
Last week the attached appeared in this usually 
reliable column: “The photograph on page 21 is 
that of Bela Bartok, the Hungarian composer, and 
Arthur Hartman, the American violinist. The 
snapshot was taken at the latter’s Paris home just 
before August, 1914. A. H., in sending us the pic- 
ture, comments characteristically. ‘I’m glad to see 
that Bartok is coming to the front. He’s a very 
big musician, very daring, very modern, fully as 
ultra as Schonberg. In fact, he’s a_ regular 
sunuvagun.’” The joke of the matter is that the 
photograph in question was omitted inadvertently 
from page 21 and in fact did not appear at all. The 
mistake is rectified in this issue and page 21 bears 
the Bartok-Hartman picture, exactly as advertised 
heretofore. 
nee 
Credo for an operatic artist: “Thou shalt have 
no other star before me.” 
Ree 
Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s favorite aria (from “The 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen”): “How lovely ’twould 
have been; but it was not to be.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
inal ieaine 
MUSICAL COURIER LEADS; 


OTHERS FOLLOW 

On January 22 a reporter for the Musica 
CourIER interviewed Gino Marinuzzi, and what he 
had to say appeared in the issue of February 12. 
Among other things he was asked if he thought 
Wagnerian operas would be heard in Chicago next 
season, and his answer was in the affirmative, stat- 
ing that several of Wagner’s operas would be given 
in English by the Chicago Opera Association. 

January 22 was a Thursday; likewise, May 6, 
when on the front page of the Chicago Daily News, 
there appeared, under a large heading, a telegram 
from New York from George C. Briggs, special 
staff correspondent for that paper, in which it was 
stated that “a number of operas in English are to 
be included in the repertory of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Association during the coming season, in- 
cluding translations of Wagnerian works.” This 
information was given to the special staff corre- 
spondent of the Daily News by Marinuzzi himself. 

Several weeks the Musicat Courier also 
published exclusively that “La Jacquerie,” music by 
plan was merely a sociological experiment which 
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Marinuzzi, would the 1920-21 Chicago Opera 
season and the Chicago Daily News on its front 
page of Thursday, May 6, announced in bold type 
the same news, but what the Daily News corre- 
spondent probably did not know was that “La Jac- 
querie” was to have been sung in English, as a Chi- 
cago critic had been entrusted with the Italian text, 
which he was to translate into the vernacular. As 
it was to the Italian text that the music had been 
written, Marinuzzi was afraid that his work, which 
by the way is his first operatic output to be pre- 
sented in the United States, would lose by the trans- 
lation, so “La Jacquerie” will be sung in Italian. 
To scoop the dailies is a hard task for a weekly, 
yet fifty-two times out of the year the MusIcaL 
Courter publishes musical news which is “scooped” 
generally weeks afterward by daily newspapers. 


& 


PATH BREAKING 


A London correspondent has sent us some addi- 
tional information in regard to the “Battle of the 
Languages,” which resulted when Mischa-Leon, the 
tenor who has won a prodigious reputation in the 
English capital during the present season, ventured 
to sing some German lieder in the original language, 
He was the first to announce that he would sing a 
group of German songs, but actually Rosing, the 
Russian tenor, was the first to sing in the forbidden 
language for, after Mischa-Leon’s announcement 
had been made, Rosing, giving a recital, suddenly 
asked the audience if anybody objected to his sing- 
ing Schumann’s “Mondnacht” in the original, and, 
as nobody uttered a word, he did so. When the day 
of Mischa-Leon’s recital came and the time for his 
German group, he walked out on the platform and 
announced that he had changed his mind and would 
sing in English, giving the promised songs in Ger- 
man at some future time. There were cries of 
“Why not begin now?”’—so he changed his mind 
again and did so. Of course he was attacked in the 
press, but his answer was to announce a complete 
German program. And this is what happened, as 
reported to us by an eye-witness : 

Once more the hall was packed; in fact, extra accommo- 
dation had to be. provided, but this time things did no go 
so smoothly as on the previous occasion. No sooner had 
Mischa-Léon sung the first few notes of Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide” than an individual in the stalls got up and an- 
nounced in stentorian tones that he objected to this un- 
warranted abuse of a public hall. Acting upon a pre- 
arranged signal, three other “gentlemen” in the balcony 
got up and entered their protests. As I happened to be 
sitting just behind them, I may state that I. have never 
seen a trio of more obvious hirelings. Whoever paid 
these~ men’ should at least have made some efforts to 
cleanse them and provide them with a hair cut. Mrs. 
Mischa-Léon, known better to the musical world as Pauline 
Donalda, was remonstrating with an interrupter. Seeing 
this, her husband, under the impression that she was 
being molested, jumped down from the platform, looking 
very fierce and shouting, “Leave my wife alone!” He 
succeeded in putting the “wind up” on the interrupter, but 
luckily nothing serious occurred. For twenty minutes 
pandemonium reigned supreme. There were hisses and 
counter hisses, applause stamping of feet, and much shout- 
ing. The “gentleman” in the stalls asked, in an injured 
tone, why he should be compelled to listen to the German 
language. He was told that, as he had presumably paid 
for his seat, there could be no question of force. How- 
ever, it is more likely that someone else paid for his seat. 
Eventually, the four or five disturbers were prevailed upon 
to go away, and Mischa-Léon delighted the large audience 
with his wonderful singing. 

Commenting on the occurrence, our correspondent 
continues : 

From the recent happenings at Aeolian Hall, it is clear 
that nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand con- 
cert goers do not object in the slightest to hearing the: 
German language sung. I venture to suggest that if 
Mischa-Léon had not publicly advertised his intention of 
singing in German, there would have been no protest. 
The whole disturbance was caused by people who in the 
ordinary course of events are never found within the 
walls of the concert hall, and who can not tell one note 
from another. There appears to be little doubt that they 
were paid by someone who deliberately put himself out 
so that people should not enjoy singing in German. 

In New York nobody has yet ventured to sing 
in German—except the Star Opera Co., which met 
a well-deserved fate, for the ways of the directors 
were too flagrantly tactless. Indeed, none of the 
living German composers have even made the or- 
chestral programs. Mr. Bodanzky announced “Hel- 
denleben” for his last concert, but withdrew it on 
the safety first principle. We are inclined to think 
it will be otherwise next year. At the same time, 
we hold no brief for the “original language” artists. 
Our idea is that German songs or any other foreign 
sungs sung to a good English text and sung well— 
as, for instance, John McCormack has been doing 
them for years past—lose so little, if any, of their 
artistic value, that this loss is more than made up 
for by the additional pleasure given to listeners who 
are familiar only with their own tongue, as are the 
vast majority of listeners in this country. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO’S MUSICAL SEASON SLOWS DOWN WITH 
THE APPROACH OF THE SUMMER MONTHS 





Central Concert Company Announces Next Season’s Attractions in Windy City—Lake View Club Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary—Musicians’ Club Election—Doings of Schools and Teachers 


Chicago, Ill, May 16, 1920.—This office has received a 
circular which covers the course of eight concerts to be 
given at Orchestra Hall during the season 1920-1921 by 
the Central Concert Company. The course will open on 
October 4 with Renato Zanelli, baritone, Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, Grace Wagner, soprano, and Frank La 
Forge, pianist. The second concert will be given by Rosa 
Ponselle, soprano, and Carmela Ponselle, contralto. At 
the third concert Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Kitty 
Bayne will be the soloists. On November 15, Anna Case, 
soprano, and Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, will furnish 
the program. Frances Alda, soprano, and Charles 
Hackett, tenor, will give the first concert of the new 
year on January 10, 1921. Toscha Seidel will be heard in 
a violin recital on January 24. Frieda Hempel, assisted 
by August Rodeman, flutist, and Conrad Bos, pianist, 
will be presented in a song recital on February 7 and the 
course will come to a conclusion on February 21, when 
Riccardo Stracciari and Mischa Levitzki will appear in 
a joint program. 

During the past season the Central Concert Company 
gave its series at Medinah Temple, but following sug- 
gestions, will remove its undertakings to Orchestra Hall. 

Gorpon. CAMPBELL Busy. 


Gordon Campbell, the well known and eminent ac- 
companist, played in Des Moines, Iowa, on Tuesday, May 
11, for Marie Rappold. He also played for Cantor Rosen- 
blatt in Gary, Indiana, on May 2. Mr. Campbell was 
also scheduled to play for Vittorio Arimondi, who is to 
give a song recital at Kimball Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
May 18. 

Smyt SaAMMis MacDermip to Teach Durtnc SUMMER 
MonTHs. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid will teach in Chicago during 
the summer term in response to inquiries for her services. 
Several out of town students will remain in Chicago to 
continue studies. Mrs. MacDermid sang for the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Convention in Springfield, May 13, and 
for the Federation of Women’s Clubs at the Congress 
Hotel, May 20, and will sing the “Rose Maiden” in 
Gary, Ind., May 25. In June, Mrs. MacDermid will sing 
the name part in a choral performance of “Carmen” in 
Toledo, Ohio. ; 

Margaret Gobble, soprano, gave the weekly studio 
program, May 6. Faith Culver, soprano, gave the pro- 
gram on May 13 and Ethel Gwinn, contralto, will sing 
the afternoon of May 20. ; 

The Jacksonville Times-Union makes the following com- 
ment upon the appearance of the Sibyl Sammis Singers who 
are touring the South: “The quartet of young women 
sang wonderfully well and made a great hit. The en- 
semble work deserves the highest commendation. Thev 
gave a most generous program and were a positive an‘ 
genuine delight to the large and appreciative audience. 
The ensemble was so splendid at night when the singers 
appeared in Southern melodies that they had to respond 
several times.” 

LAKE View Crus CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

The annual luncheon of the Lake View Musical Society 
took place at the Parkway Hotel on Monday, May 10 
It was preceded at twelve o’clock by the annual election 
and followed by a musical program given by Gustaf 
Holmquist, Carol Robinson and Harold Ayer. It was 
a rather unusual day as it was the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the society. 

Musicrans’ Cius’s ELEctTION. 


The Musicians’ Club of Women, formerly the Amateur 
Musical Club of Chicago, had its annual election of 
officers on Saturday, April 17. The new president is Mrs. 
A. F. Callahan; first vice-president, Mary Peck Thomp- 
son; second vice-president, Mrs. Joseph N. Eisendrath ; 
secretary, Mrs. Keturah B. Holmes; assistant secretary 
Mrs. William S. Hine, and treasurer, Kate P. Richards. 
The board of directors, consisting of twelve members, is 
as follows: Mrs. Mabel Sharp Herdien, Mrs. C. A. 
Whyland, Mrs. Edna M. Trego, Helen B. Lawrence, Mrs. 
Edna McDevitt Ross, Zetta Gay Whitson, Lucille Steven- 
son, Mrs. Burton Hanson, Olive Kriebs, Mrs. W. F. Hypes, 
Mrs. Meda Zarbell Steele and Veronica Murphy. 

AEOLIENNE TRIO IN DEMAND. 

The Aeolienne Trio, managed by Wendell Heighton and 
which is made up of Richard Czerwonky, violinist, Moses 
Boguslawski, pianist, and Bruno Steindel, cellist, has just 
been engaged to open the big courses at Joplin, Mo. 
(Fortnightly Club) and Tulsa, Okla. (Sasha Rochovelie), 
as well as many other bookings. 

PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY UNper HEIGHTON, 

Wendel Heighton has just signed up the Pavley-Ou- 
krainsky ballet, taking entire charge of all its tours for 
three years. The first tour will be from September 22 to 
November 3, 1920. 

“Joy” A’ Favorite. 

The song “Joy,” by Beatrice MacGowan Scott, is listed 
on numerous programs. Among others, Greta Masson 
writes: “Wherever I sing it, it is most enthusiastically 
received.” It is pubished by Clayton F. Summy Company. 

H. E, Emert 1x CHicaco, 

Among the distinguished visitors at this office this week 
were Mr. and Mrs. Harry E. Eilert, who were on their 
way to Minneapolis to witness a big celebration in honor 
of the St. Olaf Choir, of Northfield, Minn. The Eilerts 
will be back in New York the early part of next week. 

Texas DUNNING TEACHERS’ AssocrATION MEETS. 

The Texas Dunning Teachers’ Association held its an- 
nual session in Marshall, Texas, on the second day of its 
convention of the Texas Music Teachers’ Association. Mrs. 
Oscar E. Busby, Dallas, was re-elected president; Mrs. 
Beatrice Eikel, Sherman, vice president; Mrs. E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Ft. Worth, corresponding secretary. Mrs. 
Busby will conduct a teachers’ normal training course in 


the Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Be- 
ginners in Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Brirpice Biye on SourHerN Tour. 


A post card was received at this office this week from 
Birdice Blye, pianist, who on date of May 8 wrote from 
San Antonio, Texas: “I am in the midst of a long southern 
tour. It is like summer here.” Lucky Miss Blye. It is 
like winter in Chicago. 

Busu Conservatory COMMENCEMENT. 


The Bush Conservatory is the first of the local music 
schools to start the annual commencement season. The 
programs announced are more elaborate than usual and 
further the widespread reputation of this foremost Chi- 
cago music school for excellence of talent among its 
students. 

The entire series of concerts for the week of May 25 to 
29 will be staged in the Bush Temple Theater, and includes 
not only an exceptional array of solo talent of the students 
of all departments, but also the first appearance of the 
Bush Conservatory Symphony Training School Orchestra 
under the direction of Richard Czerwonky, the Women’s 
Chorus of the institution directed by William Nordin and 
a remarkable presentation of the Bach double concerto 
by twelve violins. 

The dancing department will have its annual perform- 
ance, a playlet “In Woodland,” on Saturday night, pre- 
senting group and solo dances directed by Cora Spicer 
Neal. 

LHEVINNE’s SUMMER ENGAGEMENT AT AMERICAN CONSERV- 
ATORY A SUCCESS, 

From present indications Josef Lhevinne will be forced 
to conserve all his strength to accommodate the students 
desiring to place themselves under his artistic direction at 
the American Conservatory this coming summer. Ap- 
plications for reservations are being received daily from 
all parts of the country, East, the Middle States, the 

(Continued on page 40) 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
IS TO INVADE NEWARK 


Under Baton of Bodanzky and Mengelberg, Jersey 
Metropolis Will Hear Four Orchestral Perform- 
ances in Addition to Four or Six Recitals 

The National Symphony Orchestra has decided to 
give a series of performances of the orchestra in New 
York’s neighboring city, Newark, and supplement it 
with recitals by the principal musical artists who will 
be available, making a complete concert course for 
Newark. It has been arranged to have the orchestra 
play there four times with soloists, both under Artur 
Bodanzky, its director, and also under Willem Men- 
gelberg, of Amsterdam, Holland, who will be with the 
orchestra as guest conductor during the latter part of 
the season. These concerts are to begin in October. 

The recitals, which will be a part of the course, will 
number four or six, making a series of eight or ten 
musical entertainments of strictly metropolitan quality 
for subscribers. The names of the solo artists will be 
announced before the subscription lists are opened. 
The recitals, it is expected, will alternate with the 
concerts. 


Program of Convention of A. G. O. at Oberlin 


The following is the outline of the program for the 
National Convention of the American Guild of Organists, 
which will take place at Oberlin, Ohio, from June 22 to 24: 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22. 
9:00—Opening session. Addresses by Henry Churchill King, 
Eresigqnt of Oberlin College, and by the Warden of the National 
sulld, 
9:30—Devotional Service conducted by Edward I. Bosworth, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Theology. 
10:00—“The Organist and Choirmaster in the Religious Ser 
vice,” by Prof. Edward Dickinson, Oberlin, 
10:30—Open discussion, the Warden of the National Guild pre 
siding. 
11:00—Free time. 
12:30—Luncheon. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 22. 

2:30—Address by Ernest M. Skinner, representative fiom the 
Organ Builders’ Association. 

3:00—Open discussion, the Warden of the National Guild pre 
siding. 

3:30—Organ recital in Finney Chapel, Eric Delamarter, Chicago. 

4:30—Reception and social in the Art Building. 

6:00—Dinner. 

8:00—Organ recital in Finney Chapel—William E. Zeuch, Boston. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. 

9:00—Business session. 

9:30—Paper on guild examinations, by Warren E. Hedden. 
19:00—Open discussion, the Warden of the National Guild pre- 
siding. 

10:30—Organ secital in Finney Chapel—Charles Heinroth, Pitts- 
burgh. 

11:30—Free time for social intercourse, visiting places of interest 
in Oberlin, ete. 

12:30—Luncheon 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23. 

2:30—Discussion upon topics introduced by Guild members, in 
cluding perhaps standardization of organ. The Warden of the 
National Guild presiding. 

3:30—Organ recital in Finney Chapel—E, A, Kraft, Cleveland 

4:30—An auto tour about Oberlin and vicinity. 

6:00— Dinner. 

8:00—Organ recital—Charles M. Courboin. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 24. 

9:00—Business session. 

9:30—Literature, of Organs and organ music, by William Boyd, 
Pittsburgh. d ; 

10:00—Open discussion, the Warden of the National Guild pre- 
siding. 

10 130—Paper on “The Organist in the Concert Field,’ by James 
T. Quarles, Cornell University. 

11:00—Free time. 

12:30—Luncheon, 

THURSDAY, JUNE 24. : 
2:30—Improvisation. | Paper and demonstration, by Frederick 
Schleider, New York City. : ! 
3:30—Organ recital—Rollo Maitland, Philadelphia. 
4:30—Free time. 
6:00—Dinner. | 
8:00—Organ recital—Lynnwood Farnam, New York City. 


I SEE THAT 


Cecil Fanning has been engaged to sing in Beethoven’s 
ninth symphony at Queen’s Hall, London. 

The Philadelphia Opera House brought $655,000 at 
auction. 

Richard Hageman was married to Reina Thornton on 
May 18. 

Titta Ruffo is a fine drawing card as a festival artist. 

W. H. C. Burnett has left the Detroit Central Concert 
Company to become the manager of Louis Gra- 
veure. 

The Carl Fischer Company has just issued “Three In- 
dian Sketches” for piano by Charles S. Skilton, 
Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina will appear at the Hip- 
_. .podrome for the last time this season on May 29. 
Giulio Crimi studied law and was a telegraph operator 

before devoting his entire time to music. 

Alfred John Goodrich passed away in Paris on April 2s. 

S. Hurok is to introduce two Russian artists to Amer- 
ica—Michael Piastro and Alfred Mirovitch. 

The open air orchestral concerts at the New York 
Stadium begin July 1. 

Franz Lehar will probably be in New York to attend 
the tenth anniversary of his “Merry Widow.” 

Hans Letz has resigned from the faculty of the Institute 
of Musical Art. 

Ysaye’s overabundance of temperament caused some pres¢ 
criticism in Cincinnati after the May Festival, 

Lenora Sparkes is enriching the railroad coffers these days 
in filling her festival engagements. : 

Mischa Levitzki will play four times with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra next season. 

Emma Roberts received a “tremendous ovation” at the 
Macon Festival. 

Helen Jeffrey will appear in the Wolverine Lyceum Course 
in Detroit in November. 3 

Lydie Lipkowska, soprano of the Chicago Opera, is re- 
covering from a serious operation. 

The J. B. Pond suit against Maurice Maeterlinck has not 
been dropped. 

Forty-seven thousand dollars were the net proceeds of 
Caruso’s first opera appearance in Havana. 

Due to illness, Geraldine Farrar was compelled to postpone 
engagements in four cities. 

The outdoor season of the Hylan People’s Concerts opened 
in Central Park last Monday. 

Christine Langenhan will fill a re-engagement in Glenville, 

I. Va. 

The National Symphony Orchestra will give four per- 
formances in Newark, beginning in October. 

Mme, Schoen-Rene will teach in Berne, Switzerland, from 
May 15 to October 1, 

Reinald Werrenrath sails for Europe May 22 

John W. Nichols has been chosen director of the New- 
burgh Trinity M. E. Church, 

Three pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt are singing at fes 
tivals, 

Robert Quait has filled over sixty concert engagements this 
season. 

Lada is on her way to Alaska to catch whales. 

Three splendid concerts drew overflowing audiences at 
Fitchburg’s 1920 festival. 

Warren Storey-Smith has written a prelude-arabesque for 
piano and dedicated it to Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Mary Kryle will remain abroad for two years. 

Karena Post, soprano, gave her debut recital in New 
York, April 2s. 

Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis, throat specialist, long patron 
ized by operatic stars, is dead. 

Mischa Levitzki injured one of the tendons of his wrist 
and will be unable to use his hand for a month. 
Carl Denton has been reappointed conductor of the 

Portland Symphony Orchestra 

Galli-Curci will make her only British Columbia ap- 
pearance in Vancouver the end of this month. 

The free concerts by the Goldman Concert Band at Co- 
lumbia University begin on June 7. 

Detroit is finishing an $800,000 auditorium for its or- 
chestra. 

Ernesto Berimen, pianist, has added two more con- 
certos to his repertory, 

Albert Spalding achieved a brilliant success in Paris on 
May 8. 

Westminster College music students gave a program 
of A. Walter Kramer’s compositions on May 5. 
Francesca Daddi will be too busy teaching this summer 

to sing at Ravinia Park. 

Hugo Boucek has discovered a new American lyric 
tenor in the person of William Robyn. 

Yvonne De Tréville sailed for Europe on the St. Paul 
to sing at Brussels; London, Stockholm, ete 

Joseph H. Gittings, a prominent Pittsburgh musician, 
died on May 6. 

Claudia Muzio will sing Silberta’s 
next New York recital. 

Cantor Don Fuchs will make his American debut in a 
song recital at Carnegie Hall on May 29 

Robert Hayne Tarrant’s presentation of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company in New Orleans was very 
successful, : 

The New York School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics an- 
nounces a summer course from June 1 to June 30. 

Harold Land will sing in Hartford, Conn., tomorrow, 
May 2!. 

The recent appearance of the St. Olaf Choir in Phila- 
delphia was an artistic triumph. 

Matilda Locus and Julia Glass were chosen in the re 
cent competition to play with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra next season, 

Evelyn Scotney has been re-engaged for the Metro- 
politan. 

Arthur M. Abell is seeking aid for Amadeo Von Der 
Hoya, American violinist, destitute in Austria. 

The N. F. M. C. has announced its seventh biennial 
prize competition for American composers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch will again summer at 
Lake George 

Seventy-eight clubs were represented at the fifth annual 
convention of the State Federation of Music Clubs 
of Texas. 

Cincinnati celebrated its twenty-fourth festival with six 
splendid concerts. G. N. 


“Yohrzcit” at her 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA HOUSE 
BRINGS $655,000 AT AUCTION 


Place for Metropolitan Performances Undecided—New Lease on Academy of Music Will Assure Symphony of 
a Home for Next Season—Rudolph Ganz’s Fine Playing Lauded—Estelle Hughes, Winner of Stokowski 
Medal, Wins Great Success as Orchestra Soloist—Levitzki and Sparkes in Memorial Recital— 

St. Olaf Concert an Artistic Triumph—Opera Season Ends with “Eugene Onegin”— 

Sittig Trio Enjoyed—Mae Hotz in Annual Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 8, 1920.—The Philadelphia Opera 
House was put up at public sale at a recent date by E. T. 
Stotesbury to satisfy a mortgage of $200,000, and a sum 
approximating $200,000 additional, which excess amount 
represented interest charges, taxes and other lesser en- 
tailments. The property was knocked down to Nixon 
Nirdlinger of theatrical fame for $655,000 by the firm 
of Samuel Freeman, auctioneers. This is considered a 
very nominal sum for the property which is valued at 
$1,200,000. In this connection the question as to where the 
Metropolitan Opera Company will offer its series of 
sixteen Philadelphia performances next season is for the 
time being in abeyance, with Mr, Nirdlinger optimistic 
concerning the possibility of continuing said productions 
at Broad and Poplar streets. 

Box Saw to Have Leasep AcApEmy oF Music. 

Despite gloomy rumors (from a musical angle) relative 
to certain interests having made flattering offers to stock- 
holders of the Academy of Music for the purchase or 
lease of that structure as a show or high class movie house 
for 1920-21, which plan, if carried through, would block 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and other local organizations 
from holding concerts therein, to say nothing of the 
customary recitals, lectures, etc. word has just been 
received by the writer that Edward Bok, former editor of 
a large Philadelphia publication, has leased the academ 
for next season. Mr. Bok is a director of the Philadel- 
hia Orchestra and, if the information be well founded, 
it would seem very probable that the academy is secure 
at least for the orchestra during its regular series next 


year. 
Rupotes GANz’s Fine PLayinc Laupep, 

Genuine enthusiasm was the keynote of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts presented April 23 and 24. Tschaikow- 
sky’s symphony No. 4 in “F” was the big instrumental 
number selected for that occasion, and never has the 
orchestra quite equalled the vital interpretation given this 
work. A perfect tornado of applause greeted its con- 
clusion, and as Dr, Stokowski motioned for the men to 
arise the ovation continued with added zest, iasting for 
several minutes. 

Apart from the symphony the only orchestral number 
on the program was the Sibelius “Swan of Tuonela.” The 
melodious charm and idealistic beauty of this lovely 
musical setting of “Kalevala” received a magnificent recre- 
ation at the hands of the director and his men. Moreover, 
to Mr, Heckelman, whose solo part on the English horn 
was a feature of the performance much credit was un- 
stintingly given, 

The soloist selected for these concerts was Rudolph 
Ganz, celebrated Swiss pianist, who chose Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto, No, 5, for his part of the program. Mr. Ganz 
is a pianist of assured ability, dignified demeanor and a 
musician of the highest type. His offering of the concerto, 
a work demanding much technical ability, featuring many 
bravura passages and phases of splendid poeticism, was 
compassed with the utmost melodic and dramatic charm, as 
well as perfection of pianistic facility. The florid meas- 
ures were played with the utmost ease and finesse, not even 
to the slightest degree was there at any time evinced a 
sacrifice of tone for brilliancy of execution. Much en- 
thusiasm followed each movement of the concerto and the 
finale drew forth a tremendous amount of hand clapping. 


Estette Hucues anp Marce. TABUTEAU witH SYMPHONY. 


In the next to the last pair of concerts scheduled for 
the Philadelphia Orchestra season a charming and di- 
versified program was presented that proved rich in nov- 
elty, art value and interest. This, the twenty-fourth 
couplet of the season's series, brought to the fore Estelle 
Hughes, soprano, a young artist who won the Stokowski 
Medal Test for vocalists eld during the latter part of the 
season 1919. The purpose of the contests is to discover 
musical talent among young artists of this city and to 
afford those adjudged worthy representatives a public ap- 
pearance with the orchestra. 

The following musicians were on the committee which 
selected Miss Hughes as an exceptionally we young 
woman in her particular line of endeavor: Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, Ethel Altemus Reuter, David Bispham, Horatio 
Connell, Luther Conradi, Nicholas Douty, Edwin Evans, 
D. Hendrik Ezerman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Frank Gittelson, Frederick Hahn, Ellis 
Clark Hammann, Hans Kindler, Maurits Leefson, Wassili 
Leps, Harold Nason, Thaddeus Rich, Henri Scott, W. 
Warren Shaw, Henry Gordon Thunder, Hedda van den 
Beemt, Martinus Van Gelder, Constantin von Sternberg, 
Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Camille W. Zeckwer and 
Mrs. E. M. Zimmerman. 

Miss Hughes is the pupil of Perley Dunn Aldrich, well 
known vocal teacher o Philadelphia, whose broad under- 


standing, compassing musical and general educational sub- 
jects, and whose comprehensive ideas pertaining to peda- 
gogy in particular have invariably proven authoritative. 
In this, as in other instances, Mr. Aldrich has wrought 
with commendable effect; for though it be true that nature 
decides much appertaining to tonal quality, rhythmic sense, 
etc., yet it is, in the main, through the mediumship of 
observant experience, hard work and the exercise of scru- 
pulous care that the teacher’s skill in correctly fostering, 
augmenting and refining such latent ability is so potent a 
factor and commands unlimited praise for the result 
achieved. 

After a delightful rendering of the Rossini “Le Bar- 
bier de Seville” overture by the orchestra, in which clarity, 
richness and perfection of ensemble were evident, the ap- 
pearance of Miss Hughes created rounds of applause. 
Upon the conclusion of the greeting the young soloist, in 
an astonishingly composed manner, gave the aria, “Una 
voce poco fa,” from the same opera. Possessed of a 
charming stage presence and eschewing the slightest ap- 
proach to a display of any idiosyncrasy, the medalist at 
once gained and sustained the undivided attention of the 
huge audience. Her voice, although not large or brilliant, 
is exceptionally pleasing, its quality being indicated by 
the words “smooth,” “mellow” or “flowing,” while her 
scale work displayed a well nigh perfect blending of in- 








Season 1920-21—Now Booking 


“HAENSEL & GRETEL” 


By Engelbert Humperdinck 
Seven interesting characters, with cos- 
tumes and action. 
Novel entertainment for clubs, singing 
societies, etc. 


NEW YORK PRESS COMMENTS 
MAY 10th 1920 


Tribune 
“Easily the most pleasing and successful musical 
production that has yet been made.” 
Journal 
“Crowded houses again greeted Humperdinck’s fairy 
tale in music.” 
Telegram 
“Haensel and Gretel satisfies the audi 


» judging 
from the frequent outburst of applause.” 
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tonation. In the matter of technic Miss Hughes revealed 
all the facility to be desired or expected. Her clarity of 
vocalization, assurance of attack and releases, likewise 
control and enunciation, evinced a very high order of 
ability. In this number, as in the Mad Scene from “Lu- 
cia,” which she sang in the second part of the program, 
the work of Miss Hughes was replete with colorful effects 
and her interpretations proved ideal examples of artistic 
understanding. A little more time, a little more experience. 
a little more study, and this winner of the Stokowski 
Medal will be on the road to achieve big things with con- 
sistent regularity. 

Another soloist contributed a large share of success to 
the occasion in the person of Marcel Tabuteau, oboeist. 
This excellent player, a member of the orchestra, selected 
Mozart’s concerto, op. 30, arranged by Dr. Stokowski for 
oboe and small orchestra, as his offering to the very 
interesting and enjoyable event. The number was im- 
mensely appreciated, the soloist negotiating the various 
technical, coloring and embrochure phases of his plaintive 
voiced instrument with the utmost ease and charm. His 
interpretation was replete with splendid feeling and a re- 
finement of rhythmic pulsing that earned for him a wealth 
of applause. The orchestra offered splendid tonal back- 
grounds for the soloists, each mood being depicted with 
praiseworthy facility. 

The second division of the concert contained the ever 
welcome Waldweben from Wagner’s “Siegfried,” while 
Wotan’s Farewell to Brunnhilde and the Magic Fire mu- 
sic from “Die Walkiire” was offered in a stirring man- 
ner that electrified even those familiar with Stokowski’s 
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eminence as a conductor of works from the pen of the 
Bayreuth genius, 
Levitzk1 AND SPARKES IN MemortaL RECITAL. 

Wednesday evening, April 28, witnessed the giving of 
a memorial concert to the late Gregory Kannerstein, pian- 
ist, composer and pedagogue, at the Academy of Music. 

Until his death, which occurred recently, Mr, Kanner- 
stein was closely identified with many matters musical in 
this city, and his passing has caused the voicing of sincere 
expressions of grief not only among his intimates, but 
between all those interested in music and its allied arts. 

At the memorial concert, the artists taking part were 
Mischa Levitzki, Lenora Sparkes, and Franklin Cannon, 
the accompanist. The audience which almost filled the 
big auditorium was tremendously enthusiastic; however, it 
is to be deplored that more of them could not have ar- 
ranged to in their places on time and thereby avoid 
disturbing the continuity of the program, likewise the tem- 
pers of those who managed to be seated before the pro- 
ceedings began. 

Levitzki was received with stirring applause, and it was 
some minutes before the artist could begin his program. 
Playing a group of three numbers, one each from Bach- 
Tausig, Gluck-Brahms and Beethoven, the soloist dis- 
played all the breadth, delicacy and command for which he 
is so well known and which in the field of pianism means a 
keyboard exponent of the first rank. Six Chopin works 
making up the soloist’s second group served to reveal 
Chopin, the philosopher, dramatist and poet. The closing 
of the program was devoted by the artist to the playing of 
a prelude in F sharp minor from the lamented Mr. Kan- 
nerstein’s library of compositions, Maszkowski’s “La 
Jongleuse,” the C minor prelude of Rachmaninoff and the 
Schulz-Elver arrangement of the Strauss “Blue Danube” 
waltz. Several encores were given, the final being the 
Schubert-Tausig “Military March.” 

Miss Sparkes added much to the interest of the event 
by the excellence of her vocal command and musicianly 
understanding. Beginning with Caccini’s “Amarilli,” the 
singer then passed to “Le Violet,” from Scarlatti, and con- 
cluded her first group with the romanza from “La Wally,” 
by Catalani. Her second visit to the platform was a 
signal for much spontaneous handclapping, and at the con- 
clusion of each song listed in this division a repetition of 
the enthusiastic outburst was in evidence. Recalled nu- 
merous times, Miss Sparkes graciously responded with 
many extras. The accompanying of Mr. Cannon proved 
to be a splendid bit of artistry. 

St. Orar Concert AN Artistic TRIUMPH. 


The recent appearance of the St. Olaf singers in Phila- 
delphia was the signal for the display of much interest 
in the werk of this remarkably artistic and altogether 
splendid chorus from St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 
The result of the curiosity manifested was a large audi- 
ence in the Philadelphia Opera House. 

A soprano of excellent merit and an equally effective 
bass gave good account of themselves during the selected 
solo parts of the program, while F. Melius Christiansen 
proved a conductor whose interpretative assurance, mas- 
terly artistry and dignified mien immediately designated 
him a muscian and a director ranking with the best in his 
particular field of endeavor. 

Singing all the numbers unaccompanied and without 
audible guidance of pitch-pipe, the choir, ever with true 
intonation, in this respect alone achieved the unusual. On 
the other hand the perfect balance and blending of voices 
was truly remarkable. This factor, also in itself, having 
no doubt required unlimited time, acumen, and discrimi- 
nation to bring about the delightful effects attained. The 
interpretations revealed another praiseworthy division of 
the event. There seeming to be a direct, logical and 
identical understanding by each singer pertaining to the 
purpose, moods and methods of presenting each com- 
position, which attribute permeating the whole chorus and 
reflected by Mr. Christiansen with unostentatious though 
vital gestures formed a closely knit artistic unity beyond 
the pale of criticism. 

The program opened with Luther’s hymn, “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God;” then followed other hymnal and 
sacred works from Bach, Lindeman, Schren, Grieg and 
a “Hosanna” by Christiansen. The utmost attention was 
maintained throughout the concert and much enthusiasm 
was evoked by the artistic triumph. 

“EuGene ONEGIN” at Opera House 

The final performance of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s series of sixteen appearances in Philadelphia was 
staged at the Philadelphia Opera House on April 20, be- 
fore the usual large audience with which each of the man- 
agement’s efforts have been greeted. The opera, Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Eugene Onegin” was presented with unusual 
merit. The cast, essentially the same as that selected for 
the New York offerings of this opera, was well chosen 
from both a histrionic and vocal point of view. Those 
taking od were Gordon, Muzio, Perini, Howard, De 
Luca, Martinelli, Didur, Bada, Picco, D’Angelo and Lell- 
man. The chorus proved exceptionally pleasing, while the 
ballet was in keeping with the plot as well as the time 
= the story. Bodanzky conducted with verve and bril- 
iancy. 

Sittic Trio Gives Excettent Concert, 

One of the most enjoyable trio concerts given in Phila- 

delphia this season took place at Witherspoon Hall on 
(Continued on page 32.) 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 


Whose 


manager, Hugo Boucek, announees that her coming season will surpass her extremely busy one of 1919-20. 


will open her tour the middle of September, appearing in Virginia, West Virginia and the Carolinas, filling many re-en- 


gagements ; 


and Northwest, where she will fill engagements for the third. consecutive season. 


October in Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio, Austin, Houston, Galveston, Texr.; November in the Middle West 


(Photo by Campbell Studios.) 





Samuel Margolis Pupils Give Recital 


Samuel Margolis, the well known New York vocal 
teacher, presented a large contingent of professional pupils 
in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on May 15. Both 
the opening and closing numbers, “Barcarolle,” from 
“Tales of Hoffman,” Offenbach, and “The Blue Danube 
Waltz,” Strauss, were devoted to ensemble singing in 
which the many pupils showed to advantage the thorough 
training received in this particular line 


David Brodski sang the prologue from “Pagliacci,” Leon- 


Wake” and “The Temple Bells,” as well as “At Dawning,” 
Cadman, and “Autumn,” by Ronalds. Francesca Marni 
and Dr. Albert F. Lesler sang two duets—“Calm as the 
Night,” Goetz, and “Crucifix,” Fauré, in both of which 
their voices blended beautifully. 

James Woolf, whose rich and resonant bass voice was 
greatly admired, sang effectively two songs in Russian— 
“The Two Giants,” Stolypin, and “The Flea,” Moussorg- 
sky, as well as “The Song of the Golden Calf,” from 
“Faust,” and the serenade “Don Juan,” Tschaikowsky. 
Erna Pielke, who possesses a contralto voice of excellent 





She 
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Freeman made a favorable impression with his rendition 
of “Arioso,” from “Benvenuto,” Diaz; “Lasciatimi Morire,” 
Monteverde; “Inter Nos,” MacFadyen, and an aria from 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo. 

Francesca Marni sang charmingly “Pleurez mes Yeux,” 
Massenet. “Eli, Eli,’ arranged by Schindler, and an aria 
from “Jean d’Arc,” Tschaikowsky, her fine work winning 
the approval of the large and interested audience. Gre- 
gorios Giorgiou made a strong appeal, singing with marked 
fervor romanza from “Dinorak,” Meyerbeer ; “The Spring” 
(in Greek), Samara, and “Brindisi,” from “Hamlet,” 
Thomas. 

Andrew Oneto, tenor, late of Genoa, Turin, and Quinlan 
Opera companies, sang with much success an aria from 
“Pagliacci,” “Non e’ ver,” Mattei, and “Celeste Aida,” 
Verdi. 

The uniform excellence revealed in the work of all of 
Mr. Margolis’ pupils is worthy of especial mention. Mr. 
Margolis accompanied the singers, which materially en- 
hanced their delivery. 


Milo Luka, Baritone, Makes Debut 


Milo Luka, a baritone from Czecho-Slovakia, made 
his debut in America in a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, May 16. Mr. Luka is said to have 
been a leading baritone at the National Opera in Prague 
and also to have sung extensively in concerts, special- 
izing in Czech and Slovak folk songs. His program on 
Sunday was made up of an aria each from two operas 
by Smetana, “The Secret” and “The Devil’s Wall,” two 
groups of Czech and Slovak folk songs, one in the 
original language and one in English, and two other 
groups of songs by Czech composers, including Sme- 
tana, Dvorak, Bendl, Fibich, Foerster, Kovarovic and 
Prout, 

Mr. Luka has a full, resonant sympathetic baritone 
voice, one of the most agreeable organs that has been 
introduced to New York in a long time. Its particular 
feature is a low register, suggesting the true basso can- 
tante, full and even where the average baritone is weak. 
The top is brilliant and particularly beautiful when he 
employs it for mezza voce effects, as in Dvorak’s famil- 
iar “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” which had to be 
repeated. It was a lesson in the correct way of singing 
this much abused song. His voice is under excellent 
control throughout its long range and he sings with 
taste and discretion. In fact, he proved himself a dis- 
tinct addition to concert artists and should meet with 
unqualified success, being the happy possessor of that 
prime requisite of singers, a beautiful voice. His enun- 
ciation of English was remarkably good, especially for 
one singing in the language for the first time. It would 
put many a native singer to shame. 

There was necessarily a certain monotony in the pro. 
gram, including as it did so many folk songs, between 
which, however, he skillfully differentiated. Of the art 
songs, the “Biblical Song” by Dvorak was especially 
effective, as well as the other song already mentioned, 
An uninteresting English song by Alois Reiser, sung 
from manuscript, might well have been left off the pro- 
gram. 

The audience was very cordial and enthusiastic, al- 
though it was a small one. Evidently the singer’s coun- 
trymen and women did not turn out as his art deserved. 
Emmy Destinn and Jan Kubelik, both great Czecho- 
Slovak artists, were never recognized in their own 
country until they had been acclaimed in other lands, 
and it may be that native Americans will have to tell 
the Czecho-Slovakians who dwell here how good Mr 
Luka is. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Recital 


A piano and vocal recital by students of the Fiqué Musi- 
cal Institute was given in the recital hall of the institute, 
128 De Kalb avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday even- 
ing, May 8. 

Excellent vocal work was done by Hildegarde Bevers, 
Helen Gottwick, Edith Stich and E. Mildred Krooss. The 
five singers disclosed the superior method of Katherine 
Noack: Fiqué in coloratura, interpretation and perfection 
of diction. Mme. Fiqué played their accompaniments ar- 
tistically, proving herself a proficient pianist as well as a 
singer and vocal teacher of recognized ability. Of the 
pianists especial mention must be made of Esther Swayer 
(twelve years old), who played a Mozart sonata, the A 
flat impromptu by Schubert and Chaminade’s “Pas des 
Amphores” with the skill and musicianship of a grown up 
artist. Other able pupils of Carl Fiqué heard on this oc- 





cavallo, and an aria from “Ballo in Maschera,” Verdi, 
receiving much sincere applause. Gladys Thomas was quality, sang an aria from “Samson et Dalila,” Saint- casion were Katherine Stennermann, George Meyer, Mar- 
heard in two songs by Amy Woodforde-Finden—“Till I Saéns, and “Ah Mon fils,” from “Le Prophete.” Gustave jorie Sinclair Berry and Dorothy Doscher. 
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GIRLS WIN YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTEST 


Matilda Locus, Thirteen, and Julia Glass, Sixteen, to 
Play with National Symphony Orchestra 


_ Two little girls, one thirteen years old and the other 
sixteen, both pianists, are to play next season as soloists 





Pianist, thirteen years old. 


with the National Symphony Orchestra at its regular con- 
certs. They are Matilda Locus, thirteen, and Julia Glass, 
sixteen, the net proceeds of Artur Bodanzky’s recent com- 
petition for American born musical artists who never have 
played in public. More than twenty-five pianists and 
violinists played for Mr. Bodanzky in the competition and 
these two were adjudged the best. The conditions for the 
competition were that the contestants must be native 
Americans and that they must not have made their debuts. 
The young pianists will make their debuts early in the 
season with Mr. Bodanzky conducting the orchestra. Ar- 
rangements for their later appearances in public are being 
made. 

Matilda Locus was born in Holyoke, Mass., in 1907. For 
several of her thirteen years she lived with her parents 
and six brothers and sisters in Los Angeles; Cal. Two and 
a half years ago they came to this city. Matilda took 
piano lessons in Los Angeles and continued then in this 
city but it is only, for the last two years that she has 





JULIA GLASS, 


Pianist, siwteen years old, 


studied seriously. She has been under the tutelage of 
Alexander Lambert, to whom she was first taken by Sophie 
Braslau, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. She will 
be the third of his pupils to make debuts as full fledged 
artists with orchestras, the others having been Mana-Zucca 
and Beryl Rubinstein. 

Julia Glass is a native of New York, the daughter of 
Jacob Glass, a jeweler by trade. She began to play piano 
when she was ten years old, studying with Paul Wuesthof, 
and later with Manfred Malkin. She made such an im- 
pression on Mr. Bodanzky that he called a special meeting 
of his committee of judges and had her play a recital 
program an hour in length at Carnegie Hall. 





Lewing Piano and Song Recital 

The recital, consisting of original songs by Adele Lew- 
ing, sung by Bianca Holley, soprano, and piano solos by 
herself, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Schubert-Liszt, 
at the Hotel McAlpin (Green Room), May 7, was duly 
noted in the last issue of the Musica, Courter, and the 
satisfaction of the audience with the successful affair was 
evident to hearers. The well known critic, Maurice Hal- 
person, said of her: “At the recital which Adele Lewing 
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gave last Friday at the McAlpin Hotel, she again proved 
her mastership of the piano and offered a rare treat to the 
large audience. The program was well chosen, with re- 
fined taste. Furthermore, Mme. Lewing proved that she 
is also entitled to triumphs as a composer, for she offered 
rare gems of her composing, of which ‘Spring Time,’ 
‘White Rose,’ ‘Dawn,’ ‘Wandering,’ ‘Wanderer’s Night 
Song’ and ‘The Swallow’ deserve special mention. Her 
‘Fair Rohtraut,’ which was awarded the first prize by the 
Oliver Ditson Musical Record competition, was tremen- 
dously applauded. Miss Holly sang all the songs as if she 
felt their rare beauty.” 


Cantor Don Fuchs in Debut Song Recital 

Don Fuchs, chief cantor of the Vienna Kulturge- 
meinde and president of the Cantors’ Association, will 
make his American debut in a song recital on Saturday 
evening, May 29, at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Fuchs’ pro- 
gram will be devoted strictly to classics of the operatic 
and concert stage. Only a short group of three songs 
of a religious character are included, as Mr. Fuchs 
firmly believes that liturgical music belongs in the 
church and not in the concert hall. 

Don Fuchs holds the unique distinction of being 
schooled and trained for the operatic stage, on which 
he spent nine years, before being persuaded by his co- 
religionists to don the clerical garb. He is a graduate 
of the Vienna Conservatory of Music and has appeared 
with the opera companies of his home city and in Wies- 
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baden, Strassburg, Budapest and Berne. Part of the 
proceeds to be derived from the concert tour of Mr. 
Fuchs will go to augment the fund being raised in this 
pountty to aid the destitute and suffering of his native 
and. 


New York Symphony’s European Tour 


A cable from George Engles, manager of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, to Harry Harkness Flager, 
president of the Symphony Society, reads as follows: 
“The reception given our orchestra at the first two 
concerts (Paris) indicates that the tour will be a great 
success. The press criticisms were unanimously flat- 
tering. French critics speak of the first concert as ‘an 
artistic triumph.’ The London Times’ correspondent 
wrote: ‘The playing was of a high order, woodwind 
and brass being particularly brilliant. The orchestra 
was warmly received.’ 

“At the opening concert the audience showed tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, recalling Walter Damrosch six 
times after the ‘Eroica’ symphony and nine times after 
Ravel's ‘Daphnis et Chloe.’ D'Indy, who was seated in 
the audience, received a remarkable ovation after the 
orchestra finished playing his ‘Istar’ variations. At the 
close of the performance all the French composers 
present crowded behind scenes to congratulate Dam- 
rosch, among them Messager, Bruneau, Vidal, Hué, 
Rabaud, Pierne Grovlez and Masson Mazelier.” 
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SPARTANBURG IN LIMELIGHT AGAIN AS ANNUAL FESTIVAL, 
MISSED DURING WAR, IS RESUMED WITH STILL GREATER SUCCESS 


Director Edmon Morris Arranges Excellent Programs, and the Chorus, Although Minus Many of Its Former Singers as a Result of the War, Shows Splendid Training— 
Well Known Soloists Delight—Large Audiences in Attendance 


Spartanburg, S. C., May 8, 1920.—For twenty-three con- 
secutive years, Spartanburg, S. C., held an annual music 
festival. Then came the war! A little circular was sent 
broadcast, saying “Our Country needs us! Our young 
men are in training camps, preparing to help (perhaps to 
the extent of the supreme sacrifice) to pave the way for 
lasting peace with justice and equity. Our women are 
nobly striving to do innumerable things—as only women 
can do them—to help.” Everyone’s mind was occupied in 
doing his utmost in order to bring about a speedy and 
successful culmination of this great holocaust. Acording- 
ly, it was found necessary to discontinue for the time being 
this annual music festival, which attracts to it music lovers 
throughout the entire South, 

This year the Spartanburg festival was revived with 
greater success than ever, and that is saying a good deal. 
Under the direction of Edmon Morris, there were five 
splendid concerts given, May +,5 and 6, the soloists being 
Rosa Raisa, Louise Homer, Marguerite Fontrese, Greta 
Torpadie, Giovanni Martinelli, Bechtel Alcock, Giacomo 
Rimini, Forrest Lamont, Ernest Davis. 

In Spartanburg there is a common expression that “the 
chorus is the festival,” and after listening to the work of 
this body of singers, under Mr, Morris’ direction, it is easy 
to understand the wherefore of its origin. Mr. Morris is 
dean of the School of Music at Converse College and mu- 
sical director of the festival, the man to whose inde- 
fatigable labor, good judgment and high ideals, is due the 
brilliance of this enterprise. His ability as a trainer of a 
large chorus has brought forth such excellent results from 
the 300 singers under his guidance that Walter Damrosch, 
who conducted fifty concerts at the Spartanburg festivals, 
turned in the midst of a rehearsal and exclaimed, “Mr. 
Morris, this chorus is a joy!” This was Mr. Morris’ 
eighth year at these festivals and as such he has won the 
appreciative gratitude of music lovers throughout the 
South. 4 : 

During the twenty-four years’ activity of the Spartan- 
burg Music Festival Association and Converse College 
Choral Society, fifteen operas have been sung in concert 
form, twenty-nine times; nineteen oratorios and cantatas 
have been presented twenty-nine times; sixteen important 
symphonies have received twenty-four performances ; ten 
symphonic poems have been played fifteen times; two hun- 
dred and thirty-five artists and combinations have appeared 
in from one to ten concerts each, and five famous orches- 
tras have played one hundred and fourteen concerts. This 





was the record with which the Association approached this 
year’s festival. 

The avowed purpose of the Spartanburg Music Festival 
Association is the “Encouraging and advancing of general 
musical culture, spreading abroad a practical knowledge of 
the newest and best as well as standard and classical music 
through the medium of concerts of the highest order of 
merit,” and during its lifetime the Association has accom- 
plished this very thing. The educational influence of its 
many years of activity cannot be overestimated. It has 
maintained during this time a splendid chorus, thereby 
stimulating the cultivation of choral music throughout that 
entire section of the South. 

The officers for the Spartanburg Music Festival Asso- 
ciation (formerly the South Atlantic States’ Music Festival 
Association) are: Lewis W. Perrin, president; Victor M. 
Montgomery, vice-president; Lowry W. Jenkins, secretary- 
treasurer; Edmon Morris, director. The board of direct- 
ors includes: J, W. Allen, Isaac Andrews, J. Thomas Ar- 
nold, Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, Mrs, A. G. never Joon B. 
Cannon, H. B. Carlisle, Samuel L. Cavis, R. H. F. Chap- 
man, A. M. Chreitzberg, R. C. Cotner, J. F. Crook, B T. 
Earle, Frank Evans, E. H. Everett, J. Choice Evins, J. L. 
Fleming, W. S. Glenn, Isaac Greenewald, Charles O. 
Hearon, Major J. C, Hemphill, W. G. Jackson, L. W. 
Jenkins, C. C. Kirby, F. H. Knox, John A. Law, Mary 
Hart Law, Floyd L. Liles, Cora Cox Lucas, H. Frank 
McGee, V. M. Montgomery, Edmon Morris, Charles L. 
O’Neale, L. W. Perrin, E. L. Stallings, Dr. B. B. Steedly, 
E. S. Tennent, E. B. Walker, Helen L. Watkins and E. Z. 
White. 

First CONCERT, MAy 4. 

The festival opened auspiciously on Tuesday evening, 
May 4, when Verdi’s “Aida” was given a splendid per- 
formance, Seasoned festival attendants declared it to be 
the best opening concert in their memories, and a per- 
formance of “Aida” unsurpassed in festival records. 

Rosa Raisa was the dusky heroine, a role in which she 
has won universal praise, and her enthusiastic audience 
did not fail to accord her the gag: which was her just 
due. The wondrous beauty of her voice was shown to 
advantage in the various arias allotted to this role. The 
Amneris was Marguerite Fontrese, a singer who scored a 
well deserved success from an audience which at once 
acknowledged its delight in her excellent vocal gifts. Hers 
is a contralto voice of especially rich and luscious quality, 
excellently trained, with its manifold possibilities. 
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In the role of Radames, Forrest Lamont won instant 
favor with his audience, the great aria for the tenor in 
the opening scene being given a masterly rendition. Both 
Mr. Lamont and Giacomo Rimini who sang the Amonasro 
made their first local appearance at this concert, but judg- 
ing from the favorable comments heard on all sides, they 
will be asked to return. Mr, Rimini’s portrayal of this 
role is well known as a masterpiece. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann is no stranger to Spar- 
tanburg festival audiences, this being his third appearance 
here. He was charged with the dual role of Ramfis and 
the King, a duty which he discharged to the utmost satis- 
faction of his audience. Since his last appearance here, 
Mr. Tittmann has been serving in Uncle Sam’s army, a 
life which seems to have agreed with his voice, for it is 
richer and fuller than ever. In the opening scene Harold 
Blaine Bryson, Jr., | the music for the King. Mr. 
Bryson is a member of the music faculty at Converse 
College, and as such has been a valuable aid to Mr. Morris 
in furthering the success of the festival. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the choral work, 
the ensemble effects being achieved with careful regard 
to nuances and all the beauties of the score. The orches- 
tra was that of the Metropolitan Opera Company, under 
the direction of Richard Hageman. Mr, Hageman is a 
favorite with festival audiences, and justly so. The work 
of this splendid body of players, under his baton, is worthy 
of the highest praise. 


Seconp Concert, MAy § (MATINEE). 


At the second concert, on Wednesday afternoon, May 5, 

a popular program was presented, the soloist being Greta 
Torpadie, The feature of this program was a children’s 
chorus of five hundred voices, of which Mrs, Benjamin L. 
Blackwell is director. Mrs. Blackwell deserves a very 
special word of praise for the excellent results she has 
been able to obtain. The quality of tone, evenness of 
attack and ready response to every wish of the director, 
made the work of these youngsters truly remarkable. Mr. 
Hageman, who conducted the orchestra, stated that it was 
his first experience with a children’s chorus, but that he 
found them responsive to a degree which might put many 
an older and more experienced chorus to shame. Especial- 
ly delightful was the song cycle, the “Garden of Flowers,” 
by Denza. From the opening chorus, “The Morn,” through 
to the closing “Good Night,” this chorus proved true to 
the excellence of its training. After the last strains had 
died away, Conductor Hageman himself led in the wildly 
enthusiastic applause which rewarded the youngsters. 
Later they charmed in the “Ave Maria” by Abt, to which 
Miss Torpadie sang the obligato. 
_ For her solo numbers, Miss Torpadie elected to be heard 
in two Broups ; the first of these comprised two Handel 
numbers, “Skylark, Pretty Rover,” and “Let Me Wander 
Not Unseen” and Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” Especially interesting was her second group of 
Scandinavian songs, with English interpretations. iss 
Torpadie completely captivated her audience by the lovely 
brad of her voice and the equal charm of her person- 
ality. 

The orchestra opened the program with the famous 
overture to “William Tell” (Rossini), and also was heard 
in MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” Kreisler’s “Valse 
Viennoise,” three Russian fairy tales by Liadow, closing 
with the Chabrier “Espana.” 


Tuirp Concert, May 5 (EVENING). 

Another opera was presented at the third concert, on 
Wednesday evening, May 5, Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah” being the work chosen. Louise Homer was the 
Delilah, a role in which she has won pronounced success. 
Her portrayal of the part, which is a familiar one to 
opera goers in this country, was worthy of the highest 
praise, both for its vocal beauty and its dramatic intensity. 
Sharing the honors with her was Ernest Davis, who, in 
the role of Samson, had ample opportunity to display to 
advantage the natural beauty of his tenor voice. Mr. 
Davis sang the familiar arias in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. To Mr, Tittmann was again given a dual role, this 
time the parts of Abimelech and the High Priest. The 
beauty of his rich baritone voice was further emphasized 
on this occasion, the singer duplicating his success of the 
previous evening. 

Once more the chorus was given an opportunity to 
achieve a high meed of praise, and the singers did not 
neglect this chance. The choral numbers in the opening 
and closing scenes were sung with marked beauty of tone, 
and in a manner displaying a thorough knowledge of the 
score. Together with the chorus under Mr. Hageman the 
orchestra proved a pillar of strength, the performance 
being one of which, for finished ensemble, Spartanburg 
music lovers have every reason to be proud. 


Fourtn Concert, May 6 (MATINEE) 

On Thursday afternoon, May 6, a symphony program 
was presented by the orchestra under Mr. Has Ma 3 
capable direction. In keeping with the season and the 
joyousness of the occasion, Contnaies Hageman selected 
as the symphony, Schumann’s “Spring.” is was 
iven a reading which Porouahly charmed the many music 
overs in attendance. The other orchestral numbers were 
the overture to Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” the Handel largo, 
“O Rest in the Lord,” and the symphonic poem of Liszt, 
“Les Preludes.” Especially well done was this last, all 
the beauties of the score being brought out in splendid 
fashion. In the Handel number, special mention should 


be made of the exquisite violin obligato played by R. A. 
Rothmeyer. The audience insisted upon an extra , 
and accordingly Mr. Hageman gave the ever-popular 
“Humoresque. 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor, was the soloist. He is a general 
him 
in- 
Front, 


favorite with Spartanburg audiences, this one gi 
a reception which testified to this regard. Of 
terest among his numbers was a song entitled 
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At Last,” sung in memory of the men of the United States 
who. gave their lives in the World War. The words were 
written by Major William Sinkler Manning, a South Caro- 
lina boy who was killed shortly afterwards in Flanders. 
Nathaniel Irving Hyatt, of the Converse College faculty, 
has set the words to music thoroughly in keeping with the 
spirit of the lyric. The work is still in manuscript, the 
composer playing Mr. Alcock’s accompaniment. Quite 
apart from its local significance, the song achieved a very 
real success, both because of its real beauty and because 
of Mr. Alcock’s interpretation of it. His other contribu- 
tions were the aria, “Onaway, Awake!” from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” and a group of songs including “The 
Snowy Breasted Pearl,” an old Frish melody arranged by 
Robinson; “I’m Not Myself at All,” Lover; the old Eng- 
lish “Molly Darling” and “Christ in Flanders,” by Ward- 
Stephens. At the close of his song group, the audience 
recalled and recalled and would have insisted upon an 
encore had not Mr. Alcock excused himself on the grounds 
that it was growing late, 


FirrH Concert, May 6 (EvENING). 


_ Luisa Tetrazzini was to have given the program at the 
final concert of the festival, but a severe attack of bron- 
chitis made it necessary for her to cancel the engagement 
at nearly the last moment. For a short time dismay reigned. 
Then Mme.Homer very graciously consented to remain over 
to help present the program, and the Metropolitan Opera 
Company having finished its season at Atlanta, Giovanni 
Martinelli of that organization was also prevailed upon to 
stop over and give his services. 

Mme. Homer’s splendid work the evening before had 
made her thoroughly popular and her gracious help in the 
emergency had added unto it a personal regard, so that 
her entrance was the signal for a rousing welcome. Her 
opening group consisted of “Ombra mai fu,” “Serse,” Han- 
del; “He Shall Feed His Flock” from the same com- 
poser’s “Messiah,” and “Nobil Signor” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots.” She also gave two other groups, one of 
songs by her husband, Sidney Homer—‘“To Russia,” 
“Sheep and Lambs” and “Mother Goose”—and the other 
including “In the Time of Roses,” Reichardt; “Come 
Down to Kew,” Deis; “Long, Long Ago,” Bayly, and Car- 
penter’s “Don’t Care.” Her enthusiastic audience recalled 
her again and again, and both Mme. Homer and Martinelli 
were compelled to add many extras to their programmed 
numbers. The two voices blended with splendid effect in 
the duet from Verdi’s “Trovatore,” which the audience 
appeared to enjoy to the fullest extent. 

It was Mr. Martinelli’s local debut, but judging from 
the enthusiasm with which he was received and the favor- 
able comments one heard on all sides at the close of the 
concert, it will not be long ’ere he is heard here again. 
His program numbers consisted of three operatic arias 
from “La Boheme” (Puccini), “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo) 
and “Faust” (Gounod). He was in fine voice and gave 
of his best in a manner which thoroughly deserved the 
applause which was his. 

As its offering, the orchestra was heard in the overture 
to “Mignon” (Thomas), two Hungarian dances of Brahms, 
and brought the program to a brilliant finale with the 
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MARY HART LAW, 
Accompanist for Converse College Choral Society. 


second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. Both conductor and 
men endeared themselves to festival visitors during the 
five concerts, and it was with real reluctance that the 
audience allowed the program to close. 

Festiva Notes, 

A pleasant event in connection with the festival was 
the luncheon given at the Country Club on May 5 by the 
Spartanburg Rotary Club in honor of the artists appear- 
ing. A large number of invited guests made this a de- 
lightfully social event. 

Arthur Bassett, president of the Worcester, Mass., Fes- 
tival Association, was an interested visitor at the festival. 

Spartanburg is the home of Reed Miller, the well known 
singer, and his sister, Mrs. L, D. Dunbar, is as much in- 
terested in music—especially the festivals—as her famous 


brother. She has a large family and a number of her 
children sang at the festival, as members of the children’s 
chorus, on Wednesday afternoon. 


One of the active members of the Rotary Club is Dr. 
John D. Owen, who is especially interested in the develop- 





HAROLD BLAINE BRYSON, JR., 
Soloist and member of Converse College faculty. 


ment of music in Spartanburg. Dr. Owen has planned to 
bring the matter before the Rotary Club with the recom- 
mendation that a permanent organization be established. 
Judging from the success of this year’s festival it should 
not be a hard thing to convince influential citizens of Spar- 
tanburg of the wisdom of such a cause, 

Owing to the fact that the festival was in abeyance dur- 
ing 1918-19 it was necessary to recruit a new chorus from 
the Converse College for Women and the Wofford College 
for Men. These fresh young voices were admirably 
trained and upheld the reputation gained by this chorus 
of past festivals. 

Evidently the sporting editor of the Journal and Caro- 
lina Spartan was given the task of writing an article, 
acquainting the public with the fact that Luisa Tetrazzini, 
who was scheduled to give the final concert, was ill and 
could not appear and that her place would be taken by 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. At any rate, in that paper, on the sporting page, 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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In the MUSICAL COURIER of April 22 


Manager OTTOKAR BARTIK made the first announcement of the 


JAN KUBELIK 


Tour in America, the Entire Season of 1920-21 


Up to May 15, THIRTY-FIVE ENGAGEMENTS had been 
definitely closed, with others pending 


“The Violin Genius Who Electrified America” 














Exclusive Management: OTTOKAR BARTIK 
New_York City 


1425 Broadway’ - , 
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AGIDE JACCHIA’S MAGNETIC CONDUCTING AND INTER- 


ESTING PROGRAMS DRAW CROWDS TO SYMPHONY HALL 


“Pop” Concerts as Popular as Ever—Fabrizio Wins Success in Concert—Stars to Help at War Memorial Concert 
—Fradkin Plays at Workers’ Convention—Frances Adelman Gives Recital—Longy School Commence- 
ment—Laura Littlefield Receives Ovation in MedfordBoston Musical Association 

Appeals for Public Support ’ 


Boston, Mass, May 16, 1920—A goodly proportion of 
lodal music-lovers have flocked to the “Pop” concerts dur- 
ing the last week, sitting around the tables of Symphony 
Hall, where refreshments are served during the music, and 
crgwding the balconies every night. The reorganized 
Symphony Orchestra is gradually getting into its stride, 
anf; under Conductor Jacchia’s skillful leadership, never 
fails to evoke the enthusiasm of the audiences. That Mr 
Jacchia evidently has his finger on the public’s musical 
pulge, is amply demonstrated by the musical! quality and 
genuine interest of his well balanced programs. His vir- 
tuosity as a conductor stirs his hearers to applaud in a 
manner which is not altogether customary in blasé Boston. 

There were three special nights last week. On Monday, 
May 10, the Boston Chamber of Commerce had a “get 
together” evening at the “Pops.” On May 12, “Amherst 
Night” wnarked the first college night of the season, when 
singing, with William B. Merrill as song leader, was one 
of several additional features. That night was given un 
def the auspices of the Amherst Alumni Association, Carl 
Ldmson, Fritz Kreisler’s able accompanist and a graduate 
of"96, was the organist. The largest crowd of the season 
turned out Friday, May 14, to hear an all-Russian-Tschai 
kowsky program, which included such familiar items as 
the third movement from the “Pathetic” symphony, the 
“1812” overture, “Marche Slav,” the finale from Rimsky- 


Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” the waltz from Tschaikow- 
sky’s sereriade for strings, the dances from Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor,” etc. Mr, Jacchia was repeatedly recalled, 
and additional Russian pieces were forthcoming as en- 
cores. “Standing Room Only” was the rule again on 


Saturday evening, And the constant clamor for encores 
indicates that the throngs which swarm to Symphony Hall 
are seemingly insatiate for the brand of music which Mr. 
Jacchia presents for their entertainment and edification. 
Carmine Faprizio Wins Brittiant Success 1n CONCERT. 
The first of two concerts given by the Salem Rotary 
Club with a view to establishing a fund for musical edu- 
cational purposes, took place recently at Ames Memorial 
Hall in that city. It was given by an orchestra of Boston 
Symphony players, their conductor being Allard de Ridder, 
who recently came to this country from Holland. They 
were assisted by Carmine Fabrizio, the eminent violinist, 
and Georges Mager, tenor. Mr, Fabrizio seems to have 
some of the characteristics of his playing which place 


him in the ranks of the virtuosos. His first number, pre 
w BARITONE 

t LAMB xnccim o VOICE 
4 Available for Concerts, Recitals, and Oratorio 

N Studio: Metropolitan Bidg. - - - Orange. N. J. 








added to his long list of brilliant successes, according to 
the following review: “Carmine Fabrizio, the yiolinist, 
comes before a Salem audience with a record and experi- 
ence far above the average, and his splendid performance 
in the difficult and noble work of she evening amply fits 
him as a player to grace the concert stage of any metro- 
politan center. He showed not.only fire and brilliancy, 
but a fine musical temperament which was commensurate 
with the varying emotions of his work. Perfection of 
technic, a warm, well-rounded and often rugged tone—ac- 
curate, double-stop fingering and seraphic harmonics. were 





ALLARD DE RIDDER, 


Who made his first appearance in America as conductor. 


lude and gavotte from Bach’s sonata in E major, was of 
the intensely classic style. In the prelude he showed an 
exhaustless bow-arm and an accurate and clean-cut finger- 
ing, while the gavotte was delivered with a snap and 
perfect tempo of this ancient dance movement. His last 
appearance was in a group of choice settings—Spanish 
dance by Granados-Kreisler, ‘Reve d’Enfant’ by Ysaye 
and ‘Scherzo Valse’ by Chabrier-Loeffler. In all of these 








THE TRIUMPH OF FREEDOM AND PEACE 


An American Pageant 
Book and Scenario by Louis Arthur Russell 
Set to music as a Fantasy-Cantata by the Author. 


Time of performance 2% 


to 3 hours (Chorus, Orchestra, Quartet and Reader). 


First perlormance—Wed., May 26th, by Newark Oratorio Society 


Conductors may address the Society for particulars, 
Music Hall, Newark. 
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“Rhapsodie Hongroise, No, 12,” Liszt. 
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he showed a versatility of style, fine tone power and rapid 
execution which comes only from a truly great artist. 

“The vocalist of the evening was Georges Mager, who 
certainly surprised the audience when he left his seat as 
the trumpet player of the orchestra and sang the famous 
aria of Verdi's ‘Celeste Aida.’ In this number he showed 
a depth of tone which comes only from good training and 
long experience, also a long range and a careful and ex- 
pressive interpretation of the difficult aria which has been 
sung by so many great artists. In his second number, 
Camo’s Lament from ‘Pagliacci,’ he displayed a dramatic 
fervor which gave the audience a clear idea of the sor- 
rowful emotions of the text and stamped him as a singer 
of unusual finish and temperament. His encore to this - 
number was the well known ‘Rosary’ by Nevin. Alfred 
De Voto did most acceptable work as the accompanist of 
the evening. Incidentally this was Allard de Ridder’s first 
appearance in America as a conductor. Judging from the 
reception given him by last night’s audience, Mr. de Rid- 
der | destined to attain a high position in the musical 
worl 


Frepric FraApKIN PLAys At Workers’ CONVENTION. 


Fredric Fradkin, the excellent violinist, won a notable 
success at a concert given in connection with the annual 
convention of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, May 12, in Tremont Temple. Mr. Fradkin’s 
program served to disclose his familiar abilities as tech- 
nician and interpreter, and, judging from reports, Mr. 
Fradkin was highly successful and had to lengthen his 
program materially. 


Stars To Feature MeMortaL CONCERT. 


A notable tribute to those who fell in the world war will 
be the memorial concert to be given Sunday afternoon, 
May 23, in Mechanics Hall, by artists from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, together with an orchestra of 110 pieces 
and a chorus of 750 voices. Not only will this be one of 
the most elaborate concerts ever given in Boston, but it 
will be the first time that our war dead have been remem- 
bered by such a service. The concert is to be given under 
the auspices of the American Legion, and is being man- 
aged by S. Kronberg. George Dunham, who will conduct, 
has arranged an interesting program for the occasion. 
Owing to the extraordinary size of the orchestra and 
chorus there will be but 4,000 seats available for the public. 
The instrumental and choral forces will be assisted by 
Marie Rappold, soprano; Margaret Matzenauer, mezzo-so- 
prano; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Leon Rothier, bass 
—all of the Metropolitan Opera—and by Bernard Olshan- 
sky, baritone, formerly of the Boston Opera Company. A 











FREDRIC FRADKIN. 


noteworthy feature of the concert will be the performance 
of Densmore’s short anthem for chorus and orchestra, 
“Hail Thou Great Song of Peace.” 

Laura LittLerietp Receives OVATION IN MEDForD. 

For the first time in ten years Laura Littlefield, the 
pleasurable soprano, recently sang in Medford, Mass., her 
native city, and received a welcome which might fairly 
be termed an ovation. Mrs. Littlefield has won a con- 
siderable following in New England, arid her fame has ex- 
tended to the outside world through the medium of the 
Victor records. All of which explains, in a measure, the 
enthusiasm with which her old neighbors greeted her on 
this occasion. 

The concert was given by the Women’s Glee Clubs of 
Lynn, Swampscott, and Medford, with Arthur B. Keene 
as conductor, Mrs. Littlefield and Matthew J. Dickinson, 
baritone, as soloists, and Mary Reilly as accom- 
panist. A string orchestra assisted. . Mrs. Littlefield 
sang Puccini’s “Non La Sospiri” from “Tosca;” songs by 
Burleigh, Leoni and Scott, and the soprano parts in 
d’Indy’s “Saint Mary Magdalene” and in Stevenson's 
“Italian Serenade.” The program was repeated at the 
Lynn Classical High School Hall, in Lynn, Mass. 


Frances ApELMAN HEArp In RECITAL. 
Frances Adelman, an_ unusually talented young pianist 
from the Fox-Buonamici School, gave a recital May 13, in 


- Wesleyan Hall. Her exacting program, which was evi- 


dently designed to test her abilities, comprised the follow- 
ing numbers: prelude, G minor and melodie, E major, 
Rachmaninoff; scherzo, E minor, Mendelssohn; etude, E 
major, bolero, nocturne C sharp minor, scherzo B minor, 
tierces alternes, Debussy; idyl, MacDowell; 
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COMMENCEMENT Procram at Loncy ScHoot, 

The annual graduation concert of the Longy School was 
held May 8, in Steinert Hall. As usual, a program of ex- 
traordinary interest was performed in an extraordinary 
manner for occasions of this kind. That is hardly surpris- 
ing, however, when ‘it is considered that practically every 
member of the Longy School faculty is a first prize winner 
of the. Paris Conservatoire and a member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The program was as follows: Two 
parts invention in F major for piano, Bach, played by 
Nancy Powell; “Merry Peasant” and “Sicilienne,” Schu- 
mann, played by Denise Monteux, six and a half year old 
daughter of Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony ; rondo capriccioso from quartet for flutes, Ben- 
nett, played by Verne Powell, Marion Jordan, AJice Mac- 
Laughlin and Walter Knight; songs—‘Le Soir’ (De- 
bussy), “Testament” (Duparc), and “Light, My Light” 
(Carpenter), Mme. Madeleine Raynaud, accompanied by 
Mary Shaw Swain, pianist; first movement from “Con- 
certo Militaire” for cello, Servais, Marion Moorhouse, 
cellist, accompanied by Renée Longy Miquelle, pianist; 
piano—“Chanson Populaire,” Woollett; first movement 
sonata, op. 27, Beethoven, and “Danse Negre,” Scott, 
played by Arge Gerry; trio for oboe, clarinet and bassoon, 
Mozart, Messrs. Longy, Mimart and Laus of the Bos:on 
Symphony Orchestra; songs—“Do Not Go, My Love,” and 
“At the Well” (Hageman), “L’Heure  Silencieuse” 
(Staub), and “Mai” (Saint-Saéns), Marion Chapin, so- 
prano, accompanied by Adelina Armistead, pianist. 

The medal for unusual merit was awarded to Amey 
Peters and awarded by Pierre Monteux. Diplomas were 





LAURA LITTLEFIELD, = 
Soprano. 


awarded to Mrs. Frances Appleton, Alice Bonnell, Rosa- 
mond Lillie, Florence Moore, Helen Di Natale, Amey 
Peters and Elizabeth Siedoff. 
Boston Musica ASsocIATION APPEALS FoR PUBLIC 
Support, 

The Boston Musical Association, founded and directed 

by Georges Longy, the celebrated oboist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has made an urgent appeal for pub- 
lic support at the conclusion of its first season, during 
which it has admittedly enriched the musical life of this 
city. The following circular, which has been sent to sub- 
scribers to the recent series of concerts and to others in- 
terested, speaks for itself: 
_ At the time of the founding of the Boston Musical Association 
it was announced that five concerts would be given. At each of 
these concerts a composition by an American composer would be 
played; three soloists would appear; unknown or seldom heard com- 
| ewe age as well as those of the classic masters, would be per- 
ormed, and occasionally an artist or organization of importance, un- 
known in Boston, would be invited to assist. 

These plans have been carried out, these promises to the public 
fulfilled. With high artistic ideals, the members of the orchestra, 
of the MacDowell Club women’s chorus, and all others who have 
participated in the concerts, have rehearsed diligently and without 
financial reward. Players and_ soloists are unanimously eager to 
continue the work they have begun. Compositions, not only by 
Americans, but by modern composers of other nationalities, have in 








Epoch marking works by Robert 
Foresman, for the Public Schools 
2 and Homes 


“Fund tal Principles of Music Education,” Quarto, pp. 
128, with many musical illustrations. 





“Primary Book of Songs and Studies,” pp. 128, over 200 
songs representing twenty-seven nationalities, supple- 
mented by forty-eight teaching records. 


“Advanced Book of Songs and Studies,” pp. 224, nearly two 
hundred songs, supplemented by forty-eight teaching 
records, 


“A Course of Study,” pp. 84, accompanies each set of 
records, 
ROBERT FORESMAN CO., Inc. 


103 Park Avenue - - - New York, N. Y. 
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a number of instances been presented for the first time in Boston. 
While sone of these works proved to be experimental rather than of 
permanent value, others will undoubtedly find a place in the cur- 
rent repertory, Young American artists who might otherwise have 
waited years to appear as soloists have had a hearing and have 
gained approval of press and audiences, It is recogni that these 
concerts fill a need in the musical life of Boston, and that their 
purposes and achievements are not paralleled by any other artistic 
organization of the city. 

n view of these facts and these substantial results of the first 
season, the Boston Musical Association asks the continued support 
of the public in the future. It asks that this support be given in 
two principal ways: first, by means of all criticisms or suggestions 
which its patrons may have to offer; secondly, by increased sub 
scriptions and guarantees for next season. Without such support 
and interest of the public it will be impossible to extend the scope 
and develop the standards of these concerts as it is now hoped and 
planned to do. The director will be grateful for as many answers 
as possible to the following questions: 1—Have these concerts been 
of interest to you? 2—Have they, in your opinion, been of service 
to American composers and performers? 3—What compositions that 
we have performed for the first time would you like to hear again? 
4—Other suggestions or criticisms. 


Rhea Silberta Gives Benefit Concert 


On Monday evening, May 10, a concert under the 
supervision of Rhea Silberta was held at the City Col- 
lege Auditorium for the benefit of the sufferers in war 
ridden countries. The following artists participated: 
Maria Winetzkaja, the well known mezzo-soprano, who 
interpreted delightfully “Da Clemenza di _ Tito”; 
Alberto Bachman, violinist, who rendered “Sunset 
at Neponsit,” improvisation, and “Caprice Espagnol,” 
displaying an excellent tone and artistic interpretation, 
while Edwin Hughes, pianist, last but by no means 
least, played magnificently ballet music from “Rosa- 
munde,” canzonetta, and concert paraphrase on “Wie- 
ner Blut.” His big tone was sympathetic, and the dif- 
ficult passages were handled with grace. An ovation 
followed. 


The News Is Out! 


The news is out! When Bonci returns to this country 
in the fall and undertakes his concert tour his programs 
will include four charming songs published by M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. Several weeks ago the Sherlock Holmes of 
the Musica, Courter reported having seen Bonci entering 
Witmark’s, and suspicions were naturally aroused, The 
week following the famous tenor was seen lunching twice 
with two members of the firm, and now the announce- 
ment comes: Mr. Bonci will use these four songs next 
season: “The Light” and “Values,” by Frederick W. Van- 
derpool, and “Smilin’ Through” and “Sunrise and You,” 
by Arthur A. Penn. “The Light” will be the main feature 
number and “Smilin’ Through” the most important al- 
ternative. 


Fokines in Farewell Appearance 


Michel Fokine, the celebrated Russian dancer, and 
Vera Fokina will make their last appearance of the sea- 
son on Saturday evening, May 29, in the Hippodrome. 
Mr. Fokine will stage for the first time a number of 
new compositions arranged while on his visit here. He 
is also adding another group of the Russian folk dances, 
which met with such marked approval earlier in the 
season. As at previous performances, the Fokines will 
have the assistance of a full symphony orchestra. 








Sherlock Holmes Jr. 


I spied Myrtle Schaaf, the charming pupil of Mme. 
Valeri, bringing her natty little roadster to a stop in 
front of the Neponsit Club last Sunday a week ago. 
With her was Alexandro Bonci and party. . Later she 
went too near the ocean and got her feet wet. 

Thursday afternoon seemed to bring a number of 
singers out for a stroll. In the Forties I happened to 
catch a sight of Frances Alda, looking “up to the min- 
ute,” walking along with another attractive friend. 
Several blocks further I saw Eva Gauthier, wearing an 
Oriental looking chapeau, just turning into her own 
street. 

Luigi and Mario Curci seem to eat their breakfast 
late these days. Saw them at 2:30 p. m. Wednesday 
morning going into the lunchroom at Broadway and 
Seventy-second street. But, maybe, it was a late bit! 

H. Godfrey Turner “eats” at the cafeteria on For 


tieth street every noon. He usually has company, too 
Sc: H.,. Ja. 
, 








Mischa Levitzki Injures Hand 

Mischa Levitzki, the pianist, through a fall which oc- 
curred at his home in New York, injured one of the ten- 
dons of his wrist. Consequently, his physician has or- 
dered that he give the hand complete rest for the next 
month. Therefore, the artist has been obliged to cancel 
the recital engagements announced for May 20, 22 and 24 
in Newark, Orange and Montclair, N. J. This is the first 
time in his career that Mr. Levitzki has had to cancel an 
engagement. 


Crimi Chooses American Songs 


Giulio Crimi, prior to sailing last week for Italy where 
he will pass the summer preparing his concert repertory 
and new operatic roles for next season, scurried about 
to find some worth while American songs which he in- 
tends to feature on his fall tour. One of the publishers 
to be visited was Mr. Witmark, and there Mr. Crimi found 
several short songs which he admired very much, among 
them: “Values,” “The Heart Call” and “Design” by Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, “Smilin’ Through” by Arthur A. 
Penn, and “Mammy” by Frank H. Grey. 





Muzio to Sing “Yohrzeit” 

Claudia Muzio will program Silberta’s “Yohrzeit” all 
of next season and will sing it at her New York recital. 
Dorothy Jardon will also sing it at Carnegie Hall on May 
22, accompanied by the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra. Miss Jardon started “Yohrzeit” on its career last 
April at the Hippodrome, where she and the song scored 
an instantaneous success. 











. sung with fine taste.” 








INEZ 
BARBOUR 


Saves Cincinnati Festival 


On 24 Hours’ Notice 


Campbell Studios, N. ¥ 


“Miss Barbour, the only newcomer 
in the quartet, was a very agreeable sur- 
She sang the part in excellent 
Her voice is well trained and ex- 
Her delivery of the opening 
“Libera” was legitimate 


prise. 
style. 
pressive. 
phrase of the 
and thrilling, and throughout she sang 
with confidence and artistic feeling.” 
Cincinnati Inquirer. 


“Inez Barbour proved herself a capa- 
ble and well-routined young singer and 
delivered the solos allotted to her with 
agreeable quality of voice and musical 
intelligence. As the wife of Henry 
Hadley, the gifted young American 
composer, and at one time guest con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, Mrs. Hadley was the center 
of much attention.”—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. 


won her 


“Inez Barbour, soprano, 
audience completely.” Cincinnati 
Post. 


“Her lines in ‘The Requiem’ were 
Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune. 
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$2 
PHILADELPHIA 
(Continued from page 24) 
April 29, before numerous enthusiastic music lovers. The 
occasion was the initial local appearance of the Sittig 
l'rio, an artistic coterie composed of Margaret Sittig, 


violinist; Edgar H. Sittig, cellist, and Frederick V. Sittig, 
pianist. The program, a diversified, interesting and finely 
balanced list of compositions opened with Beethoven's B 
flat major trio. In offering this excellent work the artists 
proved themselves a combination worthy of the utmost 
praise, The E minor concerto from Nardini was then 
offered by Miss Sittig, in a tone noteworthy for its pleas- 


ing quality and variety of color. A group of three num- 
hers for cello was next in order. Camille Zecwer’s 
“Chant du Voyageur” headed the list. The composer, a 
Philadelphian by the way, was observed in the audience 
and seemed much pleased by the exposition of his work 
at the hands of Edgar H. Sittig. 

Arrangements from Bach, Brahms, Dvorak and Gossec 
ly Kreisler, Hochstein, Powell and Franko engaged the 
attention of violinist and audience in the fourth division, 
and Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” as a cello selection, made up 
the fifth part. The trio brought the concert to a close, 
presenting two compositions of undoubted merit. One a 
Danish folk song, by Sandby, entitled “Agnette and the 


Merman,” revealed this well known composer-cellist at 
his best, while L. Liebling’s “Serenade” proved an excep- 
tionally interesting as well as entrancing composition. The 
Sittigs graciously acknowledged the wealth of enthusiasm 
displayed, a portion of which was due to the fine work 
at the piano of Frederick V. Sittig. 


Leerson-Hitte Srupents Assist 1n CARNIVAL, 
At a carnival held in the Academy of Music, May 3 and 
4. in which the classic dance, the ballet and other forms 


of terpsichorean art were exemplified to the delight of 
large audiences, Rose and Edith Minsky appeared in a 
duet for two pianos, playing Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance” in a very interesting and commendable manner. 
The duo interpolated in the performance proved a particu- 
larly happy divertissement. Both young ladies are stu- 
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dents of Julius Leefson, a well known pedagogue of the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory, In their rendering of the 
familiar, and on this occasion thoroughly apropos, num- 
ber the Misses Minsky revealed a rich and perfectly con- 
trolled intonation, an assured ensemble and a fluent as 
well as graceful technic, while their interpretation dis- 
played a firm grasp on the text—all told winning much 
hearty applause. 


Mina Dorores Fitts Many Concert ENGAGEMENTS. 


Recently Mina Dolores, the charmingly petite lyric so- 
prano, appeared in recital at the Musical Art Club, making 
an instant success in a program of English, Russian, Ital- 
ian and French songs. Much enthusiasm was evinced, 
encores being demanded and graciously given by the artist. 
Evelyn Tyson and Dorothia Neebe also took part, offer- 
ing interesting duos for two pianos in a laudable manner. 

Another engagement filled by Miss Dolores within the 
past week was one arranged by W. Le Roy Fraim. The 
event took place in the Orpheus Club rooms, where the 
colorful voice, finesse of execution and delightful inter- 
pretation of her part of the program was greeted with 
much applause and congratulatory comment that necessi- 
tated the usual number of extras. Esther Egendorf, pian- 
ist of marked ability and splendid promise, played num- 
bers from Chopin, Liszt and Brahms with exemplary tech- 
nical command, tonal purity and fine understanding. She 
was recalled many times. John Richardson, a violinist 
who is creating wide comment here because of his splen- 
did artistic attainments, rendered a group of numbers in 
a highly enjoyable manner. Mr. Fraim was the efficient 
accompanist. 

Arrangements with Dr, Wilson and Miss Rohrheimer, 
of the South Philadelphia High School, resulted in an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant concert being given by Miss Dolores 
in the huge auditorium of that institution on a recent 
Wednesday afternoon. Meyer Epstein, a violinist of 
splendid attainments, was the assisting artist. Among the 
numbers listed by Miss Dolores were Tschaikowsky’s 
“Was I Not a Blade of Grass” (in Russian) ; “The Little 
Star,” Moussorgsky; a number in French by Luckstone, 
and one or two English selections. Mr. Epstein made an 
assured hit, being recalled time and again. Mr. Fraim was 
the accompanist. 

Aside from the above, Miss Dolores has filled three en- 
gagements at private events on the main line, which ap- 
pearances met with a high degree of idealistic success. 


Mae Hotz 1n ANNUAL RECITAL, 


One of the annual recitals always anticipated with the 
most pleasing expectations occurred at Witherspoon Hall 
on May 6, Reference is had to the appearance of Mae 
Hotz, who was greeted by a representative coterie of ad- 
mirers on the evening mentioned with a degree of acclama- 
tion that proved a fine tribute to the delightful art of this 
excellent and magnetic soprano. An evening of song with 
Mrs, Hotz as soloist is always a source of unusual pleas- 
ure, and this event was by no means an exception. Her 
excellent command over factors having to do with the 
finesse of vocalization was authoritatively brought to the 
fore with unerring success and to the complete satisfac- 
tion of all those present. Her selection of songs for the 
event was a well arranged schedule that contained much 
to please and interest. The numbers listed included “O 
Mio Bambino Caro,” from Puccini; Poldowski’s “L’Heure 
Exquise,” the “Fétes Galantes” of Hahn, Liszt’s “Fisher 
Boy,” and the beautiful “Slumber Reigns,” by Gretch- 
aninoff, J 

Ellis Clark Hamman, the justly noted accompanist, 
presided at the piano and, as usual, his work was irre- 
proachable. It may be a rather broad statement to say 
that Mr. Hamman is the best accompanist in America to- 
day, but the writer has heard innumerable pianists act in 
the capacity of assisting artist with respect to accompany- 
ing and, as far as he is personally concerned, can with 
safety state that he has never heard anyone engaged in 
this necessary, although too often ignored branch of mu- 
sicianship, reveal as much knowledge, taste or sympathetic 
understanding as does Mr, Hamman in his numerous ap- 
pearances throughout each season. G. M. W. 





Monte Carlo Admires Tamaki Miura 


“Le Petit Monegasque” of Monte Carlo, under date of 
April 4, carried the following vivid report of Tamaki 
Miura’s impersonation of “Madame Butterfly :” 

“The precious qualities of this opera, added to the 
novelty displayed in the wonderful exhibition of the 
eminent Japanese singer, Tamaki Miura, gave to yester- 
day’s performance an exceptional value. She was indeed 
a ravishing and very real Japanese doli who acted the 
little geisha madly enamoured of the gallant navy officer. 

“What a very charming vision Tamaki Miura was? 
But how difficult to depict her? Words are missing to 
tell one’s feelings at the sight of such an unique artist, 
her dainty and greatly refined gracefulness, the expressive 
play of her fairy like hands, her curious sensibility and 
the unexpected quaintness of her attitudes. She ought 
to be seen in this character of ‘Madame Butterfly’ where 
she is truly incomparable. She sings it with a pure, 
heavenly clear and tinted voice. She plays it with a meek 
and moving art; she feels and expresses it like a great 
actress. 

“Mild, discreet and troubled in the first act, wretched, 
submissive, but still delightfully hopeful in the second, she, 
in the last is stirred up to tears in the distress and death 
of a young, deserted mother. She has made of the poor 
little Japanese girl a most human and attractive creature 
of love, sorrow and death.” 


Two Witmark Songs Programmed 

On May 7, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, Mildred 
Bryars gave an afternoon of modern music, her pro- 
gram including songs by Cottenet, Fay Foster, Kur- 
steiner, Reddick, Spross, Cadman, Catherine, Saint- 
Saéns, Rhene-Barton, Holmes, Kramer, Eastwood, 
Lane, Keith Elliott Gilberté and Vanderpool. Two of 
the songs, “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” Elliott, and 
“Heart ll,” Vanderpool, are M. Witmark & Sons’ 
publications. 
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Milwaukee to Have Another Course 


With the announcement of the Marion Andrews Con- 
cert Bureau that it will again sponsor the Grand Opera 
and Artists’ Concert Course, assurance is given that Mil- 
waukee is to have another interesting musical season. The 
course has come to be perhaps the biggest part of Mil- 
waukee’s musical season and has thousands of subscribers, 
many of whom come from points throughout the State. 
It’s success has been due to the fact that it provides the 
best that can be obtained, presented under efficient man- 
agement. That this season will prove no exception to the 
rule may be readily seen by a glance at the list of attrac- 
tions. The Chicago Opera Association, with Rosa Raisa, 
Titta| Ruffo, Frieda Hempel, Alessandro Bonci, Rimini 
and Lamont, will make the first stop of its fall tour at 
Milwaukee. On October 18, it will present “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci,” and October 19, “La Tra- 
viata.” 

In addition to the operas, there will be four concert 
attractions, Fritz Kreisler, on November 26; Mary Gar- 
den, December 10; a trio comprising Carolina Lazzari, 
Grace Wagner and Renato Zanelli, with Frank La Forge 
at the piano, will be presented on January 18, and the 
final number on the course will be Sergei Rachmaninoff 
on February 7. 


Daniel Mayer and His Artists to the Fore 


Daniel Mayer, the New York manager, was among 
those present at the spring festival given at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, on April 26-27. The chorus of the 
Oberlin Musical Union, assisted by the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was directed by Dr. Andrews, of the 
faculty, in performances of “The Spectre’s Bride” and 
“Aida.” Lucile Lawrence, soprano; Judson House, tenor, 
and J. Campbell-McInnes, baritone, were soloists in the 
Dvorak work, while “Aida” enlisted Miss Lawrence in 
the title role, Emma Roberts as Amneris, Paul Costello as 
Radames, Mr. Campbell-McInnes as Amonasro, and Edgar 
Schofield as the High Priest and King. Mr. House was 
soloist at the orchestral concert conducted by Mr. Soko- 
loff. The performances were among the most notable ever 
given at Oberlin, and Mr. Mayer was warmly congratu- 
lated on the success of his artists, all of the arrangements 
for soloists having been made through his office. 


Yergin Assists Ruffo 


Sonia hy gs a young soprano, a product of the 
Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, 
appeared as assisting artist at Titta Ruffo’s concert 
Sunday afternoon, May 16, at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

Miss Yergin sang the aria from “Tosca” and a group 
of songs by Laroux, Walter Kramer, Rachmaninoff 
and others, achieving success and worthily sustaining 
the traditions of the Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios. 


Eddy Brown and Josef Shlisky in Joint Recital 


Joseph Shlisky, the young Jewish singer, and Eddy 
Brown, the violinist, appeared in a joint recital on May 
16, at Carnegie Hall. The concert was given for the 
benefit of the war sufferers of Suwalk, Poland. 
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(Continued from page 29.) 
pam a double column caption warranted to attract. 
t read: 


PITCHER MARTINELLI 
REPLACES TETRAZZINI 
ON MOUND FOR LOCALS 


Famous Twirler of New York Club Secured by Local Manage- 
ment. De Luca, a Side Wheeler, Will Also Pitch Tomorrow. 
Homer Will Be Used as Pinch Hitter. 

The entire article is written in baseball lingo, Umpire 
Bronchitis being declared responsible for the non-appear- 
ance of “Pitcher Luisa Tetrazzini.” “Van” (Martinelli) 
was recommended to music lovers as a “hard-hitter, hav- 
ing broken up several games with hits before some of the 
largest crowds that ever attended a ‘bawl-game’ in this 

country.” 

_ Since 1914, one of the most interesting and fun-provok- 
ing features in connection with the festival has been the 
mock-festival, given the last day of the festival by the 
students at Converse College. The festivities take the 
nature of a burlesque performance, in which the artists 
of current and past festivals are amiably but accurately 
caricatured. Judging from the manner in which they re- 
ceive this offering, the artists caricatured are among those 
who enjoy the fun hugely. A small fee is charged, the 
proceeds being devoted to the needs of the Social Service 
Fund, which is all that its name indicates. 

This report would be by no means complete if it did 
not mention the names of Helen L. Watkins and Mary 
Hart Law. Miss Watkins was the accompanist for the 
chorus of children, and, as was to have been expected, 
discharged her duties in a thoroughly commendable man- 
ner, iss Law is the accompanist for the Converse Col- 
lege Choral Society, and her efficient and faithful work 
during the entire period of preparation and the festival 
itself should receive the praise of all who heard this splen- 
did body of singers. 

It was the initial festival of Marguerite Fontrese, but 
judging from the number of new friends and admirers she 
made by her singing, she promises to become a favorite. 

Up to the time when it became necessary to temporarily 
discontinue the festivals, Director Edmon Morris had de- 
veloped this annual series of concerts to the point where 
it was considered the leading event of its kind in this 
section of the country. This had been done by the steady 
and certain advancement of the chorus, which is the 
nucleus of the music festival. 

Those who attended the various rehearsals were sur- 
prised and delighted with the baritone voice which Conduc- 
tor Hageman displayed on several occasions for the aid of 
chorus and soloists. A number felt called upon to urge 
him to pay more attention to this side of his art, feeling 
that it was scarcely sufficient for him to be only a splen- 
did conductor, a fine pianist, a composer of remarkable 
talent, a thoroughly efficient coach. Strange to say, Mr. 
Hageman seems to feel that he is too busy to develop his 
own voice. 

Ernest Davis has been far from idle this season, having 
already made seventy-five appearances, among them being 
a number of festival engagements. 

Another festival engagement this month for Charles 
Tittmann will be at Bethlehem, Pa., where he will make 
his fourth consecutive annual appearance as soloist with 
the Bach Choir, under the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 
Mr. Tittmann is also engaged to appear as soloist at the 
Worcester festival in October. 

Merle Alcock will have to look to her laurels, judging 
from the attention given Bechtel Alcock. Since she has 
already sung on ten occasions in Spartanburg, it would 
seem to be altogether a family affair. Jute 


D’ Alvarez to Make Cleveland Debut Next Season 


Adella Prentiss Hughes and Martha B. Sanders, spon- 
sors of the Monday Morning Musicales given in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, have engaged Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, the Peruvian contralto, for a recital on 
January 10 next. Mme. d’Alvarez will follow her London 
custom in New York next season, and will give a series 
of song recitals, the first to take place on November 30, 
followed by others in January and March. 


May Peterson “Gracious and Winsome” 


Duluth, Minn., April 28, 1920.—On the evening of April 
23, May Peterson drew a large and thoroughly apprecia- 
tive audience to the Matinee Musicale’s last concert of the 
season. The critic of the Herald, in a somewhat lengthy 
review of the affair, said in part: “May we not con- 
gratulate the Matinee Musicale on the triumphant close 
of another highly successful season of artists’ recitals? 
Surely nothing could have marked this occasion more 
charmingly than the appearance of May Peterson, who is 
as gracious and winsome in person and presence as she is 
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gifted and accomplished in the quality and control of her 
voice, which is saying much.” 

The singer’s program follows: Aria, “Voi Che Sapete,” 
from “Le Nozze di Figaro” (Mozart), “Amarilli” (Cac- 
cini), aria, “Allelujah,” from “Exsultate” (Mozart), “Con- 
templation” (Widor), “Crepuscule” (Massenet), “Le 
Papillon” (Fourdrain), “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
(Dvorak), “Three Cavaliers” (old Russian folk song ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler), (Dargomijsky), “Would that 
I Were Soaring” (Sjogren), “Jag Tror” (old Swedish 
folk dance), (Dannstrom), “Just Before the Lights Are 
Lit” (Branscombe), “Snowflakes” (Mallinson), “I’m Wear- 
in’ Awa’ Jean” (old Scotch), “De Ol’ Ark’s A-moverin’” 
(old negro spiritual), (Guion), “Love is the Wind” (Mac- 
Fadyen). The encores were: “Oh, Whistle,” “Wind 
Song,” “Cuckoo Clock,” “Comin’ Through the- Rye,” “Oh, 
No, John,” “Last Rose of Summer,” “Little Irish Girl,” 
“The Land of the Sky Blue Water.” A. B. 





A Henry Whitney Closson Song 


Three manuscript songs by Henry Whitney Closson are 
set to poems by John Ruskin, Robert Browning and Rud- 
yard Kipling. “Meeting at Night,” (Browning) beginning: 

“The gray sea and the long black land 

And the yellow half moon large and low.” 
tells of the meeting of lovers. To words of deep meaning, 
Composer Closson has set beautiful music, the piano part 
extremely important, almost a solo in itself! It is seven 
pegs = length, with a Wagnerian-like ending—a big work 
indeed, 


F, A. M. Holds Monthly Meeting 


The sixth regular monthly assembly of the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians tor the present season was 
held at the residence of the Hon. William A. Clark, 
Fifth avenue and Seventy-seventh street, on April 27. 
More than two hundred members and guests were re- 
ceived by Mr. Clark, who extended to them the courtesy 
of viewing the rare pictures and other works of art in 
his salon, and of hearing the pipe organ as played by 
Arthur Scott Brook, who skillfully presented a pro- 
gram well adapted to disclose the sweetness and power 
of the instrument. 

The evening closed with a few choice remarks by 
the president, Louis J. Sajous, and George E. Shea, on 
the hospitality of Mr. Clark. 


Cecil Fanning Triumphs in London 
Cecil Fanning, the American baritone, assisted by H. B. 
Turpin at the piano, reappeared in recital in London at 
Wigmore Hall on April 27, after an absence which covered 
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announces that she will not accept any engagements for the 
season of 1920-21, as she will devote this period to study. 





the years of the war. His success was evidently greater 
than ever, according to the following marconigram 
received by his American manager, Daniel Mayer, from 
Capt. R. Mayer, of Daniel Mayer & Co., Ltd., London: 
Fanning opening concert instantaneous success. Mail says “very 
beautiful voice; News, “Revealed great gifts as dramatic singer, 
sang with rare charm and delicacy;” Express, “One of the most 
completely satisfying exponents of the art of song that has been 
heard for a long time; great interpreter;” Times, “Singer worth 
hearing, made strong impression, voice of beauty.” 
_ Mr, Fanning is now announced for five more recitals 
in London, and during the summer will be heard through 
out the English provinces and at the coast resorts, return- 
ing to America in October. His season here will begin 
with a Southern tour which is solidly booked for the 
month of November. Early in December he will give 
his annual New York recital in Aeolian Hall, and in 
January is booked on the Pacific Coast 


Ethelynde Smith Captures “Hearts and Souls” 

On April 24, Ethelynde Smith gave a short program 
at the annual musicale and guest day of the Current 
Events Club at Coffeyville, Kan. The soprano was 
compelled to give two encores after each of her groups 
In reviewing Miss Smith’s part in the proceedings, the 
Coffeyville Daily Journal of April 26 spoke of her 
charm of manner, her direct way of speaking, her ver- 
satility, her friendliness, and, most of all, her natural- 
ness. The same paper said that “Miss Smith captured 
the hearts of the assembled guests by her graciousness 
and their souls with her songs and it is the desire of 
all who heard her that she will come to Coffeyville soon 
again.” 
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How to Play for the Movies 


Extensive experience in the moving picture 
must have convinced every musical listener that the 
music provided by the organists is too often played on 
the same principle as that recommended by Tony Wel- 
ler for the spelling of his name—‘“according to the 
taste and fancy of the speller,” the speller in this case 
being the organist. This perhaps is due to the fact 
that the average movie organist is an ex-church player, 
onverted willy nilly, or the former pianist, suddenly 
promoted to a new instrument purchased by his thea- 
ter, just as many an old coachman now holds the reins 
over six cylinders instead of four legs 

In an intelligent attempt to remedy this- condition 
and to provide in concise, lucid form a practical man- 
ual for organists (and pianists) in moving picture the- 
aters, Edith Lang and George West have written a 
booklet of sixty odd pages, “Musical Accompaniment 
of Moving Pictures,” just issued by the Music 
Company ($1.25 net). Although the book is not long, it 
is exhaustive, and, best of all, so clear in its explana- 
tions and the cleverly constructed musical examples 
which illustrate it that it would be a dunce, indeed, who 
divided 


toston 


could not profit from its perusal. It is into 
three parts—Equipment, Musical Interpretation, and 
The Theatrical Organ Under the first, mental alert- 
ness, musical resourcefulness and repertory are con- 
sidered Of especial value are the sections under 
Musical Resourcefulness which treat of musical char- 
acterization, thematic development, transition and 
modulation, transposition and improvisation. So com- 


pactly are these subjects (usually handled in long and 
windy chapters of abstruse wording by the harmonists) 
set forth that an hour's study will enable the suddenly 
elected movie organist or pianist of more or less 
scrappy preparation to see a great light that will solve 
his difficulties and double his musical reputation 


In the second part, Musical Interpretation, there are 
suggestions as to the proper kind of music for use 
with each and every one of the standard variety of 


film—the solemn, serious and silly alike Of special 
value is a suggested repertory, which, although neither 
expensive to assemble nor bulky, is calculated to pro- 
vide for every film emergency that can arise. The final 
section, The Theatrical Organ, appears to be designed 
especially for the converted pianist, who, untrained as 
an organist, feels himself confronted with a strange ani- 
One 


mal the first time pedals and tablets face him 
sentence from this section will give an idea of the 
practicability of the manual: “Theatrical work is the 


\ crisp, clean, staccato 


antithesis of church playing 
How true 


(detached) touch is the first 
and how few movie organists know it! 

As an exposition of the principles underlying the 
musical interpretation of moving pictures, there is noth- 
ing available more valuable than the present work. It 
is a treasure for the beginner and even the experienced 
player will find many useful hints in it 


requisite,” 


Caselotti Pupils Fill Many Engagements 


Mary F. Haines, coloratura soprano, an artist-pupil of 
G. H. Caselotti, filled the following recent engage- 
ments April 23, Dutch Reformed Church, Flushing, 
L. I.; April 27 and May 4 she appeared for the music 


committee’s meeting in the same town. Her numbers 


were Cowen's “The Swallows”; “Somewhere, Some 
Day,” Scarmolin; Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song”; Curran’s “Rain”; “The Wren,” Benedict; “Will 


o’ the Wisp,” Spross; “Morning,” Oley Speaks, and 
Sinding’s “Sylvalin.” 

Tora Gullborg, mezzo-soprano, appeared as soloist 
at the Lutheran Church in Floral Park on April 16, 
singing “Because,” D’Hardelot; an aria from “Faust,” 
Gounod; “Alice, Where Art Thou,” and “Will You Re- 
member ?” 

Winifred Vogelius, mezzo-soprano, sang at the Meth- 
odist Church in Bloomfield, N. J., on May 1, choosing 
for her program “Nocturne,” La Forge, and “Che faro 
senza Euridice,” from “Orfeo.” 


Duncan Dancers Please Audience 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers attracted a large audi- 
ence to Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, May 12, 
when Bery! Rubinstein assisted at the piano and did it 
with skill, taste and sympathy The young terpsi- 
chorean disciples gave a beautiful exhibition of graceful 
postures, steps and gestures, all harmoniously adjusted 
to the music and rhythmed with a perfect sense for 
unity of time and motion. The audience was delighted 
with every number on the program and applauded most 


houses - 
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enthusiastically. Beryl Rubinstein scored a strong in- 
dividual success in his brilliantly and picturesquely 
played solo numbers. 

On the evenings of May 14 and 15 the gifted dancers 
and Mr. Rubinstein appeared in entirely different pro- 
grams, the three events marking the close of numerous 
engagements filled by the dancers during the year. 


Society for Publication of 
American Music Awards 


The board of directors of the Society for the Pub- 
lication of American Music, at a meeting held in this 
city on April 26, received the bids that had been made 
for the publication of the two compositions selected for 
its issue of the season, The work awarded was as fol- 
lows: To G. Schirmer, Inc., the quartet for strings, 
op. 16, by Alois Reiser; to the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, the sonata for piano and clarinet (with alter- 
nate part for violin), by Daniel Gregory Mason. 

As soon as the publication is completed each member 




















of the society will receive a copy, while the remainder 
will be placed on sale at the respective publishers. 


Scotti Plays to Sold Out Houses 


The successful opening of the spring tour of the 
Scotti Opera Company, on May 10, with two perform- 
ances in Birmingham, Ala., was noticed in the MusiIcav 
Courter of last week. Both houses were completely sold 
out. The company moved to New Orleans for the sec- 
ond stop, where again a sold out house greeted “Ma- 
dame Butterfly” on May 11. There was unbridled en- 
thusiasm after the first act, and call after call for 
Florence Easton (Butterfly), Orville Harrold (Pinker- 
ton), and Scotti himself (Pinkerton). The tour con- 
tinues to be an unbroken record of artistic and financial 
success, 


Dalcroze Summer Course 
The New York School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, at 
9 East Fifty-ninth street, announces a summer course 
from June 1 to June 30. The instructors are to be 
Marguerite-Lise Heaton, Jessmin Howarth and Jean 
Binet, and the subjects—rhythmic movement, plastic 
movement and solfeggio. 
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EXTRAORDINARY SERIES 
OF CONCERTS TO BE 
GIVEN AT COLUMBIA 


Columbia University Concerts to Begin June. 7 and 
Continue for Twelve Weeks—The Goldman 
Concert Band Will Play 

The most extraordinary series of free concerts ever 
undertaken in the city of New York, or in the United 
States, is planned for this season, and will start at Co- 
lumbia University (on the Green) on June 7, and con- 
tinue for a period of twelve weeks, The splendid re- 
ception given to Edwin Franko Goldman and his band 
and the unprecedented attendance during the first two 
seasons have justified this undertaking of plans so large 
and important. Those who were doubtful as to the 
possibility of carrying out successfully such elaborate 
plans must now be convinced that these concerts were 
not alone precisely what the public wanted, but were 
also a real and positive necessity. 

The attendance at each of the concerts during the 
season of 1919 was never less than 15,000 and often 
reached 25,000. At the closing concert, the Columbia 
authorities estimate, over 30,000 people were present. 
For the benefit of those who did not attend it may be 
said that it is not possible to pass an evening under 
more ideal conditions. 

The grounds of the University are beautiful, with 
their wonderful trees, smooth lawns and handsome 
buildings. The bandstand and chairs for the audience 
are situated in the heart of these lovely grounds. The 
atmosphere of stately Columbia has the dignity and 
refinement of the aristocratic old college, established 
for generations, and it is impossible to sit there with 
the evening breeze coming in from the Hudson and 
not feel the charm and refreshment of the entire en- 
vironment, both physical and mental. 

The Goldman Concert Band of sixty musicians is an 
organization of the very first rank. Many critics have 
called it “a symphony orchestra in brass.’ 

Edwin Franko Goldman, the conductor of the band 
and the originator of these free concerts, is a program 
builder of taste and distinction. He knows how to 
reach and please his public. The programs will be of a 
high character, varied so as to make them not only 
educational, but thoroughly entertaining and of uni- 
versal interest. Community singing wilt seats be fea- 
tured and noted soloists, both vocal and instrumental, 
will appear. 

There will be thirty-six concerts on the Green at 
Columbia, given on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings. On each Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings during the season the same programs that 
are rendered at the university will be repeated 
in the parks of the poorer and congested dis- 
tricts of the five boroughs of Greater New York, thus 
bringing the music directly to the people. This will 
make a total of sixty concerts in all. Last season more 
than three-quarters of a million people heard these 
concerts, and it is expected that over two and a half 
millions will be reached during the coming summer. 
While the Columbia concerts are free to the people, it 
is necessary to obtain tickets of admission. hese 
tickets are now ready for distribution and can be ob- 
tained by addressing “Summer Concerts,” Columbia 
University, New York City, N. Y. It is necessary to 
send a self addressed, stamped envelope with the re- 
quest. No tickets are required for the park concerts. 

The entire undertaking is financed through the sub- 
scriptions of public spirited citizens and the people at 
large. The subscribers include those who have con- 
tributed amounts ranging from one dollar to $3,000. 
Hundreds of people who have received free tickets in 
the past have shown their appreciation by contributing 
some small amount. It is hoped eventually to have 
these concerts supported entirely by the people through 
small contributions. 

The Columbia concerts have a twofold mission—the 
education as well as the uplift of the masses. No con- 
certs in the past have been received with greater en- 
thusiasm, and the present season will probably prove 
to be one of the greatest and farthest reaching series 
of concerts for the people ever attempted. 








Glenville, W. Va., Again to Hear Langenhan 

Christine Langenhan, the well known soprano, who 
appeared on October 25 in a successful recital at the 
Auditorium in Glenville, W. Va., has been re-engaged 
by the same organization for two recitals on June 8 and 
9. She will feature on both programs compositions by 
American composers. 
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Namara “Teas” Blanche Freedman 


Marguerite Namara, prima donna of the Chicago 
Opera, loves to entertain, and one of the most delight- 
ful parties she has held was that of Tuesday afternoon, 
May 11, in honor of Blanche Freedman, Namara’s 
friend and press agent, who is leaving New York 
shortly for her home in Boston, where she will be mar- 
ried before she returns to New York again. A group 
of girls met at the Pennsylvania Station and went out 
to Namara’s home at Great Neck, where, looking like 
a breath of spring sunshine in a white and gold outfit, 
she was waiting to greet them. 

Francis Brugiere, the well known photographer, 
snapped the group sitting on the terrace and there 
probably would have been many more snaps if the 
weather had not made it necessary to go indoors, where 
a delicious tea was served. It was hard to say who 
was the star of the party, although perhaps the palm 
belongs to little Peggy Bolton, Namara’s self contained 
three year old daughter. 

One of the most interesting happenings of the after- 
noon was Namara and Tarasova, the well known Rus- 
sian chanteuse, going over a group of songs together, 
Namara proving her musicianship by playing songs that 
she had never seen before, and not only that, but also 
transposing them into the key that Tarasova could use. 
One can imagine the excitement that reigned when 
Tarasova discovered that Namara owned a volume of 
old Russian songs that she had been trying hard to get. 
Namara kindly offered the volume to her to keep until 
she had learned them. Namara sang for her guests to 
her own accompaniment. 

Among the guests, aside from Blanche Freedman, 
Tarasova and Mr. Brugiere, were Beulah and Mabel 
Livingston, Eileen St. John Brenon and her sister; 
Fannie Hurst, the well known short story writer; Nan- 
nine V. Joseph, Adele Winslow and Evelyn Jeane. The 
guests returned to New York in Namara’s new Copen- 
hagen blue Pierce-Arrow. 





Nestorescu, Arden, Topping 
and Martino in Concert 


Cecil Arden charmed her large audience at a concert 
arranged by Jean V. Nestorescu, for the benefit of Ru- 
manian War orphans, at Aeolian Hall, New York, May 14. 
Dainty singing of Puccini’s “O mio babbino” and her 
range and finish in “Lieti Signor” brought her big ap- 
plause and presentation of gorgeous flowers. “Nuit 
d’Espagne” (Massenet) was brilliantly sung, “Les beaux 
reves” (Buzzi-Peccia) with feeling, and a continuous 
round of applause led to several encores, among them 
“No, John,” “Bon jour” and “Curly-headed Babby.” Miss 
Topping played the Chopin F minor fantasia with mu 
sicianly taste, and short works by Scarlatti, Mendelssohn- 
Liszt and Henselt with big variety of touch and elegance. 
An encore was the nocturne in D flat by Chopin, and all 
her playing was extremely enjoyed. Alfredo Martino 
sang baritone solos in Italian with smoothly expressive 
voice, closing with a song by Tirindelli, on a well-produced 
high E flat. 

Mr. Nestorescu was received with warmest manifesta- 
tions of regard, playing the “Meditation” from “Thais” 
with wonderful sweetness of tone, Wieniawski’s mazurka 
in a way which was reminiscent of the late Maud Powell, 
and Demetrescu’s “Dance villageoise” in such a way as to 
force repetition of the last named piece. Burleigh’s diffi- 
cult “Perpetuo moto” was performed by him with utmost 
lightness and clearness, and his own transcription of the 
Rumanian “The Lark” was received with a frenzy of ap- 
plause, so that it too was repeated. The Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria” brought all artists to the stage as a finale of 
the concert, a chief characteristic of which was the loud 
exclamations of pleasure in repeated “bis” and “bravas.” 
Lina Coen was accompanist for Mr. Martino, F. W. Reis- 
berg playing for tthe others. At the reception to the 
artists which followed many notables in musical life were 
seen. 


Regneas Pupils Sing “Haensel and Gretel” 

“Mama, w’y are they fwitened?” “Mama, w’ere’s dat 
other boy?” These and similar remarks from charming 
little ones near by proved to the writer that the stage 
action was genuine, producing the right feeling, even 


in little spectators, when “Haensel and Gretel” was- 


given at the Capitol Theater during the week of May 9. 
This was a “repeat” performance, the Easter week suc- 
cess having been a record breaker in attendance and 
receipts. All of the artists, it is well known, are from 
the Regneas studios. There was a double cast for the 
principals, Theodore Webb and John Boschen being 
the Father, Sally Spencer and Florence Hesse the 
Haensel, Mary Burns and Aida Henry the Gretel, Miss 
Hesse and Alice Godillot the Sandman, Miss Henry and 
Miss Godillot the Dew Fairy, Mary Potter the Witch, 
and Anita Campbell and Violet McClure the Angels. 
Mr. Webb’s excellent high baritone voice, Miss Bur- 
dick’s sympathetic soprano, Miss Hesse’s bright col- 
ored organ, and Mary Burns’ colorful soprano (the last 
named singing a high D with ease and clearness), all 
this was combined with distinct enunciation, so the 
text was easily understood throughout the immense 
house. Mary Potter’s expressive contralto voice and 
characterization of the part of the Witch is a high 
light, and her high B flat was recognized and rewarded 
by the audience. Alice Godillot and Miss Henry did 
their small parts gracefully, and Misses Campbell and 
McClure were captivating angels. The entire perform- 
ance fairly bubbled with enthusiasm, and the staging 
by William G. Stewart, the scenic investure by John 
Wenger, and the conducting of the large orchestra by 
Nathaniel Finston, all made the performance notable. 


Florence E. Gale Gives Studio Recital 

An interesting and very instructive piano recital was 
given by talented pupils of Florence E. Gale, the Lesche- 
tizky method representative, May 8, at a studio at 125 
East 37th street, New. York.. Works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, Wagner-Liszt, MacDowell and Pa- 
derewski were played with intelligence and excellent poise 
by the students and greatly enjoyed by a large audience. 
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HUGO BOUCEK DISCOVERS NEW TENOR 





It seems that the world, 
in spite of its numerous un- 
solved problems, is still pro- 
ducing unusual personalities. 
While Europe for the last 
five years has recorded no 
startling vocalists, 
America, even in_ its 
troublesome days, has pro- 
duced a score of good 
voices, a great many of 
which are yet unearthed 
Hugo Boucek, the New 
York manager, however, 
has to his credit the dis- 
covery of a new American 
lyric tenor, William Robyn. 
Several appearances made 
by this young man give 
promise of his becoming 
one of the most conspicu- 
ous of recitalists. 

Mr. Robyn is an Ameri- 
can product, having studied 
in New York with Jerome 
Hayes. After one audition 
Mr. Boucek took him under 
his exclusive management. 
Mr, Robyn was introduced 
to the leading recording 
corporations, of course, for 
the purpose of securing 
good contracts. This he did 
under assumed names and 
as a result at least three 
of the prominent  record- 
ing concerns were fairly 
elated over the remarkable 
results. 

Now comes the announce- 
ment that the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company has 
secured his exclusive ser- 
vices for a period of three 
years and his records will 
include a number of Eng- 
lish ballads. From a re- 
liable source it has been 
learned that the young ten- 
or is the possessor of a 
lyric voice of distinctive 
quality and he should prove 
to be a revelation next sea- 
son. 
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FITCHBURG’S 1920 FESTIVAL ECLIPSES 
ALL CONCERTS OF OTHER YEARS 


Three Splendid Concerts Draw Overflowing Audiences—Inez Barbour, Sophie Braslau, Vera Curtis, Merle 
Alcock, Paul Althouse, Reinald Werrenrath, Arthur Middleton, Gwilym Miles, Appear as Soloists— 
Excellent Choral Work Under Nelson P. Coffin—High and Normal School Students 
Awarded Prizes 


Fitchburg, Mass., April 30.—The Fitchburg Music 
Festival of 1920, an event which easily outshone all 
previous festivals in this city, was presented on Thursday 
and Friday, April 22 and 23, in the City Hall Auditorium. 
The array of soloists appearing at the three festival con- 
certs was one of the most attractive and satisfying yet 
heard here. There was the usual orchestral matinee on 
the second day of the festival. The Fitchburg Choral 
Society, comprising 265 voices, achieved new distinctions 
under the baton of Conductor Nelson P. Coffin and 
elevated the standards of previous festival programs in 
a manner extremely gratifying to all who have given so 
much in time and preparation to make this the crowning 
event of the musical season in this city. 

Never before have all available seats been sold so far 
in advance, nor has such general interest been displayed 
in the festival program, nor has any previous festival at- 
tracted so many guests from without the city, not only 
music lovers from throughout Central New England but 
representatives of the musical world from New York, 
Boston, and other cities. Both patrons and the festival 
forces are looking forward to the new auditorium promised 
the city, with more than three times the seating capacity 
of the present city hall and, to judge from the demand 
for seats for the 1920 festival, even this will be none too 
large for the Fitchburg festivals of future seasons. 


Tue Concert PRroGRAMS. 

The formal festival program opened on Thursday 
evening, April 22, with Coleridge-Taylor’s “The death 
of Minnehaha,” followed by a miscellaneous program that 
closed with the famous church scene from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The soloists were Inez Barbour, soprano; 
Sophie Braslau, contralto; and Gwilym Miles, baritone. 

The second concert, the matinee on Friday, April 23, 
was presented by the Fitchburg Festival Orchestra under 
the direction of Louis C. Eaton, comprising forty Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia musicians, most of whom 
have assisted at previous local festivals for several seasons, 
and other festivals of this vicinity. The assisting vocal 
soloists were Sophie Braslau and Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone. 

The third and final concert was on Friday evening, 
April 23, when Gounod’s “Redemption” was given an 
unusually praiseworthy rendition, the chorus having the 
assistance of such eminently qualified soloists as Vera 
Curtis and Inez Barbour, sopranos; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, and Arthur Middleton, bass, 

Preceding the festival program on Thursday afternoon, 
April 22, was the annual “Presentation program,” at which 
the cash prizes, presented by President Herbert I. Wallace 
of the Fitchburg Choral Society and amounting to $300, 
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were awarded to the winners in the musical essay contest 
by the students of the Fitchburg High School and the 
itchburg State Normal School. The Festival Orchestra, 
soloists, and others participated in a program given in 
connection with the presentation, for the pleasure of the 
student bodies and faculties of the two schools. On 
Wednesday evening, April 21, an annual festival was 
preceded for the first time by a public rehearsal to which 
an admission was charged, the chorus, orchestra, and 
several of the soloists assisting. This offered an oppor- 
tunity for the many who were disappointed in their quest 
for festival tickets to enjoy some of the many musical 
beauties of that event, and the hall, as at the festival 
performances themselves, was filled to overflowing. 


First Concert, APRIL 22. 

if seab J the performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s setting 
of Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” at two previous festivals, 
1910 and last season, the presentation of another part of 
that composer’s text of Longfellow’s “Songs of Hiawatha” 
was awaited with much interest. Of contrasting character, 
“The Death of Minnehaha,” is nevertheless rich in musi- 
cal beauty and was given an impressive and artistic 
rendition by the festival forces. The work of the large 
chorus was marked by the finest of phrasing and by 
elasticity in all passages, the large body of singers seeming 
to be as never before susceptible to the slightest intent 
of the conductor and acquitting itself with a credit that 
assured the complete success of the entire festival. The 
soloists, Inez Barbour and Gwilym Miles, were responsible 
in no small measure for the pleasure of the opening con- 
cert, these two artists substituting on unusually short 
notice, but giving no indication in any way, either in the 
quality of their vocalism or in meeting the musical demands 
of the composer and the artistic expectations of the audi- 
ence, that they had not known for weeks of the parts they 
were to assume. Mr. Miles enjoys a record of more Fitch- 
burg festival engagements than any other artist and that his 
is not yet on the wane in this city 
was indicated by the flattering reception given him on this 
occasion. Miss Barbour has a lovely voice and scored 
a distinct triumph. 

One of the personal triumphs of the festival, was 
achieved by Sophie Braslau, contralto, who made her 
initial appearance in the miscellaneous program that com- 
prised the second part of the opening concert, and again 
delighted festival patrons as one of the assisting artists at 
the orchestral matinee on the following afternoon. The 
beautiful voice of Miss Braslau combined with her splendid 
artistry and truly delightful personality won for her an 
ovation that must indeed have been wonderfully gratifying 
to even an artist of her broad experience. Her program 
numbers were the arias “O mio Fernando” from “La Fa- 
vorita,” and “Che Faro,” from Gluck’s “Orpheus and Eury- 
dice,” encores necessarily being given by the singer in re- 
sponse to the many recalls of her enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Miles also contributed two solo selections to the mis- 
cellaneous program, which closed with the, church scene 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Miss Barbour as the 
soloist. That this artist did not have a greater opportunity 
in the program was the regret of many patrons. ; 


Seconp Concert, Apri, 23 ( MATINEE.) 

Much of the success of past festivals has been due to 
the capable assistance rendered by the fine orchestra which 
Conductor Louis C. Eaton assembles for this annual event. 
While its part is more or less submerged in the choral 
concerts, the orchestral matinee not only gives this fine 
body of musicians the opportunity to, display excellent 
musicianship and capabilities in a gratifying degree, but 
also poamars A the opportunity for lovers of orchestral 
music to enjoy at least one program of this form of music. 
The success of the matinee programs of previous festivals 
was repeated this season, both Conductor Eaton and his 
men adding still further to their popularity and prestige 
in this city. 

The offerings by the assisting artists were among the 
popular features of the entire festival program. This 
provided still another opportunity for patrons to enjoy 
Miss Braslau. Reinald Werrenrath, another artist with 
several previous festival engagements to his credit, was 
heard in songs of his own choosing and provided a de- 
lightful treat for the audience. The orchestra presented 
Mozart’s symphony in C major, Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” suite and, in the final offering, Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, “Les Preludes.” Miss Braslau fairly captivated the 
audience with her happy interpretation of the “Brindisi 
drinking song” from “Lucretia Borgia,” while Mr. Wer- 
renrath chose the “Vision Fugitive” aria from Massenet’s 
“Herodiade” as his chief offering. Both artists were 
received with wonderful enthusiasm and recalled many 
times, 

Tuirp Concert, APRIL 23. 

Contrary to the custom of many festivals, Fitchburg has 
always reserved its best effort until the final concert. 
This year was no exception, Gounod’s “Redemption” be- 
ing given a masterful presentation by tae 2 the ablest 
group of musical forces yet appearing in a festival con- 
cert in this city. While the success of the Fitchburg 
Festival and the superior work of the chorus is attributable 
in a large measure to the festival conductor, Nelson P 
Coffin, it seemed even to the most consistent festival 
patron that Mr. Coffin had accomplished much more this 
season and had moulded the large chorus to his purposes 
and needs better than ever before. This was especially 
apparent in Gounod’s work, while the orchestra met all 
the exacting demands of the occasion in the fullest pos- 
sible measure. The array of soloists was one to conjure 
with in more respects than one. Vera Curtis made an 
especially favorable impression in her first appearance in 
this city; Inez Barbour was heard in with pleasure; 
Merle Alcock appeared for the third time in a festival 
program, seeming to be even more popular and an even 
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greater artist than before; Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton were the narrators and assisted to an unusual 
degree in the making of the presentation as a whole one 
of deep significance and beauty to the audience, while 
Reinald Werrenrath was both reverential and artistic in 
the interpretation of the rich solo passages accorded the 
baritone by the composer. One would necessarily have 
to be present in person to appreciate the success of this 
final concert, or of the festival as a whole, which seemed 
to attain a plane of musical accomplishment even higher 
than last season, and to arouse a wave of musical en- 
thusiasm unusual here. 


THE PRESENTATION PROGRAM. 


As in previous seasons, much interest was centered in 
the annual “Presentation” program on the afternoon of 
the opening day which, this season, also took a form of a 
personal tribute to President Herbert I. Wallace, of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society, whose interest, tireless efforts 
and seemingly unending generosity where music is con- 
cerned, has made the Fitchburg festivals what they are, 
and to whom Fitchburg is indebted for most of the good 
things that it enjoys in the way of good music. Cash 
prizes amounting to $300 annually are awarded at this 
event to the winners of the prize essay contests in the 
Fitchburg High and the Fitchburg State Normal School, 
these prizes being given by Mr. Wallace and presented to 
the winners when their names are announced in connection 
with this program, 

Songs, with special words fitting the occasion, and many 
cheers were given in honor of Mr. Wallace, under the 
leadership of Alice R. Pepin, of the high school faculty 
and director of the high school orchestra. The festival 
orchestra assisted in the program, as did Sophie Braslau. 
The audience was made up chiefly of the students and 
teachers of the two schools. Principal Charles T. Wood 
bury, of the High School, announced the winners and 
awarded the prizes in the High School essay contests, 
while Principal John G. Thompson, of the Normal School 
performed similar duties for the essay competitors of his 
school. 

The subject assigned the High School essayists was 
“What is the most potent influence in awakening musical 
interest in a community.” There were over 200 com- 
petitors in this contest, the winners and the prizes being 
as follows: Stella Cushing, a senior student, $75; Albert 
S. Lawrence, senior, $50; Doris K. Upton, senior, $25, and 
Mildred W. Klein, junior, honorable mention. The judges 
were George V. Upton, Mrs. John C, Dexter, and Elizabeth 
D. Perry. 

The subject assigned to the Normal School students 
was “Level roads lead out from music in every direction,” 
the winners being Cecelia Farrell, of Leominster, a junior, 
$75; Ruth Whitmore, of Leominster, junior, $50; Theresa 
Fielden, of Swansea, a senior, $25, and Jeanette Tibbets, 
of Fitchburg, senior, honorable mention. 

The judges were Rev Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Gibbs, and Cora H. Coolidge. 

C. C. M. 
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MAY PETERSON GIVES RETURN 
RECITAL AT COLUMBIA, &. C. 


Favorite Soprano to Be Included in Next Year’s At- 
tractions—New Musical Association to Present 
Russian Symphony and Lenora Sparkes— 
Chicora College Holds Ninth Annual 
Music Week 


Columbia, S. C., April 20, 1920—May Peterson, the 
charming soprano, gave at the Liberty Theater last night 
one of the most brilliant and successful song recitals 
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MRS. H, H. BELLAMANN, 
who is training and will conduct the 
Association Festival Chorus. 


Of South Carolina, 
Vusical 


heard this season. She was in superb voice and as usual 
had her audience completely with her the moment she ap- 
peared. Miss Peterson’s second recital here this winter 
completely established her in the hearts of Columbia lovers 
of beautiful singing, and arrangements are being made to 
include her in the list of attractions the pes S formed 
Musical Association will present next year. Probably no 
singer has been heard this winter whose program and 
singing together gave such an hour of absolute sunshine. 
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She has a voice that is joyous and springlike, a personality 
and appearance that is completely lovely and appealing, 
and an artistry really consummate. 

New Musica ASSOCIATION FoRMED. 

There has just been organized in Columbia a Musical 
Association that is planned to be State-wide in scope. It 
began with a membership of hundreds, a directorate that 
includes practically every interested and influential musi- 
cian in the city, and a growing interest that has already 
brought many members from nearby towns. The asso- 
ciation made immediate arrangements with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra for three concerts, which will take 
place May 15 and 16. The time being too short to or- 
ganize and train a large mixed chorus, the three choral 
societies of women’s voices were united and will sing on 


two of the programs with the orchestra. These choral 
societies are the Chicora oer Chorus, the Columbia 
College Chorus and the Y. W. C. A. group. Mrs. H. H 


Bellamann, conductor of two in these, will train and con- 

duct the festival chorus of 250 voices. Enthusiastic re 

hearsals are under way. Lenora Sparkes, Metropolitan 

soprano, will be the soloist at one or two of the concerts. 
Cuicora CoLLece Music WEEK. 

The Chicora College School of Music has just finished 
its annual week of music, this being the ninth annual week 
that has been offered by the progressive school. The pro- 
grams this year featured some of the more important 
works of contemporary American composers. Several of 
the larger piano compositions of Charles Griffes were 
successfully presented and warmly received. The direc 
tion of the school announces that the next music week in 
1921 will be made up altogether of American composi 
tions. Mrs. David Allen Campbell of New York, lec 
tured to the music students this week. H 


Karena Post Makes Debut in New York 

On Sunday evening, April 25, Karena Post, soprano, 
gave her debut recital at the Harris Theater, New York, 
assisted by the Russian Balailaika Quartet. She is the 
possessor of an excellent voice, full toned and sympa 
thetic, which she used with much intelligence 

Miss Post's program consisted of Yiddish and Russian 
artistically and re 


folk songs, which were interpreted 

ceived with enthusiasm by the large audience. Several 
selections had never before been notated and were at 
ranged and translated by the singer herself. Many en 
cores were necessary throughout the program and one 
Russian song, entitled “When Her Love I Sought,” met 
with rounds of applause, and the audience was not sat- 


isfied until it was repeated. David Sapiro proved to be a 


capable accompanist. 


First of Army Symphony Band Concerts 
On Monday evening, May 17, the first of the Army 
Symphony Band concerts, tendered to Mayor Hylan in 
recognition of New York City’s co- operation and sup 
port in war work, was scheduled to be given at the 
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BRIDGEPORT HEARS FINE OPERA 
PRESENTED BY LOCAL TALENT 





Weber Opera Club Establishes Itself as Permanent 
Feature of the City’s. Musical Life, Making 
Successful Debut in “The Mikado” 


Bridgeport, Conn., April 15, 1920——The Weber Opera 
Club, founded last October by Robert Weber, Jr., made its 
initial bow to the public in “The Mikado” on April 12, 13 
and 14 in the High School auditorium, The success 
achieved fully justified Mr. Weber's public-spirited under- 
taking, his aim being-to give local vocal talent a chance to 
acquire stage routine. A gratifying feature of this success 
was the wholehearted co-operation of other local vocal 
teachers, whose pupils were quite as ready as those of Mr. 
Weber to avail themselves of the opportunity offered, talent 
being the only basis of eligibility. 

The leading roles in “The Mikado” were sung by local 
church soloists and the choruses, sixteen women and four- 
teen men, did remarkable work under the baton of Mr. 
Weber, who is conductor as well as founder of the club. 
They sang with a freedom from self-consciousness and a 
unity of spirit that was admirable, showing excellent vocal 
material, well blended, the result of faithful training. The 
fourteen local musicians making up the orchestra, with 
August ‘Berger, the gifted Swiss violinist and instructor, 
who assisted as concertmaster, deserve much credit for 
their share in the success of the club’s initial undertaking. 
The score of the tuneful work was read by them with de- 
lightful sprightliness. An occasional lack of coherence and 
a tendency to too much tone volume in accompaniments 
was overcome by the second evening, and their work on 
the third evening was particularly gratifying. 

The stage of the High School auditorium never showed 
to better advantage, the beautiful settings for the court- 
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however, with a wholehearted sincerity for the success of 
her brother’s production and made a decided hit. Robert 
Kirk as Nanki Poo revealed his pleasing lyric tenor voice 
to advantage and was also histrionically adequate. E. 
Kempfar McAvoy was somewhat disappointing as the Mi- 
kado on the evening of the debut of the opera. His work 
in the role was greatly improved on Wednesday evening, I 
am told. Mrs. Robert Millard’s warm contralto voice and 
convincing delineation of the part of Pitti-Sing, Margaret 
Swailes’ sweet soprano voice as Peep-Bo, and their very 
pleasing support of Miss Barnsley in the action and singing 
of the trios; also the excellence of the male trio, the 
quartet in the madrigal and other features helped to prove 
that Bridgeport is capable of good home production of 
light opera. 

Mrs, Wyman Smith was an invaluable stage director, and 
her part in the success was acknowledged by a call to the 
footlights. She has staged “The Mikado,” “Pinafore” and 
other works in the West, where she lived after her own 
withdrawal from the stage until she recently came to 
Bridgeport. She says she has never had better talent to 
work with than here. Mrs, Smith formerly sang soubrette 
and ingenue roles with the Charles Hoyt forces and also 
with the Grau Opera Company. Stanley Beans of the 
High School faculty was a valuable aid in the scenic and 
lighting effects. 

Mr. Weber is ambitious for the future of the club and 
aims to lead it by stages to the production of serious opera. 
The educational value of the club cannot be underestimated 
and the public has heartily endorsed its initial efforts. 
“The Mikado” was given under the auspices of the Day 
Nurseries of the Associated Charities, which shared in the 
receipts. 

The members of the club were entertained by Mr. Weber 
at a dinner at the Black Rock Country Club at the close 
of their season’s weekly rehearsals. In recognition of his 
tireless work in their behalf they presented him on this 
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In the finale of Act I of “The Mikado.” 


yard of Ko-Ko’s palace being the original background pro- 
vided for the William Wade Hinshaw production, obtained 
from H. P. Knight of New York. The Japanese costumes, 
presenting a delightful color scheme and many of them 
elaborately decorative, were from Arthur Tams of New 
York. Everything else, however, was due to local talent 
and initiative. 

Joseph Wieler as Ko-Ko was irresistible, both vocally 
and histrionically. He has sung this role before and was 
delightfully at home with it, now and then adding a crumb 
or two of his own humor to Gilbert’s ever freshly appealing 
text. When in the second act Nanki Poo exhorts Ko-Ko 
to behead him and the latter realizes that immediate action 
is expected, Wieler’s up to date expostulation was, “Why, 
I never even killed a ‘cootie!’” And he went to pieces de- 
liciously, recovering his poise with blustering grandeur in 
the recital of his prowess before the Mikado, only to blub- 
ber idiotically when he finds that his alleged heroism has 
earned for himself and associates a death in boiling oil. 
Throughout the opera Mr. Wieler’s Ko-Ko was orl of 
a veteran actor among stage humorists. His big, sonorous 
bass voice made his solos and spoken lines equally pleasing. 
Eugene Hebbard was also a tremendous histrionic success 
as Pooh Bah, his hauteur and intense appreciation of him- 
self and his habit of mouthing his words after he had 
finished speaking, evidently relishing their importance, add- 
ing greatly to the success of the work. Vocally he showed 
excellent routine, but his voice lacks something in point 
of tonal beauty. 

Elis Lundberg’s admirably trained, big, flexible baritone 
voice was heard to excellent advantage in the role of Pish 
Tush, which he also acted well. Lena Mason Barnsley 
made a charming Yum-Yum, her experience with the 
Aborn Opera Company having given her delightful poise. 
Her fresh soprano voice of appealing timbre, thoroughly 
trained, and her sympathetic speaking voice and pleasing 
stage presence made her always delightful. Norma Web- 
er’s virile beauty was ruthlessly concealed in the part of 
Katisha, to which she brought an angularity and awk- 
wardness which made it difficult to recognize her, but for 
her powerful and dramatic contralto voice, whose beauty 
has been enhanced during her season’s work with Sergei 
Klibansky in New York. She made herself obnoxious, 


(Corble photo.) 


occasion with a handsome leather traveling case, and Mrs. 
Wyman Smith, in token of her expert guidance in stage 
routine, was given a beautiful purse. 

The personnel of the club, in addition to those already 
mentioned, includes Anna Shnetman, Mary Mackwekss 
Anna Riley, Bertha Bako, Elsa Mueller, I we Ceder- 
baum, Mrs, Tracy Brown, Leona Petruschell, Vida Stearns, 
Mrs. Thomas Nash, Estelle Bernstein, Alice Mattoon, Mrs. 
Thomas Brannick, Anna Dorsey, Evelyn Rost, of the 
female chorus; and C. Polland, Charles Axam, Jonas 
Meyer, M. Auth, M. J. Lee, Leonard Berggren, Robert 
Gambino, William Sheane, Stanley Beans, Robert Green, 
Charles Langlands, O. Preenlocki, V. Demkowski, F. 
Green, Frank Procheski and Charles Borger, of the male 
chorus. Lura E, ABELL. 


“Home Life and Stage 
Career Not Incompatible” 


In contrast to many of her sister prima donnas, Flor- 
ence Easton, the distinguished soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, believes that one can be a successful wife and 
mother and a successful prima donna at one and the 
same time, and the reason Mme. Easton believes this is 
because she has proved it. Says this attractive prima 
donna who in private life is the wife of Francis Mac- 
lennan, the well-known tenor: “I could not sing well 
if I were unhappy. Every time I have sacrificed anything 
for the sake of remaining with my husband and keeping 
my home, it has been for my happiness. Happiness en- 
riches a woman’s life. I cannot speak for others, of 
course, but I am at my best when I am happy. Singing 
is only a part of my life—my home is the other part—and 
I seldom find that I really have to sacrifice one for the 
other, but if I do it is always the career that has to be 
slighted ; for a real woman that is not the most vital thing.” 


$1,000 Prize for Best Trio 
The 1921 prize of $1,000 offered by Mrs. Coolidge will 
be awarded to the composer of the best trio for piano, 
violin and cello. Willem Willeke will be the chairman of 
the jury and the prize winning trio will be performed at 
the 1921 Berkshire Chamber Music Festival. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
The program in full was: sonata in E, Bach; songs by 
Franck; sonata in D, Ropartz; songs by Debussy; sonata 
in G, Lekeu. These young men are splendid musicians 
and won a genuine ovation from the large audience which 
was drawn to hear them by their advance reputation. 
Mr. Wins handles his violin with an ease and mastery 
that indicates an all embracing technic. Mr. Dandelot 
supports and seconds him on the piano in a way that is 
truly admirable. The team work is excellent and indicates 
long and careful rehearsing as well as a uniformity of 
conception and schooling. Here is a pair that would make 
good in America. 
At SALLE GAVEAU. 

In the Salle Gaveau a violin recital by Huberman. The 
usual sort of program except that it opened with a sonata 
(Brahms, G major.) The other numbers were: Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” “Souvenir,” Tschaikowsky, 
“Reverie,” Schumann, mazurkas, Wieniawski. I often 
wonder why people give recitals and why they pick out 
such programs. Also at the Salle Gaveau an interesting 
concert of modern French music (do you begin to see 
how much is being done by the French composer?) On 
the program: symphony in C major, Dukas; “Shylock” 
(suite), Fauré; fantasie for piano and orchestra, excel- 
lently played by Janine Weill, Louis Aubert; “La Pro- 
cession Nocturne,” Rabaud; “Souvenirs,” d’Indy; “Les 
Pecheurs de Saint Jean,” (suite) Widor. A good showing 
of French music although none of it was very remarkable. 
Louis Aubert is undoubtedly a coming man, 

Even THE CHINESE, 

At the Sorbonne (the university), Louis Laloy inaugur- 
ated the new department of Chinese art and literature 
with a lecture on Chinese music illustrated by phonograph 
records. Interesting material for the composer as yet 
scarcely touched upon. Anyone interested should provide 
himself with some of the Chinese records of which there 
are a large number published by the leading talking ma- 
chine manufacturers. 

CONCERTS EN MASSE. 

As was stated at the beginning of this letter, concerts 
occur en masse. Some of them can only be mentioned. 

At the Sorbonne, a cantata “Aux Heros morts pour la 
Patrie” by Marcel Bernheim. Orchestra and chorus under 
the direction of Vincent Candela. At the same time at 
the Conservatoire the orchestra under the direction of 
Philippe Gaubert in a program of classic intent. At the 
Salle Pleyel a song recital by Gustav de Zerman, a basso 
cantante. 

At the Salle des Agriculteurs Diran Alexanian, cellist, 
gave a recital assisted by Jean Huré and Georges Enesco 
as composer accompanists. The program: sonata F sharp 
major, Huré, the composer at the piano; suite in E flat 
for cello alone, Bach; “Symphonic Concertante,” Enesco, 
the composer at the piano. Both of these composers are 
excellent and their music was adequately interpreted by 
Alexanian, who, I understand, is Greek. Huré is French, 
Enesco Roumanian. Huré’s style is rather diffuse and he 
seems to be uncertain of himself and still somewhat in 
the experimental stage. Still, an excellent composer. 
Enesco has ideas which he could carry out to a more 
convincing conclusion. He is a man of undoubted talent 
but somewhat of a disappointment to his admirers. 

On April 19, Victor Gille, the well known pianist was 
heard in a recital of which it is not necessary to give 
the entire program as it offered no novelty: a sonata by 
Beethoven, wors by Henselt, Schubert and Liszt, and 
a Chopin group. There is a certain class of players who 
still play this sort of program and “get away with it.” 
Mr. Gille is one of them. It simply means that he plays 
the old things with so much taste and so little affectation 
that they seem like old friends in their old clothes, come 
to have a quite chat without putting on airs. Rather nice 
once in a while, but when are we to have a new piano 
literature? 

At the Salle des Agriculteurs, Musique Italienne An- 
cienne, with introductory remarks by Emile Vuillermoz. 
Nothing extraordinary about any of it. After all, the 
things worth while have lived, those that have been for- 
gotten deserved to be forgotten and it serves no useful 
end to resurrect them, 

“VIOLEs ET CLAVECIN.” 

Salle Touche, “Violes et Clavecin.” Nor do I con- 
tradict myself in saying that this concert was interesting, 
for the tones of these old instruments might well be in- 
troduced as a new color into our modern orchestras. In 
fact, the modern writers, some of them, seem to have 
been seeking a similar color with their mutes, their 
tremolos, their “collegno,” their celestas and harps. All 
very attenuated and bloodless, like the pictures of Burne- 
Jones and some of the modernist painters. They remind 
one, these instruments, of those used by the Japanese, and 
the music they play has that same vague quality. 

New Mopern Works. 

April 20 at the Salle Gaveau a concert by the Association 
Choral de Paris which, to my sincere regret, I missed. 
Why I regret it will be seen from the program: “Le 
Pare d’Automne,” Louis Aubert (first time); “Danse des 
Devadasis,” Florent Schmitt (first time); selection from 
“Daphnis et Chloe,” Ravel, “Saint Francois d’Assise,” 
Inghelbrecht (first time); “Saint Sebastian,” Debussy. 
Orchestra and chorus directed by Ingelbrecht. 

Here are three “first times,” two of them by the most 
remarkable of the younger school of French composers. 
Louis Aubert revels in autumn tints, and no one does 
it better than he. His set of songs entitled “Crepuscule 
d’Automne” is one of the very best works of the advanced 
modern school. It has that Bi wel quality which belongs 
to all really important music, the more you play it the 
better you like it. Florent Schmitt wrote the now famous 
“Tragédie de Salomé,” than which there is no better or 
more impressive Salome setting, not even that of Richard 
Strauss. ‘He also wrote a set of three songs under the 
“Trois Melodies”—“Lied,” “I! pleur dans mon 
coeur,” “Fils de la vierge.” I give the names of these 
things because I believe readers of the Musica, Courter 
will be interested in knowing what is really good in the 
modern French school. They were written in 1894 but 
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not published until tort. It may be added that Florent 
Schmitt is one of the most uneven of composers. Much 
that he writes, especially his smaller piano works, are 
without interest. The truth is, I think, that he is essen- 
tially a big man. When he tries to descend to the public 
he fails, 

Le JourNaL Gives A Concert. 

Next day, a recital given by the Journal. On the pro- 
gram, music ancienne played by the society of “Violes et 
Clavecin,” by Blanquart, a splendid flutist, and Grandjany, 
an equally excellent harpist, and modern works by De- 
bussy including a sonata for flute, viola (Mr, Macon) 
and harp. There were also some vocal numbers, but of 
no especial interest. I do not know why Le Journal, a 
newspaper, should give such recitals as this, but the pro- 
gram was certainly delightful and the playing of Blan- 
quart, Grandjany and Macon exquisite. It was a rare 
treat, 

Pictures AND Music. 

At the Grand Palais there is an exposition of pictures 
by the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, a society which 
has a musical section of which the president is Paul 
Viardot, and which gives recitals of compositions by its 
members every. Friday afternoon during the exposition 
(April 14 to June 30.) This was originally the society 
of “modernist” painters which broke away from the older 
society in the early nineties. They have ceased to be 
moderns, however, and the musical section is also suf- 
ficiently conservative, “although none of the younger men 
are’ entirely free from modernism (and the less talent 
on have the more modern they seem inclined to be.) 

On the programs of April 23 a quintet for piano and 
strings by Pierné, played by the Carembat quartet 
assisted by Roger de Francmesnil, a remarkable pianist; 
three songs by Jean Huré; “In the enchanted forest,” an 
interesting work for flute and piano by Leon Moreau, a 
composer possessed of real talent; “L’Angelus” by Joseph 
Boulnois, a brilliant young composer who lost his life in 
the war; and a sonata for piano and cello, Saint-Saéns, 
excéllently interpreted by Mme. Jacquard and Rene 
Schidenhelm. 

There were, indeed, as many more, recitals in this week 
as those I have mentioned. Needless to say, I could not 
attend even a tithe of them. 

In closing this mere outline (there is no space for more) 
of the music of the week, let me call the attention of 
readers to the immense amount of music by living French 
composers which is included on these programs. Apart 
entirely from the various societies organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting French music, the recitalists themselves 
seem willing to lend their aid to the propaganda. Might 
it not be a good plan for our American recitalists to 
emulate this custom? Whether native born or foreign, it 
would do the recitalist no harm and the composer a lot 
of good to have one American composition included in 
the program of every recital. It would be a pleasing 
compliment on the part of foreign recitalists to the land 
which offers them such generous hospitality. 

RiP. 


Final Frederic Warren Ballad Concert 


The fifth and last of the series of Frederic Warren 
Ballad concerts for the season 1919-20 was given in 
Aeolian Hall on Monday afternoon, May 10. The growing 
popularity of these concerts was apparent at each per- 
formance, which proves once more that an innovation of 
this kind (particularly as Mr. Warren introduced many 
rarely heard works as well as novelties) always finds 
patronage, 

Mr. Warren also presented a number of well known 
artists and arranged the programs so that every one was 
made interesting by featuring some work or works con- 
taining stories of love or of nature, a picture or a color 
study. The program for the final concert contained several 
numbers of this character, with the following artists 
participating: Mme. Olga Warren, Emma Gilbert who 
appeared in place of Elizabeth Lennox, Fred Patton and 
Frederic Warren. 

The opening number was a trio from “Armide,” Jomelli, 
sung effectively by Olga Warren, Emma Gilbert and 
Frederic Warren. Fred Patton’s rich and sonorous voice 
was greatly admired in two groups of songs. Mr. Warren 
then sang a group containing “Polly Willis,” Dr. Arne; 
“My Sweetheart’s Lips Are Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
Brahms; “Ah, Woe Is Me, Unhappy Man,” Strauss, and 
his own “The Fiddler of Dooney.” A word of special 
praise is due Mr. Warren for this fascinating song, which 
won instantaneous recognition. Olga Warren, who 
charmed her hearers at a previous concert, scored another 
triumph with an artistic rendition of “The Vain Suit,” 
Brahms, as well as Wolf’s “Silent Love” and “If You 
Think with a Tiny Thread to Catch Me.” Miss Gilbert 
sang five numbers, the most important of which was John 
Prindle Scott’s “To an Old Love.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren closed the concert with a group 
of three duets—“O Lay Thy Cheek on Mine, Dear Love,” 
Jensen; “Les Deux Bergers,” arranged by Weckerlin, and 
“Madame, Will You Walk With Me?” Old English, their 
voices blending admirably. Francis Moore accompanied 
in his usual admirable manner. 


Flatbush Morning Choral Gives Musicale 


The first May Morning Musicale of the Flatbush 
Choral, at the Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, May 5, was a 
fine success. Mrs. Harland B. Tibbitts, president; Mr. 
Sammond, conductor, and other active guiding hands 
of this organization may look with pleasant thoughts 
on the past, and with confidence to the coming season. 
The society will hereafter be known as the Morning 
Choral, having eliminated the local cognomen. Those 
who furnished the program for the musicale were Irma 
Gallenkamp, soprano; Hazel Bouton, contralto; Effie 
Laurence Palmer, reader, and Mrs. George H. Tomes, 
pianist. Listeners spoke especially of the fine singing 
of Miss Gallenkamp, the new soprano of Clinton Ave- 
nue Congregational Church. At the luncheon which 
followed the musicale the accompanying were guests of 
honor: Mrs. J. Christopher Marks-and Dr. J. C. Marks, 
Weltzin B. Blix, Herbert J. Braham, Arthur Leonard 
and Rocco Resta, who are all prominent in the musical 
life of Greater New York 
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CRIMI’S RISE PHENOMENAL 


Tenor Studied Law and Acted as Telegraph Operator 
Prior to Starting Musical Career 


Although Giulio Crimi is now only thirty-two years old, 
his phenomenal rise in the musical world was achieved 
after years of misdirected effort in business and with 
music as a secondary consideration. Born in Catania, 
Sicily, he began the study of law at a leading university 
of vhat country, to which he devoted two years with ab- 
sorbing interest, Then it became necessary for him to be- 

me the bread winner and support of his aged mother, 
o he took the first position open to him—that of telegraph 
operator 

About that time his lovely voice, totally untrained, at 
tracted the attention and admiration of his many friends, and 
he was prevailed upon to study at night. As a result, he 
studied for five years, working diligently during the day 
but spending his evenings in practice and study. At the 
end of that time he realized that nothing mattered to him 
in the business world and that his voice was infinitely 
worth’ more to him, Having in his possession a valuable 
ring, he pawned it for sixty dollars, and after giving half 
of the sum to his mother and young wife, he started off 
towards Milan with the remainder in his pocket. 

At Milan, after many unsuccessful attempts to gain a 
hearing with Lusardi, the great manager, Crimi was at 
last given a trial, and the young singer sang seven arias 
with such compelling artistry that he was engaged by Lu 
sardi at $200 a performance, At this hearing Ricordi and 


Sonsogno, rival publishers, were enthusiastic listeners. 
Crimi shortly alter made his debut in Catalani’s “Wally 
at Treviso. His success was instantaneous and he soon 


ifter sang with equal favor at Verona and Palermo. 
These appearances were followed by his debut in Milan 
at the Dal Verme in Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” which proved 
to be a veritable triumph. Montemezzi and Zandonai, who 
were present, were so impressed with the beauty of his 
voice that they each chose him to create the tenor role of 
their new operas. Crimi thus sang “The Love of the 
lhree Kings,” by Montemezzi, at Bologna, Covent Gar- 
den, and at the Madrid Royal Opera House, before the 
King and his court. It was, however, at the Royal The- 
ater in Turin that he also sang in the world premiere of 
Zandonai’s “Francesca di Rimini,” Vpn this occasion he 
was heard by Higgins, of Covent Garden, and Henry 
Russell, who was then in Paris in the interest of the Bos- 
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ton Opera Company. Each of them signed contracts with 
Crimi for appearances in London and Paris. 

While at the La Scala, the Viscount di Madroni secured 
Crimi for the great commemoration services when Verdi's 
“Battaglia di Legnano” was revived. D’Annunzio upon 
this occasion spoke and complimented Crimi upon his 
growing and exquisite art. Then followed a call to go to 
Milan to sing “Tosca” under Toscanini’s baton. The war 
called Italy’s youths to the colors and Crimi sang for 
three months, giving the entire proceeds to the stricken 
families of Italy, for which he was decorated by the King. 

Campanini, late conductor of the Chicago Opera, heard 
Crimi’s portrayal of Tosca in Milan, and realizing his 





GIULIO CRIMI, 
Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


value as an artist, signed a contract with him for a speci- 
fied number of appearances in America. At the same time 
Mocchi, of the Colon Theater, Buenos Aires, offered him 
a contract to appear in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and 
Sao Paulo. 

The young tenor then began his two years’ contract with 
the Chicago Opera Association and while with that organ- 
ization created the leading roles in “Isabeau” and “Andre 
Chenier.” For the past two seasons he has been adding 
to his reputation at the Metropolitan Opera Company, his 
creations there having been “I! Tabarro,” “Gianni Schic- 
chi” and the famous premier performance of “Zaza” with 
Geraldine Farrar, which proved to be the sensation of the 
season just closed. Incidentally Crimi has been engaged 
for the season 1920-21 at the Metropolitan, 

He will pass the summer months in Italy, resting and 
preparing for the new season, the first part of which he 
will devote to his first concert tour in America. For many 
reasons, Crimi should prove an admirable concert artist. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bloch at Ethical Culture 

Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Bloch appeared at a concert 
given by the Junior Group, Society for Ethical Culture, 
at 2 West Sixty-fourth street, New York, on the even- 
ing of May 12. The artist couple gave an excellent 
reading of Grieg’s sonata for violin and piano, in C 
minor, op. 45. As solo numbers Mr. Bloch played ad- 
mirably “Chaconne,” Vitali, and “Polonaise,” Vieux- 
temps. The other participant was Mrs. S. S. Marx, who 
sang “Rose in the Bud,” Forster; “Der Asra,”’ Rubin- 
stein; “Ave Maria,” Luzzi, and “Ouvre tes yeux bleus,” 
Massenet. 
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(Continued pars page 23) 
Northwest, Pacific and Southern States. A most interest- 
ing feature will be the repertory classes, who will be 
represented by some of the most accomplished young artists 
in this country. Some of them will be specially selected 
to appear at the conservatory recitals, which will take place 
at Kimball Hall during the season. 

Mrs. Rudolph P. Kiesselbach who was a special student 
in Europe of Josef Lhevinne for a number of years and 
also assisted him in his teaching, has been appointed 
assistant for Mr. Lhevinne for the summer session of 1920. 

I. M. T. A. IN SPRINGFIELD, 

The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association held its con- 
vention this past week in Springfield, Illinois. A review 
will appear in the next issue of the Musicat Courter, 

Cuaries Baker Passes THroucH Cuicaco, 


Charles Baker on his way East was one of the visitors 
at this office this week. Mr. Baker was long connected 
with the Gallo enterprises. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Robert Braine for Willow Grove 


Robert Braine, the young American composer-pianist 
who has been making such rapid strides of late, has been 
engaged for Nahan Franko’s season at Willow Grove 
Park, Philadelphia, May 15 to June 6. Mr, Braine is to 
accompany the ‘various artists who will appear, and will 
also take the place of the harp in the orchestra. He is the 
composer of “My Memories of You,” a song which is rap- 
idly becoming popular. He has just had another song 
accepted for publication by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
called “Roseate Dreams.” “The text is by Hetty O’ Haley. 

Among his other published numbers are: Five piano 
pieces—“Olden Court Days,” “La Parisienne,” “Valse 
D’ Amour,” “Hunting Song” and Dancing Elves”; a song, 
“You Came to Me with Love,” published by Theodore 
Presser Company ; an orchestral intermezzo, “Dancing 
Nymphs,” which was played at the Rialto Theater, New 
York, a few weeks ago. and is published by the Sam Fox 
Company, and a song, “Another Day,” which the Arthur 
P, Schmidt Company is going to publish in the fall. 


Laurence Leonard Wins Ovation in Kansas 


When Laurence Leonard and Margaret Romaine gave 
a joint recital during the festival week in Manhattan, 
Kan., they both created an excellent impression. Accord- 
ing to the Nationalist of May 7: “Margaret Romaine and 
Laurence Leonard received a veritable ovation when they 
appeared before the festival week audience. Not a single 
number was allowed to go without an encore. Both Mr. 
Leonard and Miss Romaine were most gracious with the 
demands of their audience. From the moment that Lau- 
rence Leonard appeared upon the stage to sing the pro- 
logue and aria from ‘Pagliacci’ until the last note of Miss 
Romaine’s final encore, Tosti’s ‘Good Bye,’ died away, the 
audience was completely under the spell of the singers.’ 


Another Dudley Buck - Artist in Concert 


High praise was won b Se? Dawson for her excel- 
lent singing at the Central Y. } C. A. in Brooklyn on 
April 28. Mrs. Dawson chose rat her oper ratic number 
“Ombra Leggiera” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” her 
coloratura work being especially commendable. Her 
French group of songs also was very successful. Mrs. 
Dawson is one of the many artists now appearing in 
concert from the New York vocal studios of Dudley 
Buck. 


Elsa Lyon Sings Her Own New Song 

On Tuesday evening, May 11, at the Geulah concert 
held at the Metropolitan Opera House, Elsa Lyon was 
one of the artists who appeared. Miss Lyon sang two 
numbets, “Eili, Eili,” arranged by Kurt Schindler and sung 
in Yiddish, and “Israel,” her own composition, which is 
shortly to be published by G. Schirmer. Miss Lyon’s ex- 
cellent voice and artistic singing of these two numbers 
brought her a reception that was nothing short of an 
ovation. 


Mme. Pascova with Chicago Opera 

Carmen Pascova, the young Australian mezzo-so- 
prano, has been engaged by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation for next season and will appear in such roles of 
her repertory as Carmen, Amneris in “Aida,” Cieca in 
“Gioconda,” Lola in “Cavalleria,” Stefano in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and others. A busy concert tour, before 
and after the opera season, is being booked by her 
manager, Jules Daiber. 
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ARTHUR ABELL SOLICITS AID 
FOR AMADEO VON DER HOYA 


The Sad Plight of One of the Greatest Authori- 
ties on Violin Pedagogy, American Born, 
Now Destitute in Austria 





By Arthur M. Abell 


I feel it a privilege to be able, through the columns 
of the Musicat Courtrr, to call the attention of 
violinists to the sad case of one of the greatest 
living authorities on violin pedagogy, Amadeo von 
der Hoya, author of some of the most important 
books on violin study ever written. Prosperous and 
happy six years ago, the ravages of war have left him, 
like Max Bruch, Marianna Brandt, Minnie Hauk 
and so many others, absolutely destitute, with no 
possibility of retrieving his fortune, because of the 
awful conditions in Austria where he is now living. 
His is a life worth saving, and it will mean a ma- 
terial further enrichment of the literature in violin 
pedagogy. 

Von der Hoya’s books are at the present time 
little known in this country, not having been trans- 
lated into English, but in Germany and Austria they 
take high rank, and experts, even on this side of the 
Atlantic, are well aware of their great value. For 
instancé, Paul Stoeving, in his new book “The 
Mastery of the Bow” which has just been published 
by Carl Fischer, pays high tribute to von der Hoya. 

He writes in the preface: “I gratefully acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to Amadeo von der Hoya for 
valuable information on the physiology of the bow 
arm, the nature of nerve impulses and impulse 
association. ” And on page 22 Stoeving writes again, 
in treating of the subject of correct nerve association : 

“Amadeo von der Hoya with rare insight ventilated 
these questions some years ago in a remarkable 
book, ‘Die Grundlagen der Technik des Violinspiels.’ 
He advocates in it the schooling of the right arm 
and left hand by means of a series of ingenious 
exercises preliminary to the study of the instrument 
itself.” Personally I have known Mr. von der Hoya 
for nearly thirty years, having been a fellow student 
with him under Carl Halir at Weimar in)the early 
nineties, and know his works on the violin to be of 
monumental importance. His “Studien-Brevier” 
should be in the hands of every instrumentalist. It 
is not yet available in English, however. 

Von der Hoya in his works has sounded all the 
heights and depths of violin study. He was formerly 
a rematkable performer himself, and was chosen as 
the successor of Halir as concertmaster of the 
Weimar Court Orchestra in 1894. 

It is of the utmost importance that something be 
done immediately to save the life of this man, and 

violinists are herewith requested to contribute to a 
fund which I am raising for him. Contributions of 
any sum, however small, will be gratefully received, 
and can be sent by check or P. O. Order to me at 
my private address, Arthur M. Abell, 69 River street, 
Stamford, Conn., or, if preferred, a bill of exchange 
can be sent direct to Amadeo von der Hoya at 
Ziegelei Strasse 8, Linz a. Donau, Austria. 

A Native AMERICAN, 

Amadeo von der Hoya was born in Charleston, 
S. C,, and his youth was spent in this country. His 
father though of Austrian birth was a naturalized 
American, so that he has a claim to American 
citizenship, although he has lived abroad for the 
last three decades. Shortly before America entered 
the war, our Embassy at Berlin at my solicitation 
(von der Hoya had appealed to me) sent an urgent 
request to the American Embassy at Vienna to issue 
a pass to Mr. von der Hoya so that he could leave 
Austria and come to America. Technicalities stood 
in the way, however, the necessary papers not being 
at his immediate disposal, with the result that nothing 
came of it. 

It is Mr. von der Hoya’s intention to return to 
this country as soon as he is able to do so. At 
present he is in very poor health, owing to the 
privations he has suffered. 

Aside from being a noted violin expert and a 
writer of rare ability Mr. von der Hoya is a man 
of great general culture and refinement. 

I trust that the response to this appeal will be 
immediate and hearty. It is by no means restricted 
to violinists. Contributions from anyone will be 
gladly received and acknowledged. I had the honor 
of being the first person in America to start a fund 
for Max Bruch, Others followed, with the happy 
result that the distinguished composer has been 
saved from privation in his old age. I since rely hope 
that an equally happy result may be attained in the 
case of Mr. von der Hoya and shall thoroughly ap- 
preciate any assistance and co-operation that may be 
afforded me in helping him. 











J. H. Duval Artists Give Musicale 

Another most en musicale was given by three 
of the artist pupils of J. H. Duval at his studios in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on the afternoon of Sunday, May 
16, Rose La Harte, Lucy Van De Mark and Louise Roche 
were the singers prese nted, and among their numbers were 
operatic arias from “Samson and Delilah,” “Aida,” “Forza 
del Destino,” “Tannhauser,” and songs by French and 
American composers. Noticeable features in the work of 
these singers was lack of self-consciousness, volume of 
tone, clear diction, and intelligent interpretations of the 
selections being rendered. An appreciative audience lis- 
tened to the program with apparent enjoyment. Grace 
Elliott furnished splendid accompaniments for all three of 
the singers. 


WHERE THEY ARE 


TO BE 





ahem. Merle: 

Keene, N. H., May = 
Evanston, Ill, Ma 
Bethlehem, Pa., ay =p 
Norfolk, Conn., June 1, 2. 


Faas, Mildred: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 29. 


Hinkle, Florence: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 29. 


Howell, Dicie: 
Newburgh, N. Y., May 26, 


Land, Harold: 
Hartford, im May 21. 
Newburgh, N. Y., May 26. 
Yonkers, N. Y., May 31. 


Miller, Reed: 


Patton, Fred: 


Evanston, Ill., 
Wooster, Ohio, May 25. 
London, Ont., 
Greensboro, N. C., 
Denver, Colo., June 4, 5. 


Langenhan, Christine: 
Glenville, W. 


Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 20. 
Morrisey, Marie: 

Pullman, Wash., May 20. 
St. Johns, Wash., May 21, 
Garfield, Wash., May 24. 
Oakesdale, Wash., May 25. 
Colfax, Wash., Ma 
Spokane, Wash., 
Wenatchee, Wash., May 28. 


Quait, Robert: 
palifax, May 20. 
London, Ont., May 27, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 31. 
Rumsey, Ellen: 
Hagerstown, Md., May 27. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Ann ede ps 6 Mich., May 20 
Montreal, Can., June 14. 
Hamilton, Ont., June 16, 
Detroit, Mich., June 18, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 21. 
ae pe Ill. , June 23. 
Louis, Mo., June 25. 
j Ree Pa, June 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 30. 
Tittmann, Charles Trowbridge: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 2 


Va., June 8, 9. 


ay 27. 


May 24. 


May 27. 
May 31. 





Sevcik Quartet Coming to America 

Hugo Boucek, the New York manager, announces 
that the Sevcik ‘Quartet is coming to America for the 
first time next season. Its tour will be under his ex- 
clusive direction and is of particular interest in view of 
the fact that Prof. Ottokar Sevcik, the famous violin 
pedagogue, now sixty-eight years old, will himself be 
in America for the first time next winter. The quartet 
is unique in that its personnel—Lhotsky, first violin; 


Prochazka, second violin; Moravec, viola; Fingerland, 
cello—has been preserved intact the entire twenty 
years of its existence, during which it has played 


throughout the length and breadth of Europe, its most 
recent successes having been won in London and the 
great English provincial cities during January of this 
year and in France and Italy during March and April. 
The organization will arrive here early in November 
and a goodly number of engagements are already 
booked. Its visit, originally planned for three seasons 
ago, was prevented at the time on account of war con- 
ditions. 


Winton & Livingston Artists, 1920-21 

The firm of Winton & Livingston, Inc., is now set- 
tled in its new offices at 1451 Broadway. - President 
John Brown, who has succeeded Victor L. Winton as 
managing director of the firm, announces the following 
list of artists for the season of 1920-21: Rosa Ponselle, 
dramatic soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company; Ric- 
cardo Stracciari, baritone; Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano, Chicago Opera Association; Yvonne Gall, 
soprano, Chicago Opera Association; ‘Margaret Ro- 
maine, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company; Carmela 
Ponselle, mezzo-soprano; Barbara Maurel, mezzo-so- 
prano; Eddy Brown, violinist; Sascha Jacobsen, violin- 
ist; John Powell, pianist, now on tour in Europe with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra; Oscar Seagle, bar- 








itone; George Meader, tenor; Charles Harrison, tenor; 
the Tollefsen Trio; Columbia Stellar Quartet. 
Joseph H. Gittings 
Prof. Joseph H. Gittings, one of Pittsburgh’s most 


prominent musicians, died Thursday morning, May 6, at 
his home in East End, Pittsburgh. He had been in ill 
health for the past two years and for several weeks pre- 
vious to his death was confined to his bed. He is survived 
by five daughters—Maude, Lilly and Louise at home, Mrs. 
Paul Kleber of Crafton; Mrs. Luigi von Kunits of Toron 
to, Canada; one son, Harold; six grandchildren, and two 
brothers, who live in England. 

Born in England, April 11, 1848, Professor Gittings came 
to this country when twenty-two years of age, settling first 
in Portsmouth, Ohio, and later going to Cincinnati to live. 
He remained there several years, prior to taking up his 
residence in Pittsburgh. Early in life Professor Gittings 
decided upon a musical career, due in part no doubt to the 
fact that his elder brother was well known in Europe as 
an excellent violinist and musician. Under his guidance 
Professor Gittings received his first lessons in piano. Upon 
coming to Pittsburgh, he gave a number of piano recitals 
which introduced him to a musical public with which he 
very soon became a favorite, being engaged as accom- 
panist for the Gounod Club. 

Through his efforts many notable artists have been 
brought to Pittsburgh, among them Marteau, Gerardy, Ro- 
senthal, Kreisler, Ysaye, Sarasate, d’Albert, Godowsky, 
Paderewski. Professor Gittings seldom appeared in public 
recitals as a solo artist, but-he accompanied many distin- 
guished artists. Until recently he was director of the 
musical department at the Pennsylvania College for 
Women, a position which he occupied for about twenty- 
two years. For more than twenty years he was the organ- 
ist at the Third Presbyterian Church. He was also instru 
mental in organizing many musical societies, among them 
the Classical Trio Club. But during the past few years, 
he has led a secluded life, owing to his ill health. 

Alfred John Goodrich 

Alfred John Goodrich, one of the best known American 
musical theorists, died on April 25 last in Paris, France, 
where he had resided for a number of years past. The 
funeral services took place on April 27 and the interment 
was at Pére-Lachaise. 

Alfred John Goodrich was born on May 8, 1848, the son 
of Luther Goodrich, a physician who was also a musician, 
and Dolly Healey. His musical instruction, except for a 
say teaching in harmony and piano playing given him 
by his father, was entirely self acquired. He specialized 
in musical theory and taught both this subject and singing 
at various times in leading music schools of New York, 


Fort Wayne, and at Abingdon, Va. Later he lived for 
several years in Chicago, busy as a writer on musical sub 
jects. He was a valued and frequent contributor to the 
Musica Courter and many of his most interesting essays 
first appeared in this paper. In 1909 he went to Paris to 
reside and, except for a trip around the world, remained 
there until 1915, when he came to this country on account 
of the war, but returned to Paris some time ago. His 
death took place at the American Hospital, the immediate 
cause being a severe attack of rheumatism. 

Mr. Goodrich was an original thinker on the subject of 
musical theory and his works contain much valuable and 
interesting material. The published books are: “Music as 

a Language” (1880), “The Art of Song” (1888), “Com 
oiise Musical Analysis” (1889), ho gee Harmony” 
(1894), “Theory of Interpretation” (1898), and a “Guide to 
Memorizing Music” (1904). “A Treatise on Synthetic 
Counterpoint” still remains in manuscript. As a composer 
he was also active to some extent, and several of his or 

®chestral works have been performed by American or- 
chestras, 
Francis Walker 

On Wednesday morning, May 5, Francis Walker died 
at his home in San Diego, Cal., having been a sufferer 
from heart trouble for several years although not actually 
incapacitated until two months ago. Funeral services were 
conducted Friday morning, May 7, cremation following 
Mr. Walker was unmarried, but leaves three brothers, ( 
P. Walker and J. M. Walker of Winnipeg, Canada, and F 
P, Walker of Fargo, N. D.; a sister, Mrs. W. B. Ruggles, 
of Scotia, N. Y., and a number of nephews and nieces 

Before his retirement from public life in 1903, Mr. 
Walker was one of the best known and most admired 
baritones on the American concert stage. He determined 
to become a singer while still a mere lad, and studied as 
best he could in the small western town where he lived 
Later he went to Chicago where he studied with Dr 
George F. Root, followed by years of concert work and 
appearances in light opera, a field in which he was particu 
larly successful. But he was not satisfied with the prog 
ress he was making in music, and accordingly went to 
Italy. Late in December ot 1882, he reached Florence, 
jae he spent five years of study under the guidance of 

Cavaliere Francesco Cortesi. 

Upon his return to America he devoted himself to the 
concert stage, his lecture-recitals winning a well-deserved 
popularity. He also proved his worth with his pen, and 


his book “Letters of a Baritone,” published by William 
Heinemann, London, and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, possessed genuine literary worth, as well as much 


of help for singers, 


Winifred Eggleston 

Winifred Eggleston, for thirty-five years one of the 
leading soloists and vocal teachers .1 Erie, Pa., died May 
12 at St. Vincent’s Hospital, that c.ty, after a long illness 
Mrs. Eggleston was one of the most popular soloists at the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, and was soloist at 
Chautauqua in 1902. She was soloist at the First Meth 
odist Church of Erie for twelve years and at the First 
Presbyterian Church for eleven years. For the past twenty 
years she has been a teacher of many of the most suc 
cessful singers of that city 

Mrs. Eggleston was in constant 
oratorio and opera until gradually 
her to abandon all public singing. When Bartlett 
Davis was obliged to give up her work with the “Bos 
tonians,” Mrs. Eggleston was asked to take her place. An 
illness from which she never recovered made this impossi 
ble, and later many flattering offers had to be refused for 
the same reason. She was one of the best known and best 
loved of the musicians of Erie and took an important part 
in its artistic development. 


demand for concert, 
failing health compelled 
Jessie 


Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis, throat scientist, long patronized 
by stars of the operatic world, died at his home in New 
York City on Friday, May 14. Dr. Curtis was sixty-four 
years of age. Features of the well attended funeral set 
vice at St. Thomas’ Church on May 17 were the presence 
of many notable people in all ranks of life; an escort of 


fifteen honorary pall bearers, delegations of men from 
medical and other clubs to which Dr. Curtis belonged; the 
choir of fifty men and boys, Reed Miller, tenor, and Har- 
old Land, bass, leading their re spective sections, the for 
mer singing the second stanza of “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
with beautiful and expressive simplicity, the music under 
the direction of T. Tertius Noble, organist 
Corella Daddi 
Corella Daddi, mother of Francesca Daddi, of the 


Chicago Opera Association, passed away last week at 


her residence in Naples, Italy. 
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Eleanor Painter 
Not Temperamental 


bleanor Painter ts a prima 
i ithout temperament 
sccing her act, and 

sinw at the Cen 


Theater as the Spanish 
Dolores in “Florodora” 

ld believe it, however. But 

he says it is true, and, fur- 


thermore, she is proud ot it 
fear | am too modern to 
‘ a full supply of old 
ashioned temperament,” 
laughed Miss Painter “Too 
modern or too normal. While 
| realize normality is a terri 
ile admission on the part of a 
prima donna, my very sur 
roundings demand that | make 
it In the first place, | ama 


housekeeper My husband 
and | love our home, and 
pend as much time in it as 
Ww possibly can We have 
enough of restaurants when 
on the road, and see that at 


home we take three meals to 
ether each day. I order these 
meals, keep tabs on my house 
hold expenses, look over my 
} regularly, 
uperintend such prosak de- 
tails as fall and spring house 
cleaning—and, well, sing eight 
performances a week. Time? 
Why, time never bothers me 
at all. | make the time to do 
everything, because | try to 
gO about things systemati 
ally 

You see, | never believed 
that the stage is a playground 
for the emotions The thea- 
ter to me is a serious place 
where one can in a way live 
up to certain ideals created by 
the imaginations of one’s self 


wusechold linens 


the authors and the audiences. 
lo me, temperament rampant 
is a sure death blow to all 
line creative work, either dra- 
matic or lyri 

lo say whether I love my 
home or the stage better would 
be ridiculous—like comparing 
white with black. The stage 
wratifies all desires for beauty 
ind color, as does my home So there you are!” 

Miss Painter has signed contracts with the Covent 
Garden Opera in London, and with the famous Theater 
Royal de la Monnaie for 1922. Then she will desert comic 
opera tor the roles of Mimi, Butterfly, Manon and Nedda. 
\broad she is known for her operatic creations 


Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club Concert 


he Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club, Etta Hamilton Mor- 
ris, conductor, gave a concert in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Monday evening, May 10. This con- 
cert, which has been looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipation by many friends and admirers, attracted an 
audience of enormous size. The Philomela Ladies’ Glee 
Club under the able direction of Mrs, Morris has reached 
a high place in musical circles, and whatever is rendered 
by the organization invariably charms and often surprises 
the most critical listeners because of the finished manner 
in which the works are produced 

Mrs. Morris conducted with fervor and enthusiasm, 
producing beautiful effects in tonal gradations. Choral 
numbers with accompaniments of piano and organ, as well 
as a capella, were featured. In the latter the excellent 
work of the chorus was especially apparent, as every 
minute detail of color was artistically brought out. The 
program contained the following: “To the Spirit of Mu- 
sic,” Percy Rector Stephens; “Trees,” Carl Hahn; “When 
Daddy Sings,” Victor Harris; “Oh, Didn’t It Rain,” Bur- 
leigh; “Sweet, Sweet Lady,” Spross; “Gay Butterfly” 
(with incidental solo by Cora Shepardson-Diehl), Annie 
\. Hawley; “Good Night” (dedicated to the Philomela 
Glee Club), M. W. Bowman, and “Song of Victory (with 
incidental solos by Mathilda Crison and Erna Zimmer- 
man), Louis Adolph Coerne. The excellent vocal work 
done by the three ladies who sang the incidental solos also 
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As Dolores in “ Florodora,” 


reflected great credit upon Mrs. Morris, who is their 
teacher, 

Alice Roberts, violinist, and Arthur Klein, pianist, were 
the assisting artists, the former playing two movements 
from Saint-Saéns’ concerto, No, 3; “Capricieuse,” Elgar, 
and “From the Canebrake.” by Samuel Gardner. Mr. 
Klein played MacDowell compositions exclusively, com- 
prising eight “Marionettes,” op. 38, “Witches’ Dance” and 
“Concert Etude” in F sharp. 


Another Ornstein Success 


A telegram from Los Angeles regarding the comparison 
concert with Leo Ornstein, the Ampico and the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
conductor, reads as follows: “Recital grand success. Two 
thousand five hundred attendance. Ampico never heard 
to better advantage. Had ten recalls after concerto and 
countless recalls after recital. Had to put on coat and 
hat to make audience realize he would play no more 
encores.” 

At this concert Ornstein played with the Ampico the 
D minor concerto of Rubinstein, the first’ movement be- 
ing played by the Ampico from an Ornstein record, the 
succeeding movements by Ornstein himself. Afterward 
in a group of piano pieces, Ornstein played the F sharp 
nocturne of Chopin which was repeated by the Ampico 
and the thirteenth rhapsody of Liszt, portions of which 
were played by the Ampico and portions by Ornstein, 


Sarah Barasch Heard at Aeolian Hall 
Sarah Barasch, a young pianist, was heard in an am- 
bitious program at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, 
May 10, when she played works by Bach-Busoni, Schu- 
mann and Schumann-Tausig, Chopin, Beethoven, Ala- 
bieff-Liszt and Liszt. 
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ECHOES OF ATLANTA'S OPERA SEASON 


Atlanta, Ga., May 6, 1920..-The Atlanta organization 
of the D. A. R. was recently presented with a bale of 
cotton by J. S. Wannamaker, president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association. The bale was auctioned in 
front of the Georgian Terrace Hotel by Antonio Scotti 
and Enrico Caruso. 

Rosa Ponselle was absent from an elaborate tea 
given by the Atlanta Woman’s Club, at which she was 
to have been one of the honor guests. The broken 
engagement was caused by the fact that Ponselle is a 
100 per cent. American girl, and just before the tea 
word came to her that plans had fallen through for a 
concert scheduled for the wounded soldiers at Fort 
McPherson. The boys had been kept waiting two 
hours and still none of the singers they were to hear 
put in an appearance. After hearing this Ponselle im- 
mediately took a taxi for the fort. She asked her audi- 
ence what was wanted and when the boys replied, 
“Swanee River,” she sang it, and followed it with selec- 
tions from “Butterfly,” Tosti’s “Goodbye” and then 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Seventeen hundred prisoners got “next to liberty” in 
the Atlanta Federal Prison when they heard Geraldine 
Farrar sing “Annie Laurie” from the stage of the 
prison auditorium. Farrar received the request over a 
month ago to sing for the men in the prison. At the 
close of her program, made up of arias as well as famil- 
iar songs to which she played her own accompaniments, 
ske was presented with a huge bunch of roses, which rep- 
resented a contribution from every man in the institution. 

An interested opera visitor to Atlanta was Joseph 
Penino, one of the most prominent newspaper men of 
Cuba. He is director of one of the leading daily papers 
of Havana. Sefior Penino was enthusiastic over the 
work of the Metropolitan forces here and amazed at 
the interest taken by the South in grand ores. 

ie as £. W. H. 


Jessie Fenner Hill’s Pupils in Concert 


Gladys Hahn, coloratura soprano; Mae Ford, con- 
tralto; Rhea Butler and Jeannette Thomas, sopranos, 
and Harold D. Bonnell, baritone, all of whom are pu- 
pils of Jessie Fenner Hill, appeared in recital in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, on Thursday 
afternoon, May 13. The work of the five vocalists was 
uniformly fine, reflecting much credit upon their 
teacher, Miss Hahn sang effectively “Il Bacio,” Arditi, 
and “Spirit Flower,” Campbell-Tipton. Miss Ford, al- 
though somewhat nervous at the beginning, made a 
good impression with “My Love Is a Muleteer,” Di 
Nogero, and “Cradle Song,” by MacFadyen. Miss 
Butler was heard in “Spring Is Awake,” Gaines, and 
“In Italy,” Boyd. Mr. Bonnell rendered with decided 
authority “Avant de quitter ces lieux,” from “Faust,” 
Gounod; “Little Mother o’ Mine,” Burleigh, and 
“Where My Caravan Has Rested,” Lohr. His work, 
which showed marked improvement, was greatly ad- 
mired. 

Miss Thomas, who has been heard frequently, 
charmed the audience with her beautiful and well placed 
voice, singing “Tes Yeux;” Rebay; “Last Hour,” Kra- 
mer, and “Life’s Paradise,” Brown. Spross’ “Rondel of 
Roses,” for soprano and contralto, figured as the clos- 
ing number, and was beautifully rendered by the Misses 
Thomas and Ford. Lina Coen accompanied the singers 
sympathetically. 
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(Continued from page 18) 
sible, they even surpassed their own previous splendid 
efforts. Festivat. Notes. 

The success of each festival seems only to inspire the 
participants therein to higher standards and broader fields. 
Already plans are under way to make the next festival au 
even greater success. Rehearsals will begin in October 
for the silver jubilee of the festival. 

Edward Johnson is moved to predict that the next nota- 
ble move along musical lines in Cincinnati will take the 
form of the creation of an opera company. This is a 
prediction which every lover of music in this city will un- 
doubtedly hope to see realized and will lend hearty sup- 
port to such a venture. : 

Henry Hadley, the well known American composer, was 
a visitor for several days here this week attending the 
festival. Mr. Hadley appeared as guest conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra several years ago, and on 
this occasion came to the city from Indianapolis, Ind., 
where, on May 4, he conducted several of his own compo- 
sitions at a concert given by the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, in connection with the series of concerts given 
by the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Association, W. W. 
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Things Not Reported at the 
Cincinnati Music Festival 


The twenty-fourth festival was about to be brought into 
existence in the midst of Cincinnati’s eager populace, and 
for those who have not attended these biennial celebra- 
tions, let me state that this famous musical festival means 
more to Ohio’s contented citizens than the discovery of 
another north pole could possibly mean to the universe 
at large. 

Everything was brilliantly, buntingly decorated, bill 
posted, and placarded with announcements of the coming 
event, when the writer descended from the Pennsylvania 
Station, and hurriedly made his belated way through the 
streets to the first rehearsal. It was held, as usual, in the 
old, red brick, rose-windowed imposing-looking structure, 
which, fot many years, has housed the celebrations that 
have presented artists whose names form a list of some 
of the most famous people in musical history, ' 

“How are things this time, Captain?” I asked of the 
careful bluecoat, who, unlike the New York policemen, 





EDWARD JOHNSON, 
Tenor, advertised in the musical play “Tumble Inn” which 
happened to be in town—an error on the part of “Bill 
Poster.” 


doesn’t risk his neck standing in the middle of the street 
to direct traffic, but gracefully waves the Fords and Rolls- 
Royces north, east, south or west from a secure curb 
corner, 

“Guess it must be better than ever,” he answered, “the 
old bill posters are all on the hop this time, trying to get 
the locations.” He grinned and told me that the outdoor 
advertising men, who were trying to “land stuff” for 
various dramatic and film plays, were having a hard time 
scoring against the festival men. “Just when one guy 
think he’s safe on first base, another comes along and 
steals second, and I can tell you they’ve had some game. 
See over there!” He pointed toward the two big tele- 
graph poles at the head of the street. “Someone made a 
double play—and I should say they were both out.” 

I soon got his meaning, for there before my eyes, | 
beheld two large pictures of Edward Johnson, the solo 
tenor of the festival, placarded accusingly and impera- 
tively as: 


EDWARD JOHNSON EDWARD JOHNSON 


THE MASTER THIEF TUMBLE IN 
with 


— Ada Meade. 





Upon closer examination, I discovered that the festival 
poster men had superimposed Mr. Johnson’s window cards 
over the announcements of the current weekly attractions 
in two of the nearby theaters. Incidentally, prima donna 
Ada Meade of the beautiful voice, once a concert singer, 
who is being starred in the musical comedy, “Tumble In,” 
attended the matinees of the festival, and gave a supper 
and dance in honor of the festival artists and their con- 
ductor, Eugene Ysaye. 

Mme. Matzenauer, to whom the greatest share of the 
weekly work had been allotted, was likewise awarded a 
nickname, but unlike the pilfering Johnson, earned the 
regal name of Dido—or Deedo, as the Belgian conductor 
saw fit to call the Queen in Berlioz’s “Trojans in Carthage.” 

Merle Alcock, singing the other contralto role in the 
same work, became the fair sister Anna, while Inez Bar- 
bour, who had performed the miraculous feat of learning 
six roles in twenty-four hours, in order to substitute for 
Florence Hinkle, was obliged to change her sex and be- 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wevition 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Assistants) Caroline Hooker 
SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 





» Murphy (Aenaes). 
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come “Ascanius,” the youthful son of bachelor Lambert 
D So much for the Carthaginians. 

Reinald Werrenrath, who, as usual, impersonated the 
Deity, singing the voices of Christ and God, became the 
“Saintly e,” and his fellow artists pretended to be 
greatly afraid of his wrath, or Rath, as they spelled it 
after seeing several placards, which read: 


REINALD ) 


WERREN } 
Baritone. 


TH. 


Lambert Murphy joined as “The Second Pharisee” 
(César Franck’s “Beatitudes”), while the second tenor, 
Dan Beddoe, became the gay sailor lad, Hylas. And so, 
in the queenly court of Deedo Matzenauer there was both 
“The Saintly” Werrenrath and “The Master Thief” John- 
son, not to mention Satanic Gustaf Holm- 
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ance over, the soloists folded up their tents, and stole 
away in the night—with the help of taxicabs. Flying along 
with great speed, in order to make their respective trains, 
the heroes and heroines of the week perceived that a large 
touring car, containing a bridal party, had joined their fly- 
ing wedge. With a little maneuvering, the touring car 
circled around the taxis and soon took the lead. The 


dashing speed of the machines kept up until at 
one of the cross streets a mounted policeman, 
letting the bridal car pass on, suddenly charged 
to the middle of the street and halted the car 
containing the  silver-throated nightingales While 


wondering what trouble they could possibly have been 
drawn into, the artists perceived that the policeman was 
smiling. He bowed low, removed his cap, and laughingly 
called out, “Say, boys and girls, don’t you do it too. I've 


only been married two years, and look (he pointed to his 
bald head), I haven’t a hair left.” 


After this laughing 





quist (Beatitudes), Pharisee Murphy, 
Rhapsodist O’Meara (Trojans), Sailor 
Man Beddoe, Sister Anna Alcock, and 


Lambert Murphy’s healthy son, Ascanius 
Inez Barbour. 

Among some of the front-row-you-real- 
ly-should-not-repeat occurrences were sev- 
eral amusing enough to record. At the 
rehearsal of the “Dettingen Te Deum,” 
Lambert Murphy was struggling with an 
aria which was too low for his voice, and 
which in the original score is marked 
“tenor, but usually sung by a baritone.” As 
Mr. Werrenrath had several solos imme- 
diately after the one in question, he asked 
Mr. Murphy to sing it. Here stood our 
brave tenor, as before mentioned, strug- 
gling with a baritone solo. For some im- 
perceptible reason, Mr. Ysaye’s tempo sud- 
denly slowed beyond human breath control. 
Mr. Murphy, edging toward the conduc- 
tor’s stand, whispered, “Too slow.” Mr. 
Ysaye, lending only half an ear, questioned 
“Too low?” Ah, yes (stopping orchestra), 
too low—yes, yes—Mr. Werrenrath, you 
had better sing this.” Whereupon, Mr. 
Murphy, not being able to control his joy- 
ous emotions, cried out (pointing to Mr. 
Werrenrath), “Say, he wished it on to me 
—Gee, I’m going to wish it right back,” 
and he did, much to Mr. Werrenrath’s dis- 
comfort. 

Mr. Murphy asked me not to mention 
this one, but it is really too good to omit. 
At one of the Requiem rehearsals, during 
his solo, there was a sudden change in 
‘tempo, which, after many hours of rehear- 
sal, the overfatigued conductor did not per- 
ceive. He continued to waft his baton at 
double speed. Mr. Murphy attempted to 
rush along for a few measures, but unable 





to cope with the prestissimo task, forgot ~“Poeete— 


he was addressing the “venerable Maitre,” 
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and called out in a high tenor frenzy 
“Hey, where are you going?” 

On account of the unprecedented enormous attendance 
at this festival, and to facilitate traffic, the rigid rule of 
single line vehicles was enforced on all sides of the music 
hall, except in the case of the artists. The last perform- 


admonition, the policeman pulled back his horse and called 
to the driver, “All right, let her go”—and thus ended the 
twenty-fourth Cincinnati Festival. 

HaArvan Scort 





Dunning System at Kidd-Key 

There can be no better test of the excellence of the 
Dunning system of improved music study for beginners 
than the way those who go to any demonstration of 
it, expecting to scoff, remain to applaud. “Seeing is 
believing,” and after seeing the effects of this remark- 
able system, one is convinced that it is not only prac- 
tical but should become a part of every child’s educa- 
tion. At a program given at Kidd-Key College, 
Sherman, Tex., the pupils of Beatrice Eikel delighted a 
largé audience and evidently enjoyed it hugely them- 
selves. Those who ‘participated were Laura Belle 
Hopson, Clatee Woods Pace, Helen Gage, Annie Lou- 
ise Benzel, Martha Porter, Margaret Bangs, Mary Lee 
McElroy, James M. Leath, Robert Leath, Louie Edwin 
Fikel, Jack Frost and Claude Porter. 

In speaking of this event, Frank Renard declared 
that “the piano numbers by first and second grade pu- 
pils were admirably given and showed to best advan- 
tage the conscientious work of teacher, as well as the 
superiority of the system which intends to impart to 
the pupil a rounded out, solid musical foundation. Espe- 
cially pleasing in comparison with other performances 
of equal grades was the thorough rhythmical and har- 
monical training, in mechanical respect the suppleness 
of fingers and wrist.” 


Two Appearances for Berta Reviere 


On Monday evening, May 17, in the Washington 
Irving High School, Berta Reviere, soprano, was chief 
soloist at a meeting held under the auspices of the 
board of education. Miss Reviere was to have made 
her first appearance with orchestra on May 16 in Brook- 
lyn with the Italian Lyric Federation, M. Ariani, con- 
ductor, but the concert has been postponed for a week, 
and Miss Reviere will sing instead on Sunday evening, 
May 23. These are only two of a number of engage- 
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ments that this popular young soprano has been sched 
uled for recently. Several others are in prospect 
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“The Kranich & Bach Piano in my pos- 
session is most satisfactory in every 
way. It is constructed to meet all the 
demands of the average and the most 
critical musician. Its true scale and 
soft singing tone are points readily rec- 
ognized by all vocal artists.” 

Gallagher is leading basso on tour 
with the Scotti Opera Company, and 
was soloist on tour with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, etc. 
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HAROLD LINDAU 
Tenor who, assisted by Elsa Foerster and Albert Vou 
Doenhoff waa heard at the last concert of the season of the 
lmerican irt Kducation Society Vi Lindau is tenor 
soloist in the All-American Quartet, organized by the Fleck 
Brothers He has a voice of pure lyric quality and a drama 


tic intensity in his upper register which is surprising 1/ 
the above mentioned concert he scored a unique success with 
hia singing of “Ridi, Ridi,” from “Pagliacci.” and “La Donna 
e Mobile The audience would not leave until the lights tn 


the hall were put out 





HELENE KANDERS, 


Who was one of the invited questa of the Mutual Welfare 


League at Sing Sing Prison on May 14, when the prisoners , 


presented a dramatic entertainment in which the acting 
scenery and the bill, with the exception of one short play, 
was entirely their own work No outside entertainer ap 
peared on the program, Harly in June, Miss Kanders will 
be featured at a Community “Sing” at the prison, conducted 
by Frederick Gunther, of the New York Community Service 
in preparing her program of songs Visas Kanders will take 
pains to include favorites asked for by the men The very 
few outsiders who have taken part in these “Sings,” which 
are held monthly by the Community Service, have found the 
experience unusual and stirring, and have declared that the 
appreciation expressed by the audience was almost over 
whelming in ita enthusiasm (Photo by Campbell Studios, 


New York.) 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
Will arrive in Kansas City on June 5 for the purpose of 
interviewing all applicants for his master class and of 
organizing the various classes which will begin active work 
on June 7%. The famous pianist selected this city as the 
most appropriate point for his summer master school be- 
cause of ite geographical location and because of the city's 
particular interest in him. Horner-Witte, under whose 
direction the classes will be held, states that applications 
are on hand from practically every State in the Union. Mr. 
Godowsky will have five weeks, therefore, of the most strenu- 
ous teaching of his entire career, which comes on top of 


an exceedingly busy concert season, 





EMIL VON SAUER, 
The well known German pianist, who, with Arthur Fried 
heim and BRugen d’ Albert, is one of the last great representa- 
tives of the famous Liszt school, He is at present creating 
quite a sensation in Munich and other German musical 
centers. 


A SECTION OF ROBERT 
HAYNE TARRANT’S NEW 
ORLEANS HOME. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows (left to right) Antonio 
Scotti, Florence Easton and 
Robert Hayne Tarrant at the 
lily-pool in the patio of Mr. 
Tarrant’s New Orleans home, 
“La Cabana.” The Scotti 
Grand Opera Company present- 
ed two evenings of opera in 
New Orleans on May 4 and 5 
under the local management of 
Mr. Tarrant. 







KATHERINE LER, 


The popular soprano, whose first year under her present 

management was completed on May 5 with such success 

that a great demand for her services next season has been 
created, 





CECIL ARDEN, 
Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, who was heard at a 
concert in the Montauk Theater, Brooklyn, May 2, for the 
benefit of .the Brooklyn Catholic Big Sisters’ Committee. 
She held the audience from the moment she began her first 
number, “Ave Maria” (Gounod), until her last encore, 
“Kathleen Mavourneen.” On May 9 she sang “Kili, Kili” at 


the dedication of the Bronx Hospital and Dispensary, 
Later, after insistent demands, she contributed “Lieti Sig- 
nor,” from “Huguenots.” Miss Arden was heard on May 
14 at Aeolian Hall with Jean Nestorescu, violinist, and 
will appear on May 22 at Carnegie Hall with Martinelli, 
Rothier and others. May 28 she will sing in Waterbury, 
Conn., and is booked for a long tour for the months of Sep- 
tember and October, also singing at the Lockport Festival in 
the fall, before the opening of the opera season when she will 
be heard in several new roles. (Photo © Mishkin, N. Y.) 
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MAY PETERSON, 
Snapped in Charleston, 8S. C., while on her Southern tour 
In the picture to the left it looks very much as though the 
happy singer were about to sip a mint julep, or maybe it’s 
only a lemonade! Miss Peterson has had an excellent year 
and it is expected that next season she will have more than 
she can do, 


A SMILING PARTY. 
(Front row) Mr. Herbert, Mana-Zuecca, Dr, Herbert; (back 
row) Miss Conan-Doyle, daughter of the famous novelist, 
Miss Herbert, Mme. Davril and Mrs. B. Gobert, snapped at 
Smiley Heights, Cal. 
ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, 
The well known American contralto, has been engaged by 
the Chicago Opera Association for next season. She will 
make her debut at the Auditorium Theater next November. 


ELSA FOERSTER, 
RICHARD STRAUSS, Who achieved success as Venus in the recent performance 
Nketched at rehearsal by Orlik. . The celebrated composer's of “T'annhdiuser” at the Capitol Theater, New York Vot 
new opera, “Die Frau ohne Schatten,” was produced re- only was the audience most enthusiastic about her work, but 
cently in Berlin amid wild excitement. Strauss spent much the orchestra, too, showed its keen appreciation by joining 
time at the rehearsals and the above drawing is said in the applause. The Fleck Brothers, managers, have been 
to » most characteristic of him. (Nee Berlin letter on bending every effort to promote American artista, and in 
page 5.) Viss Foerster they have found a worthy example 


MRS. F. H. SNYDER, 
Who closed her New York studios on May 15, after a very 
busy season of teaching, going to her lovely summer home, 
The Cross Roads, St, Paul, Minn., where she will remain 
until fall, reopening her studios in the Nevada Apartments 
on October 15. A number of artists from the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Opera companies were among those who worked 
with Mrs, Snyder during the past season, one of her pupils, 
Marguerite Fontrese, scoring a big success at the recent 
music festival held in Spartanburg, S.C. (Photo by Moffett.) 





.) 
Bachrach 


GRETA MASSON, EDWIN GRASSE AND EDWIN TURNBULL. 
Soprano, who was engaged to open the Willow Grove, Pa., Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist, and composer, and Hdwin Turnbull, the Baltimore composer, conductor, and 
season, under Nahan Franko’s baton. Miss Masson is literary man, are here photographed together. The “Edwin Society,” as Mr. Grasse calls it, met recently whe) 
appearing all of this week. Mr. Grasse appeared as violin and organ soloist at a prominent Baltimore church. (Photo © Bachrach.) 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











J. F. SCHROEDER, NEW YORK 
“A Frolic” and “Dancing on Tiptoe,” for Piano, by 
Charlotte Elma Davis 


Two bright little piano pieces are these, by a pianist who is a 
busy and successful teacher, living in Ridgefield, Conn. “A Frolic” 
is about grade two, in C major and the relative minor, a lively 
“cross-hand” piece in 2-4 time. Staccato chords are plentiful, anc 
the phrasing and fingering make it instructive and practical. 

“Dancing on Tiptoe” is a caprice, in four flats, about grade three, 
with fast sixteenth notes in the right hand, each measure ending 
with a skip to a high note, again filling the field which combines 
instruction with amusemert. It is also carefully fingered and 
phrased and will interest many a young pianist. Both pieces are 
carefully and correctly printed, as is customary with the house of. 
. F. Schroeder. 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, NEW YORK 
“An Old Romance,” for Piano, by Geoffrey O’Hara 


Huntzinger & Dilworth are issuing music of such attractive ap- 
pearance that anyone would be justified in purchasing this piece 
on the strength of the cover-page, representing two youthful per- 
sons on a terrace, with classic Grecian building in the distance, im- 
mense trees in the vista, the whole appearing to be tapestry; it is 
done in pastel colors of utmost daintiness. The music is in the 
form of a fine melody on the middle octaves of the piano, sustained 
and impressive, somewhat as if for the G string of a violin. Then 
this melody is repeated an octave higher, with syncopated chords, 
followed by an allegro vivace which begins very softly, but soon 
hurries in agitated style, then diminishes and comes to a pause on 
the dominant. The first melody then appears low in the bass, and, 
dying away, the piece comes to a soft close, 

“Rose Leaves,” for Piano, by Ralph C. Jackson 

Another finely illustrated title-page gives pleasant introduction to 
the contents of this piece, two beautiful roses of whitish-pink color, 
with bud and leaves, looking altogether June-like. It is almost a 
gavot in A flat, so pronounced is the graceful rhythm, with a first 
theme which covers much of the center of the keyboard, It 
sounds Victor Herbertish, with its graceful outline and melodious- 
ness. Further sections are in the neighboring keys of E flat and 
D flat. About grade three. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK, LONDON 


“Sunrise,” Song, by Cecil Burleigh 
Embellished by a striking cover page, representing one of the 

prophets facing a gorgeous, Swiss-like sunrise, in yellows and 
reens, purples and blues, this song was inspired by the verse of 
Raiph Waldo Emerson. It is a recent work by this rising com 
poser, whose compositions are found frequently on all programs, 
being marked op. 49, No. 1, and is slow, majestic, chordal. With 
gradually increasing breadth, mounting to the high tones, a fine 
climax is built on. 

“Waiting ‘till God create the earth, 

Behold the new maiestic birth! 

Behold the miracle!” 

It dies away on repetition of the last line. 
Burleigh;” for high and low voice. 


“Somebody’s Knocking at Your Door,” Song, by R. 
Nathaniel Dett 


This is an ideal darky song, one of the negro “Spirituals’’ which 
have recently become so popular. As a rule composers take well 
known negro “sacred” songs, and dress them up with more or less 
modern harmonies, varying the same according to their gifts. The 
success of this operation depends altogether on the inspiration and 
education of the composer, and when done by a Dett or Burleigh, 
a master-hand is seen. So in this instance, the song is intensel 
interesting throughout, full of pathos, simple in make-up, with 
much variety in its simplicity however. hroughout one finds 
printed “with gentle emphasis,” “somewhat mysteriously,” “half 
sadly,” “‘with much expression,” and finally “with greatest expres- 
sion” marked as guide to the interpretation. The last stanza, sung 
with animation, is the same as the slow, deliberate opening melody, 
but now appearing with triplet accompaniment, the piano playing 
exact imitation of the melody of the previous measure, The only 
possible fault in this reproduction of the negro mood in song, is 
that it is too long; yet variety of expression will overcome this. 
It dies away on low tones. Range from low B flat to E flat, fourth 


space, 


“When Ma Honey Calls Me Honey,” Song, by G. E. 
Hunt 


Another of the negro songs, this one has a cello obligato, which 
is well written, and will greatly heighten its effect. Nearly the 
entire first page is on a monotone, G, to the words: 

“When ma honey calls me honey, 
And his voice is soft and low, 
And his face is bright and sunny, 
When he says he loves me so.” 
With each beat there is a different chord, however, and the song 
has to be “talked,” a syllable to each tone. Each of the four 
stanzas is followed by the chorus-refrain, which has a rhythm that 
will set the foot beating. Words by E. O. Hunt; range from low 
C to high E. 
“Deep in the Heart of Me,” Song, by John Barnes 


Wells 


Dedicated “To Altossa 
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“Jesus, Tender Saviour,” Sacred Song, by Paul Am- 


brose 

T. B. Pollock is the author of the text of this sacred music, 
by the former organist of St. James Church, Harlem, now a 
resident of Trenton, N. Like all this composer does, it is 
musicianly, effective, well worth while. Against the vocal melody 
of the last stanza (which is the same as that of the eae the 
composer has set a counter-melody in the accompaniment, It is 
simple and sweet throughout, especially suitable for a sermon on 
The Good Shepherd,” or “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” or for 
Children’s Day. 


“When Is a Rooster?” Song, by Marjorie Fox Reeve 

Nine little “futuristic” or “cubist” red and) blue roosters sitting 
on a rail, and four big ones, in similar colors, with red and blue 
print on the cover-page, attract attention to this humorous song. 
City people may believe what the text says, namely 


“And a rooster is a rooster, 
But it sometimes ns when 
You pull his long tail-feathers out 
He looks just like—a Hen! 


But we country boys never could be fooled that way! The song 
runs along brightly, and if sung as if improvised, woul 
mightily effective. ‘To the Goodyear-Burlingame School;” range 
low D to D on the fourth line, one octave. 


“Oh, the Little Rose That Died,” Song, by W. H. Neid- 


linger 
ve Ehis is a pathetic little song, telling of the little rose that tried 
just to grow a little stronger, just to live a little longer” and 
was entirely content, asking only to be a rose. The unity of 
melody and accompaniment is remarkable in this. song, and indeed 
this is a merit of all the Neidlinger songs. While the words have 
to do with the little rose, there enters the fuller, wider meaning, 
that of contentment, of doing one’s duty, to serious thought and 
action, to reliable personality, and all the fine things of the larger 
life. Poem by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. For high and low voices. 


“He That Dwelleth in the Secret Place,” Song, by 
Neidlinger 

Psalm XCI is composed in dignified style, slow, but rhythmical, 
with plentiful variety in melody and harmony, the keys changing 
several times in the four-page piece. For high and low voice. 
“Peace,” Sacred Song, by Neidlinger 

Netiinee has a penchant for 6-4 rhythm, exemplified in this and 
the preceding song. It is right serious with sustained melody, and 
organ-like connecting chords. For high and low voice. 





Kaufmann Male Quartet Gives Fine Concert 


Under the musical direction of Walter C. Stein- 
becker (second tenor), the Kaufmann Male Quartet 
recently gave its third program in the Kaufmann Audi- 
torium in Pittsburgh. his organization has made tre- 
mendous strides, both in the matter of style, finish and 
musical effectiveness, and its growing popularity be- 
tokens unqualified future success. In four splendidly 
sung numbers the quartet won much deserved praise 
and responded to three encores, giving as one of them 
the charming little heart song of Arthur Penn, “Smilin’ 
Through,” to which the audience responded most en- 
thusiastically. Elsa Staud Denton, contralto, was one 
of the guest soloists, and captured the audience with 
her excellent rendition of “My Heart at Thy Sweet 


Voice.” Margaret Horne, also a guest soloist, was 
most satisfying in her various violin selections. 
“Christ in Flanders” was given by the quartet with 


fine fervor and received tremendous applause. In the 
Hanscom lullaby the entire ensemble of artists gave 
its strongest evidence of individual artistry, and it 
proved to be one of the loveliest numbers programmed. 


Woelber School Presents Emil Levy 


The Woelber School of Music presented Emil Levy, 
violinist, in his graduate recital at the Carnegie Hall 
studios on Monday evening, May 10. Mr. Levy has 
studied at the school for nine years and will Suctly 
also complete a course in music at Columbia College. 
A good sized audience gathered to hear the young 
man, who revealed fine talent. The Beethoven so- 
nata, which opened the program, served to disclose 
excellent technical equipment, agile bowing and a 
lovely tone. His playing was for the most part ac- 
curate, and he brought feeling into his interpretation. 
In the lighter pieces he was equally as impressive. 
These included the Dvordk-Kreisler “Slavonic Dance,” 
No. 1, and Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois,” also Wieni- 
awski’s “Airs Russes.” Hattie Schwager lent valuable 
support at the piano and was also heard in a solo, the 
prelude, gavotte and musette, D’Albert. She is a pupil 
of Mrs. Williston Hough, of the Institute of Musical 
Art, from which she will graduate shortly. Her play- 
ing added much to the enjoyment of the evening. 





“Many are the fanciful, humorous songs by the tenor-c p 4 
one of them which sticks to the memory being that called “Kitty,” 
which goes: 

“And once when I asked daddy, 
He told me kitty sings 
Because, because, because the little creature 
Is full of fiddle-strings.” 
Ruth Guthrie Harding wrote the poem of “Deep in the Heart,” 
and it is set to right worthy music of real sentiment, only two 
pages short. The piano plays the melody along with the voice. The 
peaked black-and-white girlie on the cover-page, however, with her 
retroussé nose and too-much chin, looks peeever at nothing; why 
not have a real nice picture to attract? or high and low voice. 


“Sun of My Soul,” Sacred Song, by Eduardo Marzo 


The experienced organist and composer, who came to America 
as accompanist for Patti “the Peerless Fareweller,” on one of her 
farewellings, here sets the well known hymn a Keble in fine 
fashion. has genuine Italian fluency of melody, with natural, 
good climax, and harmony which attracts, For high and low voice. 


“A Prayer,” Song, by Harriet Ware 
Edwin Markham who attained fame with his poem “The Man 
with the Hoe,” has furnished Harriet Ware, who is undoubtedly 
the leading American woman composer, with texts for many of her 
songs. Over twenty years a small company gathered in the 
Babcock studios, Ca’ ie Hall, to listen to songs by Miss Ware, 
and the writer distinctly recalls seeing Mr. Markham there, with 
his shock of white hair, The “shock” has wn lesser, the hair 
whiter, but the fire of youth is still in his veins, as witness 
this song, which is beautiful in sentiment, and has been com d 
by Miss Ware in devoted style, altogether appropriate. The senti- 
ment of the poem is on these lines: 
“Hush, my soul, to meet the shock 
Of the wide world as a rock: 
But my spirit, propt with pow’r, 
Make as simple as a flower.” 


“Let me also cheer a spot, 
Hidden field or garden grot, 
Place where passing souls may rest 
their way, 
And be their best.” 
The music is appropriately slow and prayerful in the beginning. 
then goes on faster, with sextolets in the accompaniment, ending 
with the first melody. For high and low yoice. 





“ SODER-HUEGK 
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MANY NOTED PIANISTS A FEATURE 
OF BRILLIANT LOS ANGELES SEASON 


Godowsky, Grainger, Ornstein and Steeb Among Those 
Recently Heard—Philharmonic Gives Extra Con- 
cert—Stracciari Appears in Two Programs— 
Macbeth Gains Many Admirers—Notes 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 24, 1920—As an extra per- 
formance the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra gave a 
most attractive program on April 23, playing the Gold- 
mark overture “Sakuntala,” three Rimsky-Korsakoff num- 
bers and “Homage March” by Grieg in the splendid man- 
ner that characterizes the work of this fine body of men. 
Leo Ornstein, the unique pianist-composer, played the 
Rubinstein concerto in D minor No. 4 and a group, con- 
taining the first Chopin nocturne in F, Ornstein’s “Im- 
pressions of Chinatown” and a Liszt Hungarian rhapsody. 
Music lovers here have been exceedingly favored by 
brilliant pianists this season, Godowsky, Grainger and 
Ornstein following each other in quick succession as did 
also Olga Steeb and Mildred Marsh. The latter is again 
established in the Little Theater Building after an Eastern 

concert tour. 

Adolf Tandler, of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
provided the opportunity of hearing Mana-Zucca, who 
has completely captivated Los Angeles, and Vecsci was 
again heard teeoughh this organization. 


Los ANGELES SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


A splendid audience listened attentively to the unusual 
program given by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 





on Friday afternoon, Schumann’s “Spring” symphony 
was given a beautiful reading, the second movement and 
finale being exceptionally fine. With splendid earnest- 
ness, Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy” was rendered, first 
introduced by explanatory remarks by Leland Bagley with 
short motifs played by the orchestra. 

Lawrence Strauss, tenor, who was the soloist, has be- 
come a prime favorite here, but was not fortunate in his 
selections, unhackneyed and beautiful as they were, and 
he did not appear at his best which is a very splendid 
best. The orchestra was too heavy in both selections— 
the 137th Psalm and “Pipes of Gordon’s Men”—and Mr. 
Strauss’ lovely quality was thus lost. 

Mr. Tandler won much favorable comment for his re- 
markable directing without a score in the intricate “Poem 
of Ecstasy.” 

SrracciaRI APPEARS IN Two ProGRAMS. 

Riccardo Stracciari, opera baritone, sang to an en- 
thusiastic audience Tuesday evening and repeated his suc- 
cess at the Saturday matinee. While his selections were 
a disappointment to the musicians, they found favor 
with the rest of the audience and the splendid tonal 
quality of the singer won toleration for the songs. In the 
operatic ‘numbers Stracciari was magnificent, his high 
tones vibrant as a tenor’s, in fact his voice has a distinct 
tenor quality and a resonance most amazing. 


MacsetH GAINS MANy ApDMIRERS. 
In every way lovelier than ever, Florence Macbeth gave 
a delightful program at her recital at Trinity Auditorium 
Thursday evening, April 15. From such a refreshingly 
unusual program it was difficult to express a decided 


preference unless one could emphasize her delightful 
French songs. The impression created upon her former 
appearance here was strengthened and the little lady with 
the bird notes is firmly fixed in the affections of her Los 
Angeles admirers. A delightful personality is one of the 
many charms of Miss Macbeth. 


GRAINGER Draws IMMENSE AUDIENCE. 

Musicians have been on the qui vive, pending the arrival 
of the composer-pianist, Percy Grainger, and an immense 
audience greeted him at Trinity Auditorium on April 
17. His playing proved to be decidedly “different” and 
his strength and clarity of tone entirely satisfied his hear- 
ers. Mr. Grainger made Fannie Dillon’s “Birds at 
Dawn” more charming than ever with his delightful in- 
terpretation and he most courteously repeated it to the 
joy of the audience and of the composer who was in the 
audience. 


Notes, 

Owing to the inability of the writer to be present the 
week previous when several important events occurred, 
it is not possible to report them but the most important 
were the Philharmonic brace of concerts with Godowsky 
as soloist, the concert by the incomparable Flonzaley 


Quartet, and the Gallo English Opera Company, which 
gave light opera at the Mason Opera House. It was said 
by one of the patrons of the Philharmonic, that the mas- 
ter-player, Godowsky, had every reason to be delighted 
with the tumult his playing aroused. 

April 17, under the management of Bessie Bartlett 
Frankel and Eva Young Zabelein, the pupils’ contest was 
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heard and some especially fine young singers competed. 
The result will be announced later. 

That popular baritone, John Smaliman, was soloist at a 
recent Santa Barbara concert, and was much feted during 
his stay there. 

Caroline Alchin, 
mony, is now in 


writer of well known books on har- 
Portland, Ore., where she has a large 
class of teachers. Jn June she will be in Seattle, teach- 
ing at the State University during the summer. She will 
speak at the State Convention of Music Teachers the last 


of June. Miss Alchin’s latest book, “Tone Thinking, Ear 
resting,” is creating great enthusiasm. 

Nadine Platinoff, Russian soprano who made her first 
appearance here with the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave a wonderfully varied and interesting pro 
gram at the Ebell Club Auditorium last evening. She 


was assisted by Edith Lilian Clark, pianist, and accom 
panied by Blanche King Owen. 

Grace Wood Jess, charming singer of folk songs, is in 
creasing her repertory with some very unusual Russian 
songs. She sang recently for the Catholic Women’s Club, 
and has been re-engaged for the fourth time by the Santa 


Monica Bay City Club. 


Roland Paul, the well known tenor and teacher, will 
give a splendid program at the Little Theater, when ten 
of his pupils will appear, these recitals occurring every 
two weeks J. W 


SANTA BARBARA CIVIC COMMITTEE 
PRESENTS FLONZALEY QUARTET 


Famed Organization Gives Exquisite Program—Arthur 
Farwell Directs Easter Sunrise Service—Notes 


Santa Barbara, Cal., April 24, 1920—Santa Barbara 
music lovers are grateful to the Civic Music Committee 
for bringing to them such an organization of musicians as 
the Flonzaley Quartet, which gave a program from the 
quartet music of Mozart, Debussy, Tschaikowsky, Men- 
delssohn and Smetana. The playing of these four musi 
cians is exquisite in tone and in interpretation. 


Farwett Directs Easter SUNRise SERVICE. 


A beautiful Easter sunrise service was given by the 
Community Chorus, under the direction of Arthur Far 
well. The place chosen for the meeting was at a point of the 
cliff opposite Castle Rock, from where a wide view of the 
lovely coast and the channel with its islands is seen to the 
best advantage. Especial interest was attached to the 
singing of old Easter carols which date back to the six 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. These are “The Easter 
Lamb” (Bartholomeus Gesius), “Praise Be to God” (Mel 
chio Vulpius), “Exceeding Great Rejoicing” (Fouchus 
Von Burch) and “Gaily the Chimes Are Ringing” (author 
unknown). 


Notes. 
Under the direction of Choirmaster Dr. Pearce, the 
choir of Trinity Episcopal Church presented a cantata, 


“The Darkest Hour,” on the afternoon of Good Friday. 

The Royal Belgian Trio presented a fine concert in the 
Ambassador Hotel lobby on Saturday evening, April 3. 

The Stanford Glee Club sang a spirited program at the 
same place, late in March, which gave great pleasure. 

A delightful concert was arranged at the Chamber of 
Commerce by the secretary, Charles Kirk, on the evening 
of March 27. 
Esther Palliser, dramatic soprano, was heard in an at- 
tractive program. In this she was assisted by Mab Clark 
and Erin Man, of Los Angeles. Mme. Palliser’s beautiful 
tones were a delight to the listener, and her interpreta 
tions most artistic and pleasing. 

Late in March, as a tribute to spring, a program of Old 
English folk and May songs was presented by the choir 
and glee club of the Deane School, under the direction of 
Lawrence Adler, head of the music department. Mrs. 
Stephen Gates, soprano, and Mr. Van Der Voort, violinist, 
co-operated with the Deane School Choir in the program. 

George H. Normington, organist at the Unitarian 
Church, is giving a series of recitals which are providing 
a great deal of pleasure to those attending. Mr. Norming- 
ton was assisted recently by Floyd E. Brewster, bass. 

At a luncheon served to the hundred guests representing 
the county organization of Federated Women's Clubs of 
Santa Barbara, at the normal school, the Music III Class 
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sang several numbers and Raymond Mosher, director of 
music, played a Leschetizky mazurka. 

At the marriage of Nina Jones and Desider Josef Vec- 
sei, in Montecito on April 15, Georges Clerbois had charge 
of the lovely musical program preceding and following the 
ceremon 

Ruth Se, Denis and Ted Shawn presented a program of 
visualized songs at the Potter Theater, April 5, with all 
their inimitable grace and charm. They had with them a 
group of concert dancers whose interpretation of the classic 
music was intelligent and graceful. This group of dancers 
consisted of Doris Humphrey, Ruth Austin, Grace Carson, 

Jetty May, Claire Niles an ‘Genevieve Stevens. The co- 
operative work of Ellis Rhodes, tenor, added greatly to 
the charm of the program, as did also the work at the 
piano by Pauline Lawrence and Ann Tee +n 


MANY LOCALITIES REPRESENTED 
AT FLONZALEY’S TACOMA CONCERT 


Famous String Organization Attracts Music Lovers 
from Many Towns—Thule Male Chorus Gives 
Spring Concert—Mrs. F. A. Rice Sings at 
Aloha Club Assembly—High School Pre- 
sents Annual Operetta—Notes 


Tacoma, Wash., April 24, 1920.—Concert-goers from Ta- 
coma, Olympia, Chehalis, Sumner and Centralia, men in 
uniform from Camp Lewis, prominent musicians, erudite 
chamber of music lovers, made up the brilliant audience 
gathered to welcome the Flonzaley Quartet at the Ta- 
coma Theater last evening. The return to the Pacific 
Coast of the organization this year had been anticipated 
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“Mr Bonci’s return was welcomed heartily. His 
familiar skill in the art of song was lavishly dis- 
played in the ‘Laughing Song,’ which aroused a 
storm of applause.”—New York Sun, 
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by season ticket holders of the,Newell Artist Course, and 
to many the event was the climax of the season's attrac- 
tions. The four artists, whose music was synonymous 
with perfection to the listeners, gave a superb program 
which opened with Haydn’s Quartet in D major. 

Each number was followed by insistent applause which 
brought added works, two among them for muted strings 
of especially intricate, haunting beauty, 

The Smetana quartet in E minor seemed like a painting 
in tone color, and the audience was emotionally uplifted 
in the presentation of the Czech composer’s work. 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” was a delightful novelty 
in virtuoso transcription. The concert, the fifth of the 
Artist Series, marked the fourth appearance of the Flon- 
zaleys in this city. 

Tuute Mace Cuorus Gives Sprinc Concert, 

The spring concert of the Tacoma Thule Male Chorus, 
given under the direction of Rev. E. C. Bloomquist, pastor 
of the First Swedish Lutheran Church, was enjoyed by a 
ag ay assemblage at the church auditorium on April 21. 

. Dunkleberger’s ensemble orchestra and Agnes Lyon, 
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prominent local violinist, assisted on the program. The 
chorals were traditional Swedish and Norwegian works, 
splendidly rendered with fine harmony, and included many 
of the numbers which the chorus will give when they 
represent Tacoma at the annual sangerfest of the Pacific 
Coast Swedish Singing Societies, to be held in Jurfe at 
Portland, Ore. 


Youturut TAtent Hearp 1n RECITAL. 


The Tacoma Hotel concert room on Tuesday afternoon 
was the scene for the presentation of a talented group of 
music students, who gave an ambitious program of piano 
and violin selections. The recital, under Ladies’ Musical 
Club auspices, was a popular annual event, an innovation 
that, having as its purpose the development and encourage- 
ment of genuine talent among the younger musical coterie, 
is attracting much attention. 


Mrs F. A. Rice Sines at ALona CLus ASSEMBLY. 


Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, a soprano soloist well known 
in the Northwest, was heard in recital at the spring as- 
sembly of the Tacoma Aloha Club, making her first ap- 
pearance since returning from an extended sojourn in 
California, where she has been coaching and studying 
with noted composers and teachers. Three new songs by 
Gertrude Ross, with whom Mrs. Rice was closely asso- 
ciated in Los Angeles, were enjoyed, as well as by Walter 
Rummell, Fourdrain, Balakireff and Cadman. Assisting 
Mrs. Rice on the program was Viola Wasterlain, the 
yifted young violinist. Miss Wasterlain played with ex- 
quisite finish and musical insight. Mrs. W. F. Gieger 
was chairman of the program. 

Hicu Scuoor Presents ANNUAL OPERETTA, 

A Japanese garden, gay with cherry blossoms and ori- 
ental fans, was the setting for “O Hara San,” presented 
by Lincoln High School students as their annual operetta, 
given for two evenings last week to capacity houses, under 
the direction of John Henry Lyons, supervisor of music. 
Many pleasing voices were disclosed in the solo numbers, 
and the chorus and orchestra, conducted by Mr. Lyons 
were excellent in the ensemble work. 


Notes. 


A trio of New York musicians presented delightful con- 
certs on April 21 and 22 at the First Christian Church, 
under the auspices of the White Shield Home board of 
managers. The soloists were Florence Otis, soprano ; 
Florence Austin, violinist, and Joseph Martin, pianist. 

Viola Wasterlain, concert violinist, was guest artist 
at the Elks’ Club Assembly, held at the Elks Temple au- 
ditorium on April 18. She was accompanied by Rose 
Karasak. 

The marriage of Patricia Murphy, well known local 
soprano, and a former pupil of Sergei Klibansky of New 
York City, to Eugene J. Calloway, an officer at Camp 
Lewis, was solemnized at St. Patrick’s Church on April 5. 

The annual glee honors at the recent contest for the 
best original song written by a student at the College of 
Puget Sound were awarded the freshman class, who won 
from the seniors, holder of the trophy for two years. 
Grace MacAbee, of the freshman class, wrote both ‘words 
and music of the successful glee. 

Clara Mighell Lewis, one of Tacoma’s leading F ooomm ey 
and teachers, who has spent the winter in Los Angeles, 
he gg recently to resume charge of her local musical 
wor 

A number of Tacoma musicians attended the recital of 
the Krinke School of Music in Seattle, on April 18. The 
soloists, who are well known in this city, appeared before 
a capacity audience at the Metropolitan. 

Edwin A. Westland, a baritone, left recently for Chi- 
cago, where he will join the Swedish Choral Society which 
is to make an extensive concert tour of Sweden this sum- 
mer. The organization leaves on the steamer Drotting- 
holm, May 28 and will be absent four months. 

Mrs. Frederick A. Rice, soprano, and Margaret Mc- 
Avoy, harpist, presented a highly artistic program on 
April 23 at the notable spring musicale of the Sunset Club 
in Seattle. 

Among Tacoma teachers presenting pupils in largely 
attended studio recitals recently were Frederick Kloepper, 
of the Puget Sound Conservatory, Lillian B. Purdy, and 
Lillian Clark. At Miss Clark’s recital Mary Humphrey 
King, prominent Tacoma soprano, assisted _ oe i ag 
gram. 
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FIRST SANTA MONICA ARTIST 
COURSE PROVES A SUCCESS 


Season Closes with Violin Recital by William F. T. 
Mollenhauer—Ferry Compositions Heard at 
Woman’s Club—Nordskog to Tour 
Scandinavia 
Santa Monica, Cal., April 27, 1920.—The last concert of 
the season on the Santa Monica Bay Cities’ Philharmonic 
courses was i at the Woman’s Club House, March 10, 
by William F, T. Mollenhauer, American violinist. De- 
spite the odds under which Arne Nordskog, founder and 
manager, had to work, by having to substitute the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra on account of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink’s illness, and William F. T. Mollenhauer, in- 
stead of Cecil Fanning, who cancelled his Western 
engagements, the first season’s concerts “went over the 
top.” It is hoped that a new auditorium may be had by 
next fall, when Mr. Nordskog expects to put on a big 
course, as the people here can see the benefit of being on 

the map musically. 
Ferry Compositions HeEarp at WoMAN’s CLup, 

Raymond Harmon, lyric tenor, and Charles T. Ferry, 
pianist-composr, were heard in recital on April 26 at the 
Woman’s Club. Mr. Harmon has a beautiful voice and 
sang with emotion; his enunciation was perfect and he has 
a pleasing personality. Each number is worthy of men- 
tion, but the last group of‘ five songs by Mr. Ferry were 
among the most beautiful, especially “To You” and “ Tis 
All That I Can Say.” Mr. erry is an excellent accom- 
panist, and also played five of his own compositions. His 
prelude in C minor was rendered by request, and “Dance 
of the Nymphs,” one of a cycle of four water pieces just 
completed, proved exceptionally pleasing. 


Norpsxoc to Tour IN SCANDINAVIA. 

Arne Nordskog, the Norwegian tenor, who has been en- 
gaged by the Stavanger Arnt Laget i Amerika as soloist 
to tour Norway, Denmark and Sweden, will fill several 
Eastern engagements before sailing on the Stavangerfjord, 
May 14, with the Norwegian delegation. N. 


Everything Is “Peaches” with Zarad 


Francesca Zarad, the soprano, has been engaged to sing 
at the Republican National Convention which takes place 
at the Coliseum, Chicago, in June, and at the Democratic 
National Convention which will be held in San Francisco 
the latter part of the same month. Mme. Zarad says 
that no matter which way the wind blows she will have 
helped to elect a president. 

Mme. Zarad will jump from British Columbia to Santa 
Rosa for May 1, to sing at the Luther Burbank pageant, 
in honor of the great man’s seventy-first birthday. After- 
ward she will fill a number of engagements en route to 
Chicago for the Republican Convention. 

At the Burbank pageant, of which six motion picture 
companies will take pictures, Mr. Burbank will publicly 
name his new peach “The Zarad Peach,” in honor of the 
singer, who has endeared herself to the venerable scientist 
and to his charming wife. After the National Convention 
of the Democratic Party the singer will go to Loon Lake, 
in the Adirondacks, where she will spend her vacation. 


DENVER COMPOSERS’ WORKS 
PRESENTED BY MUSICAL SOCIETY 





Songs, Piano and Violin Numbers and String Quartet 
Heard in Noteworthy Program—Community Cen- 
ter Offers Exceptional Concerts—Thibaud’s 
Artistry Lauded—Students’ Recitals 


Denver, Col., April 20, 1920.—The Denver Musical So- 
ciety gave its .nnual local composers’ program on the 
evening of April 15 at the spacious home of Mrs. 0, E. 
Le Fevre. The program was under the direction of 
Josephine S. White and consisted of original compositions 
by members of the society, The program was as follows: 
Talk by Blanche Dingley-Mathews, president of the so- 
ciety; “Sonnet” (Fred R. Wright), Mrs. Percy Lee, with 
Chellie Wright at the piano; “The Dream Knight” and 
“A Prayer” (Mary Breen Hoare), Mrs. M. E. Maloney, 
with Mrs, Halter at the piano; “I Heard a Bird” (Henry 
Sachs), Alice Forsyth Mosher, with the composer at the 
piano; “A Bowl of Roses” and “The Lonely Beach” (W. 
Allen White), J. Warren Turner, with the composer at 
the piano; “My Fidil,” “Waiting” and “My Lady Sings” 
(Elfrieda T. Orth), Phyllis Perrine Lee, with the com- 
poser at the piano; “A Fall Fancy” (Palmer Christian), 
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“Suleika,” from Goethe’s “Divan” (Edwin J. Stringham), 
Royden Massey, with Mr. Christian at the piano; “Fan- 
tasia” and “Three Pastels” (Edwin J. Stringham), Paul 
H. Fountaine; “The Scissors Grinder” (Edwin J. String- 
ham), Helen B. Swain, violinist, and Kate Killian, pian- 
ist; string quartet (Dr. Zdenko Von Dworzak), Dr. Von 
Dworzak, Max Berman, Mary Joslin and John Thomas. 


ComMuUNITy CENTER OFrrers EXcCEeprioNAL CONCERTS. 


An activity which makes a bright spot in Denver’s musi- 
cal life every Sunday afternoon is the concert given at 
the Community Center of “Little Italy.” This center has 
twenty-two blocks of music loving Italians to draw from 
and the concerts, which are free and given by first rate 
local artists, always attract a large and immensely appre- 
ciative audience. The program starts with everybody 
singing an American patriotic song and the Garibaldi 
Hymn, after which the American creed is said in concert. 
Usually a well known speaker interpolates a ten minute 
talk on some Americanization subject between the musical 
numbers. Among these speakers have been Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, Senator Dunklee, Dr. Cuneo, Italian Consul; 
Luigi Cavallaro, Vice-Consul; Mary C. C. Bradford, State 
Superintendent of Schools; Charles H. Small, Karl Schuy- 
ler and Emily Griffith, founder and principal of the Op- 
portunity School. 

Aside from vocal and instrumental soloists, many or- 
ganizations such as Cook County Drum Corps, Grant Ave- 
nue Church Quartet, Denver University Glee Club and 
orchestra, Star Violin Quartet, David Ginsburg’s Orches- 
tra and Swedish Male Quartet have given delightful pro- 
grams. A novelty enjoyed on one occasion was the sing- 
ing of a group of nine little Chinese girls who sang “Jesus 
Loves Me,” in Chinese, French and Spanish. Then the 
Italian children present sang the same song in Italian, after 
which the Chinese and Italian children joined hands in a 
circle and all sang it in English. These concerts are un- 
der the direction of Elizabeth W. Quereau and Josephine 
Trott. 

TuHrpaup’s ARTISTRY LAUDED. 


" That Denver is especially interested in string music is 
evidenced by the large and enthusiastic audiences which 
invariably greet visiting violinists. During the current 
season a notable galaxy of stellar lights including Maud 
Powell, Albert Spalding, Mischa Elman, Jascha Heifetz, the 
Flonzaley String Quartet, and lastly, Jacques Thibaud, have 
played to enormous houses. One of the most satisfyin 
programs presented was that of Mr. Thibaud, the Frac 
virtuoso, at the Municipal Auditorium, April 8, as the 
ninth attraction in the Oberfelder Artist Series. Mr. Thi- 
baud possesses in abundance all the qualities which go to 
make up the truly great artist—masterly technic, a tone of 
surpassing ‘richness and beauty, flawless taste, profound 
musicianship, and the incomparable suavity, elegance and 
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charm which seem to belong to the French artist. His 
principal offerings were the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” 
and the “Poeme” by Chausson. 
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Moiseiwitsch Wins Success in Honolulu 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist whose first 
season in America was so distinctly successful, sailed for 
Australia not long ago, and en route across the 
Pacific he stopped at Honolulu for an engagement. The 
result of this appearance he cabled to the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau on April 27, and the message reported 
unlimited enthusiasm for the brilliant pianist. Next 
month Mr. Moisewitsch will give many recitals in Aus- 
tralia, and he intends to spend the summer there with his 
gifted wife, who is an Australian and widely known in 
Europe under her maiden name, Daisy Kennedy. 

In October the couple will come to America—Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch for a second tour, opening on the Pacific 
coast, and Miss Kennedy for her American debut in New 
York, probably in November. 


Vanderpool Songs Liked on Quartet’s Tour 


Norman Arnold, tenor, who recently returned from a 
successful tour with the Columbia Stellar Quartet, re- 
ports that he had exceptional success with several Wit- 
mark songs, among them “Nobody Knew,” dedicated 


to him by Frederick W. Vanderpool; “Ye Moanin’ 
Mountains,” by the same composer, and “Smilin’ 
Through,” Penn. Andrea Sarto, bass, won success 


with Mr. Vanderpool’s “The Want of You,” and all the 
songs were exceedingly well liked. 


Yost and Tallarico Present American Works 


Gaylord Yost and Pasquale Tallarico gave the final 
of a series of eight historico-educational recitals of the 
great violin and piano sonatas on Tuesday evening, 
May 11, at the College of Music and Fine Arts, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. It was an American evening and the 
composers represented were Cecil Burleigh, John A. 
Carpenter and Henry Holden Huss. 
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Comments on Tandler’s Wagner-Liszt Program 
It was an exceedingly large audience which greeted the 
uditorium 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra in Clune’s u 
on March 26 to hear the Wagner-Liszt program which 
Adolf Tandler had arranged for the occasion. The novel- 
ty was the resurrection of a spy written by Richard 
Wagner at the age of nineteen, and how it was received, 
as well as the remainder of the program, is told in no un- 
certain terms in the accompanying excerpts, all culled 
from Los Angeles dailies of March 27: 

Richard Wagner and his old friend, Franz Liszt, the first to 
recognize his genius, illuminated the program of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra at Clune’s Auditorium yesterday afternoon, 
proving to be one of the most instructive illyminations that we 
have had in a long time. : : 

It was a great bit of enterprise that secured this unknown, boy- 
ish production of the afterward master of musical masters, his 
first and only symphony. , ‘ 

When Wagner wrote this he was evidently on the first rung 
of his ladder which he afterward scaled to the heights. The con 
struction constantly reminds one of Beethoven, with here and 
there a reminder of “Tannhduser” and “Rienzi.” 

The performance of this novelty was most excellent, and re 
flected great credit upon Director Adolf Tandler, who showed a 
reat musical capacity by putting aside the score and directing 
rom memory, a feat that few would even undertake. . . . 

Contrasting most enygpatiety with the first number on the pro 
gram was agner’s “Forest urmurs,” which has struck ‘de ply 
into the sound moods of nature, the twitter of birds and the roar 
of cataract. Here, too, some skillful directing made clear a 
vey intricate score. : fel p 

he program closed with the ‘Magic Fire’ music from the 
“Walkyrie,” which let Wagner down without his customary climax, 
but was performed with traditional effecte—Los Angeles Evening 
Herald. 





The program was a heavy one and in spite of that—or because 
of it—nearly every seat was sold, The orchestra and its con 
ductor rose to the occasion nobly and gave an impressive per 
formance throughout. 

Which leaves one of the best things to be mentioned last, the 
piano solo of Desider Vecsei, playing the Liszt second piano con 
certo. Mr. Vecsei repeated his former success in this work anid 
brought out a tumult of applause for his unassuming but certain 
virtuosity. On repeated recalls he played a number in_entire con 
trast, showing his more poetic nature.—Los Angeles Evening Ex- 
press. 





The only symphony to have been composed by Richard Wagner 
was the piece de resistance of the performance. The work was 
written when the composer was but nineteen years of age, and 
shows the strong influences of Mozart and Beethoven on the 
young composer’s mind. s 

Wagner himself says that he had not yet begun to feel his 
wings, and consequently the work carries but little of the real 
composer, as we know him now, and as he was beautifully repre 
sented yesterday afternoon in Adolf Tandler’s interpretation of 
the “Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried,” and the “Magic Fire,” 
from “The Walkyrie.” These gorgeous bits from the operas had 
their effect upon the audience, which responded warmly to the 


emotional atmosphere which is invariably to be derived from a 
successful rendition of the master of all opera.—Los Angeles Daily 
es. 


under the baton of Adolf Tandler, was at its 
best in the two closing numbers, the “Forest Murmurs,” from 
“Siegfried,” and “The Magic Fire,” from “The Walkyrie.” The 
strings especially proved their delicacy and lightness in the former, 
reaching exquisite pianissimos. The dramatic intensity of the 
“Fire usic” inspired the whole orchestra with the woodwinds 
and brasses rivaling in their characterization the more subdued 
work of the strings. Mr. Tandler conducted both these numbe~s 
with fine judgment and both were greeted with vigorous applause. 

From an _ educational pondpeat the Wagner symphony in ( 
major was interesting and well done, but its quality is tepid ccm- 
pared with the masterly style of the composer’s later years, [t 
foretells in but slight manner the vivid orchestral effects for 
which the Wagner operas became so noted, and has but a thin me- 
lodic appeal. Both Mr. Tandler and the orchestra as a whole 
gave it careful rendition, however, and its value as an_incentive 
to young musicians should be considered.—Los Angeles Examiner. 


The orchestra, 





Czerwonky Plays for Audience of 3,500 


Richard Czerwonky was the soloist in Milwaukee, Sun- 
day, March 14, with the orchestra, and played for a sold 
out house. He contributed the “Symphony Espagnole” by 
Lalo, with orchestra, and a group of two numbers with 
piano accompaniment—the “Ave Maria” and “Alla Po- 
lacca,” by Scharwenka. Many recalls forced the popular 
artist to play several encores. A few lines from the Mil- 
waukee papers of March 15 are reprinted as follows: 

Czerwonky is always interesting, his splendid musicianship, cer- 
tainty of technic and spontaneous rhythms sane as before, most 
fascinating. He is a player about whom one has no suspicions. 
Complete ease and thorough understanding are his. lo's sway- 
ing “Spanish” symphony was finely done, the florid passages given 
with wonderful clarity, the entire performance scintillant to a 
degree. It was warmly encored, the soloist responding with a 
serenade by D’Ambrosio, most delightfully rendered. Other num- 
bers were the always lovely Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria, 
tenderly and soulfully played, with a fine smoothness of legato, 
and Scharwenka’s brilliant and difficult “Alla Polacca,” which 
showed the completeness of the artist’s mastery of his instrument. 
An encore, a menuet of his own, was charmingly done.—Milwau- 


kee Sentinel. 

Mr. Czerwonky again showed himself thoroughly a master of 
the violin, entirely at home at all times. His tone is rich and 
full and he plays with understanding,—Milwaukee Journal. 

Mr. Czerwonky played before a large and appreciative 
audience in La Crosse, Wis., on March 16. Among the 
numbers was a group of his own compositions, which are 
always very much liked. His little menuet in E, one of his 
latest compositions, had to be repeated. The other num- 
bers by Czerwonky were romance, barcarolle and waltz. 
The concert was given at the auditorium of the State Nor- 


mal School. Another My > ne for the violinist was on 
St. Patrick’s Day at the lege of St. Teresa, in Winona, 
Minn. 





Dudley Buck Artist in “Fiddlers Three” 


It has been the unanimous opinion of the critics in the 
various cities where “The Fiddlers Three” has been pro- 
duced with Thomas Conkey in the leading male role, that 
this singer possesses an exceptionally fine voice, and one 
which he knows how to use, Mr. Conkey is an artist-pupil 
of that sterling vocal teacher of New York, Dudley uck, 
which probably accounts for the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch 
making the remark that his voice is well schooled, that he 
can begin a tone in full, ringing. strength and soften it to 
as pretty a bit of half voiced singing as the ear could wish. 
Subjoined are some press notices covering Mr. nkey’s 
part ina few performances of “The Fiddlers Three”: 

In “Fiddlers Three” thers are yo A agg ye > “ as ee. 
ae non A a TR g be. poitvely sven an ovation last night 
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~showing that other's appreciate real singing. 


notice.—Syracuse Journal, January 2. 





Thomas Conkey, leading man, sings “As the Flitting Swallows 
Fly” and scores his biggest hit, though he is equally able in duet 
with Miss Belge in “Can It Be Love at Last.”—Syracuse Post 
Standard, January 2, : 





He is gifted with one of the most magnificent baritone voices 
heard in Hamilton in many a day, and what is more he knows how 
to use it. His number “One Hour, Sweetheart, With You,” was 
superbly rendered. Mr. Conkey is a fine actor, and listen, girls!— 
he’s the best looking leodiog man since qomee Hackett played 
Bn a ¢ Hentzau.” Yes, he is.—Daily Times, Hamilton, Ont., 
anuary 





With Miss Belge as singing partner was Thomas Conkey as 
Nicolo, remembered from last year, a baritone of much senority and 
finish.—Hamilton Spectator, January 6 


Mr. Conke 
actor.—News- 


has a_ baritone voice of fine tone, and i od 
ader, Richmond, Va., November 4, 1919. 7 ee 


Thomas Conkey, as Nicolo Colona, who makes violins like those 
of three centuries age, is possessed of a wonderful singing voice, to 


which plenty of opportunity is given.—Richmond Virginian, Novem- 
ber 4, 1919. 





The solos of Mile. Belge and her duet with Thomas Conkey sup 
ply an exceptional feature, unquestionably the best singing con 
tributed by a musical comedy here, in a time that memory cannot 
cover without a long stretch.—Richmond Evening Journal, Novem- 
ber 4, 1919. 


Thomas Conkey is a fine looking young man who plays with fire 
and intelligence and sings in splendid voice all the music that falls 
to him. It is so well schooled, too, that he can begin a tone in 
full, ringing strength and soften it to as pretty a bit of half-voiced 
singing as the ear could wish, A virile, all-alive baritone, he is of 
the very type that both playwright and composer must have had in 
mind. And when he and Miss Belge sing together, ordinary mu- 
sical comedy hangs its head.—Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch, November 
7» 1919. 


Ruth Ray Startles by Brilliance of Her Art 


The tour which Ruth Ray made through Maine was a 
series of triumphs for this young and gifted American vio- 
linist, critics and public alike being as eulogious in her 
praise as the following: 

Not without reason has Auer, teacher of Heifetz and Seidel, 
called Ruth Ray the finest woman violinist in America and the 
logical successor of Maud Powell. 

She is 7 youthful in appearance, with a supple grace of 
movement and a personality that grows on one. er manner is 
not that of the showy virtuoso, but rather that of the earnest 
musicianly student, and through it all pulsates the freshness and 
buoyancy of youth, the awakening soul of music. Before she had 
played through her first group the critical and exacting had 
shaken off their indifference and the most casual listener had 
sensed the fact that it was no ordinary player whose strings were 
singing the lovely “Poem” of Fibich, and spinning it off, with 
suc acile celerity, the usually monotonous measures of Ries’ 
“Perpetuum Mobile.” It was impressed on them many times dur- 
ing the evening that she infused these technical curiosities with a 
real melodiousness that transformed them. 

Miss Ray might aptly be called the “Little Sister of Heifetz”’ 
(both were students under Auer, by the way) so strongly does she 
recall that youthful master of the violin. She has the same per- 
fect repose of manner, the simplicity of greatness, so gratifying to 
the listener; the same amazing ease and lack of effort in the exe- 
cution of difficult technical stunts, which have made Heifetz the 
marvel of the musical world; the same breadth of interpretation 
and warmth and beauty of tone; not in the almost superhuman 
degree that sets Heifetz apart from all other young violinists, it 
is true, but these qualities are all there and they hold the listener 
in a charmed spell of pure enjoyment. 

“Waves at Play” was a wonderful bit of playing. It seemed 
not to be made up of notes at all, but a continuous ripple and 
murmur of melody, undulating and sparkling with a tantalizing 
allure. The Gluck-Kreisler “Melodie” was all its name implies— 
the embodiment of sweet, ingratiating sound. ‘Vogel als Prophet,” 
Schumann-Auer, had something the other compositions had not, a 
depth of feeling and seriousness, which seemed to awaken sympa- 
thetic responses in the young eager. 

The “Polonaise Brillante,” by ieniawski, is the supreme test 
for the violinist in staccato and octave work, and i 





it 1s not too 
much to say that Miss 4 played it is a masterly manner. With 
4 sureness and deftness that apparently made light work of diffi 
culties, she played the show piece of many violinists with an 
abandon and scintillating verve that captivated through all its 
sparkling rhythms. The enthusiasm which had been working up 
all the evening spent itself in a wild burst of applause. (Once, 
twice and yet again she was recalled, and each time she respond 
ed, with no show of reluctance, yet with a quiet little reserve 
mingled with her simple friendliness. Her encores were an espe- 
sial delight—first a transcription of “Annie Laurie,” a simple 
heart song, simply and tenderly played, and sounding with its 
double stopping effects like a beautiful duet of rich contralto and 
high, sweet soprano, She gave her playing of the Beethoven 
“Menuet” a distinctive grace, and her interpretation of the ‘“In- 
dian Lament,” weirdly, wistfully etic, was full of appeal. 
Lewiston (Me.) Evening Journal, March 16. 


Adelaide Fischer Scores with “Jewel Song” 


Adelaide Fischer, the New York soprano, made a pro- 
nounced impression with her singing while on a recent 
tour of Maine. Despite the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and the hardship of getting about in one of the worst 
winters New England has known in fifty years, Miss 
Fischer was heartily welcomed evetywhere by large and 
enthusiastic audiences. Subjoined are some of the press 
notices which she received: 

Little Miss Fischer is very young and very blond and very 
sprightly. She is dainty and petite, but not so her voice. It is a 
voice which might belong to a fully developed opera star. There 
is a youthful, joyous ring in her fresh, clear tones; light tripping 
notes fall gaily from her lips in such lightsome tunes as “Butter. 
flies” and “A Fancy,” and the little songs she gave as encores, “If 
No One Ever Marries Me” and “Love’s on the Highway.” 

Then when she sings the arias you are aware that it is the 
high, full, florid voice of grand opera that you hear. With her 
blond hair in two braids Miss Fischer would have made a charm- 
ing Marguerite. She sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” in 
just the style and manner you would expect in an unsophisticated 
and rapturous young girl. Her singing of the “Tosca” aria and 
“Chere Nuit’ was no less distinctive. The flexibility and buoy- 
ancy of her voice make her runs and trills a delight—Lewiston 
Evening Journal. 


Miss Fischer’s voice is-clear and sweet and her enunciation is 
an added charm. She sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” in a 
manner pleasurably recalling the work of the great sopranos who 
have sung it here, and her sense of dramatic values adds to her 
beautiful voice. She sang the “Ave Maria,” sang it beautifully, 
and in “Butterflies,” by Seiler, her mastery of the technic of 
singing is well exemplified.—Bangor Daily Commercial. 


Miss Fischer proved a great favorite with her audience, and, 
possessing a clear soprano of great range and flexibility and much 
dramatic power, gave great enjoyment and respond graciously 
to many encores. Her voice is at its best in the wonderful “Jewel 
= expressing the delight, wonder and amazement of the 
mai Marguerite.—Bangor Daily News. 


Adelaide Fischer was a great favorite and the applause was 
deafening. She made a fine oy: and delighted her hear- 


ers, being forced to respond to the applause time and again. She 
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has a wonderful range, her voice being firm and clear as a bell.— 
Bangor Daily Commercial. 


She has a voice of wide range, beautiful in quality and with 
many dramatic qualities which were in evidence in her first num- 
ber, the aria “Vissi d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” of Puccini. Another 
oamlrable number wag the aria, “Chere Nuit.”—Bangor Daily 
News. 





Tarasova in Four Cities 


Nina Tarasova appeared in recitals in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and Springfield some time ago, winning the 
usual flattering press comments, some of which follow: 


Her tones were often rich, agreeable, expressive. As a_diseuse 
she made a skillful use of gesture and facial play. She has 
marked dramatic instinct.—Boston Herald. 





Even to linguistically limitéd listeners, Mme. Tarasova was dis- 
tinctly a personality. Her voice is a resonant mezzo-soprano, 
clear, warm and full. She achieves her end by sheer intensity of 
feeling for verse and music, by a direct communicating power 
upon her audience.—Boston Transcript. 





Mme, Tarasova has personality and she interests, holds and 
grips her hearers. How clear, potent, vital her art and skill are 
was demonstrated in the French and English numbers. She 
ont the picture” just as does her French prototype, Yvette 

uilbert, and while her art possesses something that in a way 
seems broader and heavier than is that of the eminent Gallic art- 
ist, yet her vivifying of the text is none the less exact, clear and 
potent. Mme. Tarasova’s voice is a deep mezzo, peculiarly Rus- 
sian in its timbre, and yet a voice which soon exerts appeal. So 
keen and bright is the intelligence and so sincere the emotional 
and dramatic feel back of the interpretation, however, that it 
would not matter whether the artist had voice or not. She would 
hold and sway her hearers just the same.—Chicago Tribune. 





Mme. Tarasova has a fine contralto voice, capable of rich shad- 
ings of tone.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Her work is surcharged with an altogether charming individu- 
ality.—Philadelphia Record. 

Mme. Tarasova’s voice is of pleasing quality, and capable of 
great dramatic expression. She has considerable ability as an 
actress, and her manner of giving the songs was received with 
intense pleasure by the audience.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

The singer’s boyish appearance and youthful freshness prove 
quite wanee, and she brings much effective dramatism to her 
work.—Philadelphia North American. 

Mme. Tarasova is a charming little body, with a great big voice 
that carried to all corners of the large Opera House,—Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Among the numerous extra numbers, three after the conclusion 
of the regular program, two were sung in English. Both were 
enunciated with a Sodauctnese surpassing that of the majority of 
our own singers.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





Nature has dealt very generously with Mme. Tarasova in the 
matter of voice, temperament and attractiveness, and her appeal 
to her audience was instantaneous. She has opened a new vein 
of rich material and brings to the modern concert a significant 
contribution.—Springfield Daily Republican, 


A Novaes Huneresque 


Every one in New York knows James Gibbon Huneker, 
every one in the musical world, that is. Huneker is the 
arbiter elegantarium to whom musicians look for the latest 
in prose styles. Besides being a litterateur with all its 
French intensity, Huneker is also a critic supreme. One 
stroke of his redoubtable pen and there is one inflated 
ego the less. He can turn the morning breakfast coffee 
into the cup of poisoned hemlock and make hope too dizzy 
to ever stand alone. So when this man really does praise 
an artist every word is cherished as one would cherish a 
priceless bit of real lace or a bottle of confiscated Bur- 
gundy. Recently, at the farewell recital of Novaes, who, 
by the way, will return to Brazil from her two years’ ab- 
sence next January, Mr. Huneker wrote in his most glow- 
ing prose about her. One could hardly quote the entire 
criticism—it is too long—but his appreciation of her art 
can be summed up in two paragraphs: 

To abandon the United States, where her popularity is growing 
by leaps and bounds, is flying in the very teeth of good fortune. 
She is as far from her artistic apex as she is from her dazzling 
future. The girl has it all her own way, and ‘twixt cup and lip, 
‘twixt now and a year and a half hence—who knows what may 
happen? She may get married, and what’s worse than that fate— 
for an artist? ‘ i 

Such a touch and tone as hers is born. Her splendid arms, 
plump, yet muscular, are the two throats that carry her rich con- 
tralto tones to the keyboard. It is a contralto, this digital voice 
velvety and bell-like, with the most piquant staccato when required 
It sings through the most involved figuration. She reduces the in 
herent automatism of passage work almost to nil. She is human 
and still a pianist. A rare combination, Her planturous touch ‘s 
not only the outcome of a happy confluence of muscular and nerv 
ous energies, but is made more viable by the cunning interplay of 
pedal and a variety of finger, wrist and arm attacks. There is 
devitalization but the hand never loses its firm contour, And this 
attack is nearly unique—de Pachmann, Godowsky and_ Rubinstein 
have and had it—inasmuch as we never hear the initial touch as 
a percussive blow. She glides into the music with that plastic de- 
livery as a swan glides into the water. Velvet, liquid fingers that 
sing like a violoncello. Novaes has mastered the chiefest mechanical 
problem of the piano, the art of holding on and letting go. 


Wylie Enunciates with Distinctness 
William H. Wylie, Jr., the tenor, appeared in concert in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a short time ago, presenting a program 
of Italian, Russian and English numbers, and this is the 
manner in which the press of Pittsburgh registered his 
success on that occasion: 
Mr. Wylie sang with an admirable richness, especially in the 
lower scales, and was greatly appreciated.—Pitsburgh Press. 


and he 








Mr. Wylie’s tenor voice is of olessing quslley, et gt 
also enunciates with distinctness.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





He sang an ambitious program before an enthusiastic audience. 

Pittsburgh Sun. 

Mr. Wylie sang in both Italian and English with a good, nat- 
ural voice that has much of the richness of baritone.—Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times. 


Florence Macbeth “Has a Way with Her” 


It has often been said that, to put things over, a concert 
artist needs seventy-five per cent. personality and only 
twenty-five per cent. voice and efficiency. Only when one 
sees and hears such singers as McCormack, Stracciari, 
Bonci, Hempel and Macbeth does one realize how few 
artists there are whose personality and art are, so to speak, 
one hundred per cent. each. It is easy then to un- 
derstand their great popularity. In this connection Port- 


land’s (Ore.) reception of Miss Macbeth, whose operatic 
successes have brought her into the foremost ranks, pro- 
vides a striking illustration. Following are the notices, 
all dated April 2: 

Miss Macbeth is a dainty looking singer with lots of smiles and 
cheerful animation to make her the pretty stage picture she is. 
She is as winsome as a sprite, and a healthy one at that. Work 
in grand opera has not worn her young brilliant voice, which is 
exceptionally suitable for the high class concert field, where she is 
decidedly a vocal jewel. Her sparkling voice is high set, tuneful 
and blessed also with beautiful clarity. Her diction is careful and 
finely distinct. Singing the “Shadow Song” with its wealth of 
runs, trills, ascending scales and vocal fireworks, she easily reached 
the extreme high notes and sang them with the easy, natural 
grace of a blackbird. Her rendition of the arion Bauer song 
was notably excellent, Miss Macbeth was rapturously recalled, 
and her extra numbers were exquisitely presented, The entire 
concert was a red letter one.—Morning Oregonian. 





She has a way with her, has pretty Florence Macbeth, and the 
large audience would have forgiven her had she not been able to 
sing at all, so charming is her stage presence and so winning is 
her smile.—Portland Telegram. 





The Apollo Club gave a brilliant concert last night with Flor- 
ence Macbeth. Her principal number was the “Shadow Song,” in 
which she displayed a rare facility in vocalization. Young and 
fairylike, she made a pretty picture and sang charmingly.—Oregon 
Daily Journal. 





Grainger an Original Pianist 

The increasing popularity of Percy Grainger is being 
demonstrated by the ovations accorded him throughout the 
Middle West and Pacific Coast, where he is now concert- 
izing. Joseph MacQueen, in the Morning Oregonian of 
April 8, states: 

Pianists come and go, but the opinion persists in one’s con- 
sciousness that on comparing the many piano artists who have 
played in this city for many years, Percy Grainger, that dashing 
Australian, in piano dexterity and boldness of choice and perform- 
ance of themes, is the most original and boldest of them all. 
Grainger’s music talks in every oF language to every man and 
cues in the theater seat, in the friendly, democratic tunes they 
sike. 


Echoes of Morgan Kingston’s Concert Tour 

Morgan Kingston, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has been filling many concert engagements, the 
most important of which were in Columbus, Athens, Man- 
chester and Providence, where he delighted his audiences 
by the richness and purity of his voice, winning much 
praise from the local critics. Appended is what a few of 
them had to say: 

Morgan Kingston displayed a splendid high tenor voice of great 
power and clearness. His singing was one of the great joys of 
the evening. The duet from “Aida,” sung by Rappold ond King- 
ston, brought the program to a close and was given with such 
spirit that the audience was aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
and the artists were oeriged to repeat a portion of the score.— 
The Union, Manchester, April 7. 

The singer was at his best in the song of Rodolpho to Mimi in 
“La Bohéme” (“Che gelida manina”’), which he sang with fine 
dramatic sense. In his first group, Dvorak’s “Songs Ww Mother 
Taught Me” was best delivered, and in it we noticed his use of 
a beautiful and easy portamento, while, as in Thomas’ “A Mem 
ory,” there was a gorgeous bigness and brightness in his upper 
tones. In the charming encore to this group, “Myrra,” by Clut 
sam, he manifested most skillful use of the half voice, and in 
“The Dying Harper” he sang one beautifully sustained note in 
altissimo. ams’ “Ninana” was sung with appealing passion, 
sincerity and grace.—-Columbus Dispatch, March 24. 

Morgan Kingston, the famous Welsh tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, evoked storms of applause last night from his audi- 


ence in the college auditorium, The School of Music of the Ohio 
University presented the artist. His first group was of universal 
appeal, at once convincing his hearers of his deep soul develop 
ment, bringing out the beauty and perfect control of his voice, 


which at once got into the hearts of his audience, soothed and 
charmed them, he Puccini aria, “Che gelida manina,” from “La 
Bohéme,” was an amazing exhibition of skill! in florid singing 
There was the usual group of art songs, and Mr. Kingston's at 
tistic perception of the heavy numbers and the melody, pathos and 
hilarity of the others, combined with a delightful personality, made 
every hand clap ring out with a message of good will and pro 
found admiration. The ovations were so pronounced that Mr 
Kingston was compelled to give encores between groups.—The 


Athens Messenger, March as. 





Morgana Presents Delightful Program 


Dr. A. P. Vastola and Rose Vastola arranged a dinner 
party for Nina Morgana at the home of Dr. Vastola at 
the time the charming young singer appeared in concert in 
Waterbury, Conn. The tables were decorated beautifully 
and Miss Morgana was the recipient of a huge bouquet of 
American Beauty roses. The singer was equally well re- 
ceived at her concert, two of the papers of that city 
speaking of her art as follows: 

Nina Morgana pleased every one with the freshness and beauty 


of her voice and her charming manner. . . . Her selections 
were those that are favorites with all coloratura singers, including 


the famous “Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” C. E. Horn’s 


familiar and always enjoyable, “I've Been Roaming,” Mana 
Zucca’s “The Wee Butterfly,” in which the graceful movements 
of the butterfly are so well described by the airy melody, and 


“Welcome, Sweet Wind,” by Cadman.—Waterbury American 


Nina Morgana, a coloratura soprano of remarkable skill and in 
terpretative and dramatic ability, gave a most delightful program 
She was a careful singer, and the delicacy and accuracy of her 
attack made her singing entirely enjoyable—Waterbury Democrat 


Leopold and Schmidt Please in Franck Sonata 

Ralph Leopold was the assisting artist at the concert of 
the Schmidt Quartet in Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, 
on Friday evening, April 9, when he played César Franck’s 
A major sonata for violin and piano with Emil Schmidt. 
Appended are two extracts from leading Philadelphia 
newspapers covering this performance: 


The second number of the program was that beautiful A major 
sonata of Cesar Franck, written for violin and piano In this 
Emil Schmidt played the violin part, while the difficult piano seore 
was played by Ralph Leopold. The association of the two artists 
was a happy one; the sonata went with a gratifying smoothness 
and the players were deservedly applauded Philadelphia Press, 
_Leopold created such a sensation at his recital here this winter, 
given under private auspices, that there was naturally a keen de 
sire to hear him again, even in the limited field of ensemble so 
nata playing. The beauties of the Franck work were ably disclosed 
by Schmidt and Leopold, who played in beautiful accord and gave 
a fine, well expressed performance. Leopold exhibits a delightful 
style and left many in his audience under a strong desire to heat 


him in a recital program.—Philadelphia Record 
(Continued on page 56) 
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A Patrerson Purit Sincs. 


Cook, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, sang 
April 27 at the West End Presbyterian Church, Harry 
Horsfall playing the accompaniments. Miss Cook sang at 
a recital early in May, and on May 22 appears for the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society of New York. The last 
week in May, Estelle Leask will give a recital of modern 
French and Russian songs for the pupils of Elizabeth 
Kelso Patterson's School of Singing. 


Boice Stupio Artist 1n New Brunswick, 


Jeatrice 


Elsie Raymond sang at the annual Y. M. (¢ enter- 
tainment at New Brunswick, N. J., May 12. This is always 
an important musical event, and Miss Raymond made a 
ine hit with songs chiefly by modern composers. 

She was also soloist at the concert of the Chaminade 
Club, Hackensack, N. J., May 17. This affair is always 
under distinguished social auspices and was equally cred- 
itable to the fair singer. She is a product of the Mrs. 
Henry Smock Boice studios, 

ZiecLer TeACnes in New York AND Asbpury Park. 

Anna E, Ziegler, voice specialist, announces she will give 
regular voice lessons throughout the summer at both of 
her schools, namely, Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing, 


1425 Broadway, New York, and the Metropolitan School 
with 


of Music, Appleby Building, Asbury Park, N. 
coaching, modern languages and dramatic art at both 
schools 
Bessiz C, Repmonp ACCOMPANIES AND TEACHES. 
Bessie C, peters has played the piano much the past 


season for George Sweet's vocal coaching, and speaks 
with special pleasure of her experience in the studio, as 
also of the fine voices of two baritones, Paul Parks and a 
Mr. Needs, She has also played for Mr, and Mrs. Boyer 
(the former being head of the Community Music Service) 
and has piano pupils on University Heights. This work, 
as well as that entailed with being a wife, and mother of 
three husky boys, has kept her exceedingly busy. 
M. Mauro-Corrone INAUGURATES AEOLIAN ORGAN. 

Melchiore Mauro-Cottone, organist of St. Francis Xa 
vier’s R. C. Church and a well known figure among or- 
ganists and composers, played at the inauguration of the 
wonderful ” w chapel in the home of Mrs. G. Brady, 
Roslyn, L, L., a fortnight ago. The ceremony connected 
with its Ma Be was in charge of Archbishop John Bon- 
zano, Apostolic delegate to Washington: The organ 
(Aeolian Company instrument) has four manuals and is 
exquisite. Mr, Mauro-Cottone is a masterly organist and 
played music by Bach, Martini, Guilmant, Widor, Fresco- 
haldi, and some of his own works, 

Five Active Seetey SINGers. 

Some artist-pupils of Henrietta Speke-Seeley who are 
before the public in various musical affairs are: Lillian 
Morlang, who, besides a number of concert and special 
church engagements, has been re-engaged at Epiphany 
Lutheran Church, New York. She sang the part of Plain- 
tiff in the “Trial by Jury” at the Commonwealth Play- 
house, week of May 3. Marian Dart Plumb has been 
singing at the Hotel Imperial, at the New Thought ser- 
vices, the past winter. Alice Campbell has been re-en- 
gaged at Holy Name R. C, Church, Brooklyn. Mrs, J. 
\W. Dawson, contralto, has been engaged as solo contralto 
at a Presbyterian church in Troy, N. Y. Iva Belle Squires 
is making a success in telling Indian legends and singing 
traditional songs at various musical and literary affairs. 


Grant's “Leonarp Woop MARrcH.” 

Frederick A, Grant, the Brooklyn composer, has issued 
a four page march entitled “The Leonard Wood March,” 
which has also been arranged for bands and will no doubt 
play an important part in the Wood meetings and proces- 
sions. The publishers are arranging to distribute it 
among the bands of the U. S, Army, in which General 
Wood has been an officer since 1884. Mr, Grant sent the 
first copy with his autograph to the general in Chicago, 
accompanying it with a few words relating to his ser- 


vices as a soldier, his co-operation with Roosevelt, and 
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the need of such a man to lead the country to a normal 
State. 
Optimistic LesLey MARTIN. 


“Everything's good,” says Lesley Martin, summing up in 
two words his condition and satisfaction with present 
musical affairs as far as he is concerned. “I have become 
a regular coloratura factory lately, since so many singers 
with florid voices have come to me. Just as the Belgian 
city of Liége became a ‘violinists’ factory,’ so I am teach- 
ing many of the leading sopranos of the present day.” Mr. 
Martin is a broadly educated musician whose pupils are 
leaders in the vocal world. They are heard in many 
Broadway successes, on the road, etc. 

Evizasetu K. PATTERSON ON ESSENTIALS. 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson has this to say of the A B C 
of music; “Everyone should know the A B and C (or 
grammar) of music before taking lessons in singing. Then 
time would not be lost in learning the essentials of vocal 
music, tiring the voice, and using time that should be spent 


in voice production. 
“Someone has said, to be a public singer three things 
were necessary—first, second and third, a good voice; I 
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should say, first, second and third, ‘a good voice with 
brains.’ In my summer courses this year each one want- 
ing to study singing will have to pass an examination in 
the grammar of music.’ 

F, De V. BALL 1n Two RECcITALs. 

Frances De Villa Ball, the pianist and teacher, who has 
successful classes in piano playing in both Washington, 
D. C., and New York, gave a joint recital with Ethel W. 
Edwards, soprano, at the National Club House, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the Vassar Alumnae Association. She 
played works by Fauré, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy and Liszt, 
in this manner covering a wide range of modern music. 

The day previous, at Mt. Vernon Seminary, Washing- 
ton, D, C., she and Miss Edwards gave a similar program. 
Miss Ball is a leading exponent of the Leschetizky piano 
school. 

Lisset HorrMANN Pupits PLay, 

Lisbet Hoffmann, the pianist and teacher, whose activi- 
ties are divided between the Ethel Walker School, Sims- 
bury, Conn., and her Carnegie Hall studio, New York, 
was represented on a program of instrumental and vocal 
music at the Walker School a fortnight ago. Mary Ker- 
nan, Katherine Parsons, Elizabeth Brooks, Margaret 
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Pierce, Harriet Curtis, Katherine Conner and Eugenia 
Porter played compositions by classic and modern com- 
posers in a manner which reflected credit on their teacher. 

Miss Hoffmann is extremely busy in both school and 
private studio work, and future results embodied in her 
teaching will be followed with interest. 

BALpwin Features AMERICANS. 

Recent organ recitals given by Samuel A. Baldwin at 
City College, beginning with his 715th public organ re- 
cital, included works by the following composers of Amer- 
ica: Roland Diggle, Los Angeles, Cal.; Gordon Balch 
Nevin, Greensburg, Pa.; Homer N. Bartlett (deceased), 
New York; A. Walter Kramer, New York; Healy Willan, 
Toronto, and Arthur Foote, Boston. 

BestHorr “Ruyme TUNEs.” 

Mabel Besthoff, who made her first public appearance 
as a singer at the annual concert of the Southland Singers, 
and whose “Valse de Salon” was recently noticed in the 
Musicav Courter, has just completed twelve little “Rhyme 
Tunes” and also a song, which are soon to be published. 

YounG-BrANnt ENGAGEMENT, 

The engagement of Weldon E. Young, organist of the 
M. E. Church( Astoria, L. L, and Margaret Brant, of 
Oswego, N. Y., is announced. The wedding is planned to 
take place in October. 


Fanning’s London Triumph 
Brings Important Engagement 
Daniel Mayer, who manages Cecil Fanning in both 
Europe and America, has just received a second cable- 
gram from his London office announcing that owing to Mr. 
Fanning’s enormous success at his opening recital he has 
been engaged tc sing the baritone part in a performance 
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CECIL FANNING, 
American baritone. 


of Beethoven's ninth symphony at Queen’s Hall on June 2 
The conductor for this occasion will be Albert Coates, 
who was chief conductor at the Imperial Opera, Petrograd, 
before the war, and who has since been prominent in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

Ernest Newman, one of the foremost London critics, 
writing in a recent Sunday’s Times, in a second review of 
the Fanning concert, speaks of “the finest voice I have 
heard for years,” and dwells particularly on “the ravishing 
mezza_ voce, sheer beauty of tone and consummate musi- 
cianship.” 

Mr. Fanning has just been engaged for a joint recital 
with Benno .Moiseiwitsch, in the Woman's Music Club 
series in Columbus, Ohio, for next February. 
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Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 

ecently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
given. No attention will be paid to others. The many 
letters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


Music Stupy Cuus, 


“I have charge of the program for the winter of 1920-21 in 
the Music Study Club of this city. Can you give me any - 
gations or direct me to a course of helpful suggestions? e 

ve fifteen meetings through the season. Our plan has been 
to make a systematic study of some national group. We have 
been particularly interested in the modern schools, and have 
spent two years on American schools, three years on modern 

Russian music, followed by the modern German and English. 

The last year we have spent on the French school, from the 

seventeenth century, Lully, to such moderns as César Franck 

and d’Indy. The club is gartiomery ready for a year of sys- 
tematic and intensive study, although we have no ideas as yet 
for the work.” 

Your course of study has been so thorough that you must be 
ready for almost any analytical work. Italy is the only country 
left out in your schedule. She has a very modern school of young 
composers—Casella, Malipiero, Pizzetti, etc-—whose works are little 
known and might repay study, Or way not make an entire change 
in the character of your study? You have such a splendid founda- 
tion to work upon that the study of some special compositions 
would be interesting to you. There are, as you know, many com- 
positions, even old ones, that are not generally known to the pub- 
lic. Some of them are seldom performed, some have not even yet 
been heard, and this applies also to works by well known old com- 
posers. 

Summer Music. 


“Can you tell me if there is to be any music given in New 
York this summer as was done last year, where the public can 
go? Some of the concerts were given out doors, which made it 
a delightful entertainment for a hot summer evening.” 
There will be even more music this summer than in 1919, The 


third season of concerts will be given in the Lewisohn Stadium of* 


the College of the City of New York; they will commence June 
15 and continue for ten weeks. The National Symphony Orchestra, 
formerly the New Symphony Orchestra, will play, with Walter 
Henry Rothwell, conducting. The programs for the concerts, to 
be given under the auspices of the Music League of the People’s 
Institute, are being arranged by the committee selected for that 
purpose, Due notice of time and place of these concerts will be 
iven. 
Edwin Franko Goldman .will again give concerts with his splendid 
military band during the entire summer, beginning June 7 and ex- 
tending twelve weeks. These programs, played on the Green at 
Columbia University, will be repeated in various parks of the city. 
Mr. Goldman’s band will be increased to sixty members this year. 
In addition to these two series, there will be the usual city con- 
certs in the parks, including the Mayor Hylan Series on the Mall 
in Central Park. 


Dirricutt TENor ARIAs, 
“Will you kindly tell me what are the three most difficult 
opera arias for tenor and give them in order.” 

The difficulty of an aria depends largely upon the singer, but in 
general it may be said that three difficult arias for tenor are 
“Celeste Aida” from “Aida;” “Che gelida manina” from “La 
Bohéme,” and the serenade in the first act of “La Juive,” in which 
the high D natural occurs. 

Tue TeNor’s Top Nore. 
“What is the highest note reached by a tenor?” 

The highest note called for in_a tenor aria in any of the operas 
of the standard repertory is a D natural which occurs in an aria 
from “La Juive” and also in one from “William Tell.” As a rule 
high C is the extreme limit of a tenor’s effective range, although 
there are a few—Orville Harrold, for instance—who can sing an 
excellent D if called upon to do so, 


A Larce BeQuest. 


“J want to inquire about a large bequest left to aid musicians 
by a music lover—was not the name Hammerstein? I know an 
Italian girl possessed of a very fine voice. She is now studying 
for opera with Prof. Henry Passmore of San Francisco, He 
predicts great things for her. But she has no money. Her 
mother and she have a fruit store in Palo Alto, their means 
of support, but not enough for the girl’s musical education, I 
help = a little but I cannot give her as much as she needs. 
Kindly advise me if you know about the funds for musicians 
and what steps should be taken to obtain help from it.” 
Probably the bequest to which you refer is that left by Mr. Juil- 

liard some time ago. Announcement was made about a year since 
of the bequest, although no mention of the sum available was made 
that is, no mention that could be relied upon. Soon after the will 
was offered for probate, suit against the estate was brought, and 
the case only settled a few months ago. There was a committee 
to arrange the plans for the distribution of the money, or rather 
to form a plan for the management of the fund, This committee 
said it would take at least a year to formulate its plans. As the 
settlement of the law suit was only some time last autumn, it is 
to be expected that it will not be until late in this year that any 
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reliable information can be given. There have been numberless 
inquiries received by the Information Bureau and undoubtedly when 
the fund is ready to be used the applicants will far exceed any 


income that will available. 
There are several scholarships in the Aborn Opera School; also 
scholarships offered by friends of William A. C. Zerffi, details of 


which you have protabty read in the Musica, Courier. 
How Many Soncs? 
“I should be very much obliged if you will tell me how 


many songs an assisting artist should sing?” 

For an average recital an assisting artist would not sing more 
than two groups of three (or at the most, four) songs each. 

Freperick Biair’s AppREssS. 

In the Information Bureau, March 18, there was a request for 
Frederick Blair’s address. A letter has been received saying that 
he is organist of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Dorchester St., 
Montreal, Can., and that he may be able to supply the address of 
Campanari which was asked for at the same time. 


Moritz Emery, 
“May I trouble you to-give me the address of Moritz Emery; 


he taught in Carnegie Hall last winter.’ 
Mr. Emery taught in Carnegie Hall last summer, but his present 


address is not known. 
Appress WANTED. 
“I very much desire the address of R, W. Hans Seitz, 


formerly professor of voice in Cincinnati, Syracuse, Huron 
and, prior to the war, at Kirksville, Mo. Can you assist 
e 


The Information Bureau has been unable to obtain the desired 
address, 
Opera ProGRAMS, 


“TI suppose it is too early for a Metropolitan Opera ‘prospec- 
tus’ for next season, but I would be much obliged if you could 
send me a few current programs of that institution; also one 
of the Chicago Opera’s late season in New York. And if it is 
within the scope of your department, I would like an assorted 
package of late wmdhens and concert programs. It is the am 
bition of some westerners to hear opera in New York some 
time or other, but as that time is still in the future for me, 
I am making this request.” 

Neither the Mustcat Courier nor the Information Department 
have any extra programs to send out. A year or two ago pro- 
grams were sent on request but with the proviso that such pro 
grams should be returned. So few paid any attention to this re 
quest that it was impossible to continue such service. If you are 
a constant reader of the Musica, Courter you will find each week 
of the opera season what operas have been sung with the names 
of the appearing artists, and also notice of sym es and concert 
programs given during the previous week. The Metropolitan Opera 
prospectus appeared in the Musicat Courier of May 13. 

ORGANISTS’ PERIODICALS, 

“Kindly advise me of the names and addresses of some of 
the leading organists’ periodicals.” 

American Organ Monthly, Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass, The 
American Organist, 63 Park Row, New York City. The Diapason, 
1507 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. The New Music Review and 
The Church Music Review, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City. 


Alice Moncrieff Sings Victor Young’s Song 

Alice Moncrieff is using Victor Young’s “The Moun- 
tain Girl’s Lament” on almost all of her concert pro- 
grams and everywhere she finds it meets with the suc- 
cess that it deserves. It is a Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
publication. 
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Masson a Singer of Unusual Programs 


Greta Masson, the charming American soprano, is a 
singer of cultivated and catholic taste. She is never 
content to do the usual in her programs. James H. 
Rogers, the distinguished musician-composer, who is 
also the critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, pays 
tribute to Miss Masson’s musicianship and singing in 
the following review of her recent concert there: “Greta 
Masson, who gave the closing recital of the season’s 
schedule of the Fortnightly Musical Club, is a singer 
of intelligence and refinement. The program she pre- 
sented betokened her cultivated and catholic taste. Not 
all her selections were new to her hearers, but most of 
them were; and the familiar numbers were in no in- 
stance of a hackneyed type. There were several com- 
posers’ names that we read for the first time. It was a 
program to hold the attention and invite the apprecia- 
tion of song lovers. To it Miss Masson brought ade- 
quate resources of voice and art. She commands a 
mezzo-soprano of considerable amplitude and compass, 
well controlled and warm of texture in its medium 
register.” 


Levitzki Engaged for Holyoke 

Mischa Levitzki is the pianist engaged for next sea- 
son’s series of the Holyoke Musical Course, in Holyoke, 
Mass., given under the joint direction of W. C. Ham- 
mond, dean of the music department of Mount Holyoke 
College and the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce. Other 
new engagements booked for him are a re-appearance in 
the Central Concert Company’s course in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 21, and a return engagement at Ward Belmont 
School, Nashville, Tenn., during his Southern tour in 
November, 





Protessor Leopold Auer 
indorses and praises very highly , 
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Boe, Cuela Lanice Dunning, Originator, 8 West goth Street, New 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill., June 21, 1920, 
Mrs, Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
é allas, June 8; Denver, Colo., August 3 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 
hicago, July 1; Minneapolis School of Music, Minneapolis, 
: August 2. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas. 
: aco, June 1, 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Cverett Street, Portland, Ore. 
ortland, April and June, 
Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue,: Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas, March 8, June 28, 
Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 


‘exas, 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Rive. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pp “lass. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 5s. 
Mrs. H. & Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, June 14 and July 26. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kansas, June 2. 
Mattie D. Willis, 617 So. Fourth Street, Waco, Texas. 
Baylor University, Waco, June 17; 3609 Broadway, 
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York City, August 2. 
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HUGE TORONTO AUDIENCE 
APPLAUDS ELMAN’S SKILL 


Artist Attracts Largest Number Ever Present at Local 
Violin Recital—Lina Adamson Pleases in Annual 
Concert Appearance—Hambourg Trio’s Season 
Closes—Harvey Robb Heard at Regent 
Theater—Operatic Chorus Sings 
“Samson and Delilah” —Spring 
Recitals—Notes 

Toronto, Can., April 22, 1920.—-The week of Grand 
Opera, given by a company largely composed of singers 
chosen from the Chicago and Metropolitan opera compa- 
nies and an orchestra of approximately forty-five players, 
was largely attended, the prices being fairly reasonable, 
but the management failed to send the Musicat CourIER 
representative tickets, so nothing more can be said, 

Mischa Elman and his talented sister, Liza Elman, who 
assisted him in a fine performance of Beethoven’s “Kreut- 
zer” sonata, appeared here on Tuesday evening, April 13, 
the audience being the largest ever recorded here for a 
violin recital. The artist’s playing was replete with satis- 
fying charm. In the Nardini concerto, with which the 
concert opened, he displayed a classic dignity quite com- 
pelling, the last movement being given with delightful 
crispness and in the Paganini concerto his playing was 
broad and majestic. There was also a group of smaller 
piece, in which his fine intonation seemed more wonder- 
ful than ever. Liza Elman’s playing revealed excellent 
taste and good technical facility. She was likewise much 
admired. 

Lina ADAMSON PLEASES IN ANNUAL CoNCERT APPEARANCE. 


A very large audience attended the annual violin re- 
cital of Lina Adamson on April 14, when an attractive 
program was presented, including one movement from the 
violin sonata by Gena Branscombe, “Symphonie Espag- 
nole,” Lalo, polonaise, Wieniawski; “On Wings of Song,” 
Mendelssohn-Achron, “Walnut Tree,” Schumann-Auer, and 
Burleigh’s “Sailing.” Miss Adamson disclosed her refined 
talent, technical facility and musically effective interpre- 
tations. Evelyn Cheleu-Kemp provided sympathetic ac- 
companiments, 

GuerRERO AND Hampourc Give Lecrure-RECITAL, 

On Thursday evening, April 8, Alberto G. Guerrero, 
pianist, and Boris Hambourg, of the Hambourg Trio, were 
heard in a lecture-recital of the piano and its literature, 
the former playing selections from the classical, romantic 
and modern schools, which included works by Purcell, 
Couperin, Rameau, Scarlatti, Bach, Hadyn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
Rachmaninoff, Alkan, Debussy and Isaac Albeniz. In their 
varied pieces, Mr. Guerrero displayed the admirable qual- 
ities of intellectuality, artistic judgment and a vigorous, 
scintillant brilliancy quite in accord with the character of 
the music, 

Boris Hambourg’s remarks contained much of stimulat- 
ing and historic interest. 

Hampourc Trio’s Frnat Concert or SEASON. 


On April 28, the last concert of the season by the Ham- 
bourg Concert Society was presented before a very large 
audience, it being devoted to the illustration of the trio for 
piano and strings. The trios were played by Jan Ham- 
bourg, violinist; Boris Hambourg, cellist, and Mr. Guerrero. 
and the works given were by Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Dvordk, and Saint- 
Saéns, all of which were received with the warmest ex- 
pressions of approval. The Hambourg Society has done 
a fine work in developing a love for chamber music, this 
being its ninth season. The selections on this occasion 
were played quite in the manner of the period in which 
they were written. 

Harvey Ross Hearp at Recent THEATER. 

Harvey Robb, a talented local musician and pianist, 
played a week’s engagement as soloist in the Regent The- 
ater, when he performed with full orchestral accompani- 
ment Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie, winning many recalls. 
Mr. Robb’s purling runs, rich tone and delightfully artistic 
style, in addition to his refined modesty, captivated a large 
audience both afternoon and evening. 

Operatic Cuorus Sincs “SAMSON AND DeLILaAu.” 

The Toronto Operatic Chorus, under the very capable 
direction of Mr. Carboni, was heard on Wednesday eve- 
ning in a splendid performance of Saint-Saéns’ Biblical 
opera, “Samson and Delilah,” the solo parts being sung 


by Winnifrid Parker as Delilah; Zanco de Primo, 
Samson; Charles’ Rigby, the High Priest; J. 
O'Meara, Abimelech; W. Curry, an Aged Hebrew; 
H. Jones, Philistine Messenger, and First and Sec- 


ond Philistines, G. Thom and J. Connors. Although 
the work was necessarily curtailed, the choruses and solo 
parts were rendered in a brilliant manner, especially note- 
worthy being the singing of Miss Parker, contralto; Mr. 
de Primo (of New York), tenor, and Charles Rigby and 
Mr. O'Meara, basses. 

Mr. Carboni exhibited excellent qualities as a conduc- 
tor; rhythmic splendor and intensity of emotional appeal 
were constantly in evidence, A huge audience was present. 

Fiorence Fenton-Box 1n Successrut REcIrAat. 


A successful vocal recital was given in Foresters’ Hall 
on April 22 by Florence Fenton-Box, her program con- 
taining an interesting variety of numbers including oper- 
atic selections. Mrs. Box revealed a finished style, dis- 
tinct enunciation and fine expressive qualities. Albert 
Downing, the tenor, assisted and sang with fervor and 
brilliancy. His accompaniments were played by Dr. Rus- 
sell Marshall, while those of Mrs. Fenton-Box were played 
by Mr. Carboni, 

Myrtte Wesper Enyoven 1N Fine ProGRAM. 

Myrtle Webber, a sixteen-year-old pianist of sterling 
talent and a pupil of W. O. Forsyth, gave a recital in 
the Hall of the Canadian Academy of Music, delighting 
a large audience with her verve, brilliant execution, 
warmth of expression and refined tonal nuances. A 
sonata by Beethoven, op. 13, the same master’s andante 
in F, Weber's “Invitation to the Dance,” several Chopin 
studies, MacDowell’s “March Wind,” Mana-Zucca’s 
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“Etude and Homage,” Rubinstein’s “Trot of the Cava- 
lier,” a “Romance” by her teacher, Liszt’s etude, “To the 
Spring,” and the Tausig valse, “Man Lives but Once,” 
were some of the compositions performed. Mabel Wat- 
kins, a young singer of good attainments and pupil of 
Dr. Ham, sang several songs very effectively by way of 
variety. 
Vicco Kin_ Pays Two Concertos. 

Viggo Kihl, the well known scholarly Danish pianist, 
gave a recital recently in the Conservatory Hall, where 
he performed, with Ernest Seitz at the second piano, 
the Chopin E minor concerto, and the one in E flat (“Em- 
peror”’) by Beethoven, also a group of pieces with dis- 
tinction and characteristic dignity of expression. Mr. 
Kihl played the “Emperor” concerto in London, Ont., last 
week, under the baton of Frank Blachford, and won a 
very brilliant success. 

Notes, 
_ Ethel Shepherd, the well known vocal teacher, spent her 
Easter holidays in New York, the rest and change being 
beneficial as she is one of the busiest teachers in town. 

Marie Strong, one of Toronto’s most artistic singing 
teachers, has a number of good voices and aspiring pupils 
irom different parts of the country studying with her this 
season, some of whom she expects to present before the 
public very soon, 

While speaking of vocal teachers, Hubert S. Martindale, 
B. A., a young and ambitiously ardent musician, is meet- 
ing with a fine degree of success since returning to To- 
ronto from abroad, where he was with the Canadian Fly- 
ing Corps, and has also a growing class of excellent pu- 
pils studying vocal culture with him. Some time ago he 
was in New York, where he studied with Clara Novello- 
Davies, the distinguished English teacher now living in 
the metropolis. W. O.. F. 


JOHN POWELL’S VERSATILITY 
DISPLAYED IN RICHMOND DRAMA 


Virginia Composer-Pianist Wins Praise in New Role— 
Musicians’ Club Presents Moiseiwitsch 


Richmond, Va., April 24, 1920.—The chief item of inter- 
est from musical Richmond is that John Powell, the pian- 
ist-composer, has talents as a thespian as well as a musi- 
cian. Mr, Powell made his histrionic debut on the stage 
of the local Strand Theater, April 16, in the role of Shake- 
speare in Mrs. Munn’s play, “The Passionate Pilgrim,” 
which was given its premiére performance by the Little 
Theater League of Richmond. That Mr. Powell made a 
decided success of his role and contributed in large meas- 
ure to the sucess of the play was the local consensus of 
opinion. In a comment upon the play by Marchmont in 
the Richmond Virginian the writer said: “The chief bur- 
den fell on John Powell, in the leading role of Shake- 
speare, and he was most impressive in his delivery of the 
many passages allotted to him. Not only did he speak his 
lines with readiness and eloquence, but he invested the role 
with a dignity and sureness which one seldom sees 
equalled, certainly on the amateur stage. It left one with 
the impression that Mr. Powell might have been a great 
actor as well as a great pianist.” 

The incidental music for the play was the contribution 
of F. Flaxington Harker, another of Richmond’s composer- 
artists, who furnished a very fine arrangement of Old 
English airs and dances, ably orchestrated, as well as a 
~ tte of his own works adapted to the action of the 
play. 





Musicrans’ CLup Presents Motsetwitscu, 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist, appeared at the Jef- 
ferson Auditorium, April 12, as the visiting artist in the 
series of the Musicians’ Club of Richmond. This was the 
closing concert of the season’s series. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
gave a program of unusual interest and played his num- 
bers in a manner to earn for him the highest praise from 
one of the largest audiences of the club’s season. He 
opened: with the Bach prelude in C, following it with the 
Chopin sonata in B flat minor, in four movements. His 
second appearance was in John Powell’s variations“ and 
double fugue (on a theme of F. C. Hahr). This work 
consumed some twenty minutes and was brilliantly per- 
formed. The artist received something like an ovation at 
its conclusion, which demonstration included Mr. Powell, 
who sat in the audience. Mr. Powell was forced by his 
enthusiastic friends to rise and bow his acknowledgments 
to artist and audience. 

_ The third section of the program was made up of novel- 
ties by Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky, Palmgren, De- 
bussy and Liszt, in which the artist fairly distinguished 
himself by the brilliancy and finished art he displayed. 
J.GH 


Wilson G. Smith Praises Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath made his second Cleveland appear- 
ance this season on Sunday evening, April 25, as soloist 
at the final concert of the Harmonic Club, which closed its 
twentieth season with a concert in the Masonic Hall. In 
reviewing the event Wilson G. Smith, in the Cleveland 
Press, made the statement that as many times as he had 
listened—with the greatest pleasure—to this artist he had 
never yet found a vulnerable spot open to unfavorable 
criticism. He also said: “The refinement of his artistry, 
the intelligence of his interpretative vision and his entire 
freedom from theatric or artificial emotionalism make 
him for my personal enjoyment one of—if not the—most 
satisfying singers on the concert stage of today.” 


Raymond Wilson to Teach This Summer 


In response to many requests Raymond Wilson, 
the American pianist whose recitals this year in 
New York, Chicago and other cities have met 
with unusual success, has decided to offer a summer course 
of piano instruction in Syracuse, N. Y. term opens 
June 7 and closes July 17. In Mr. Wilson’s class last 
summer were a large number of gifted students, and judg- 
ing by applications received, the class this year will con- 
oe snes brilliant players as well as a number of piano 
eachers. 
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Atlanta, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 23, 1920.—The final weeks of the 
present season in Buffalo have been crowded with musical 
events of a high order. The recital of Godowsky brought 
to a close the Sydney Burton series of concerts; Heifetz, 
in superb form, played the final concert of the George 
Engles series, and an all-Wagner program by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, was the 
sixth and last in the subscription series of Mai Davis 
Smith. An unusual treat was the attraction offered by the 
Chromatic Club at its meeting of March 27, when the 
Elshuco Trio, composed of Aurelio Giorni, Willem Wil- 
leke and Elias Breeskin, played a most artistic program of 
chamber music. An interesting song recital by Edith Ben- 
nett, accompanied by Frank Bibb, Monday everfing, April 
12, ended the Twentieth Century Club’s series. Mrs. 
Smith’s extra concert, April 13, a recital by John McCor- 
mack, drew a capacity house and called forth great en- 
thusiasm, 

John Meldrum, pianist, whose artistic playing delighted 
a Chromatic Club audience recently, played return en- 
gagements during the current week with the Greater Buf- 
falo Advertising Club on April 20, and with the Ellicott 
Club on April 21. 

The Butfalo Musical Institute introduced Helen Garret 
Menning, a member of the faculty, in a program of piano 
music Tuesday evening, April 20, in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club ballroom. Mrs, Menning’s excellent perform- 
ance won her well deserved applause. : 

Harry Cumpson, pianist, achieved signal success in re- 
cital in Twentieth Century Hall, Thursday evening, April 
22. Mr. Cumpson’s program was one of breadth and con- 
trast, and his interpretations were of absorbing interest. 

Canton, Ohio, April 12, 1920.—An audience of approx- 
imately 3,200 continuously applauded Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, who delighted Canton on April 20 with the beauty 
of her voice. Mme, Schumann-Heink is not a stranger 
in Canton, but with each succeeding visit she makes new 
friends and strengthens the ties of admiration felt by long- 
time admirers. The singer ran the entire gamut of human 
emotion in her program here, The light selections, “To a 
Messenger” and “The Danza,” were greatly appreciated, 
and it was a tribute to the rare powers of the artist that 
she was able to carry the house with her from deeper and 
more solemn emotions to the whimsical vagaries of the 
writers of songs. Just prior to the last number, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink spoke briefly. “I had five sons in the 
war,” she said; “four were with Uncle Sam’s forces, while 
the other was with the other side. a heart never made 
a distinction between my boys, but I loved the cause for 
which America fought. The American soldiers taught me 
all the English I know, and I have sung the songs you 
heard tonight to them many times.” Again and again dur- 
ing the program the singer was brought back by the thun- 
derous applause of the audience. Nina Fletcher, violinist, 
was heard in three selections. She also rendered a_ violin 
obligato to the last two numbers on the program, “Indian 
Love Song” and “Agnus Dei.” Katherine Hoffman was 
the accompanist. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio, May I, 1920,—St. Olaf Choir dis- 
played amazing technical ability in its concert in Columbus 
at Memorial Hall, April 12, under the local management of 
Kate M. Lacey. Precision and accuracy combined with 
rare tonal beauty and dignity were the high marks of a 
very successful concert. Conductor F. Melius Christian- 
sen directed with assurance and skill a program of quite 
difficult chorales taken from the sacred works of Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Cruger and Nicolai. Mr. Christian- 
sen’s own composition, the anthem “Hosanna,” drew forth 
tremendous applause. The work of the soloists, especially 
the contralto, found extreme favor. aa 

Vera Watson Downing, head of the violin department of 
the Morrey School of Music, presented several advanced 
pupils in an interesting recital April 19. Lowell Snyder, 
of Ada, Ohio, displayed finesse and artistry in his playing of 
the G major concerto by Viotti with string quintet accom- 
Other creditable performers were Chester Davis, 


paniment. 

J. Howard Sher, Elsie Henne, Not noone end, Anna 
; certo by Vivaldi-Kreisler-Damrosch was 

beter gl ly ” violine—Bisie Herkenhoff, Mrs. 


played with four solo 
Fred Vercoe, Harriet Foster and Gertrude Brent, accom- 
panied by Olwen Jones at the piano; Geneva Scott, cellist ; 
David Houston, bass, and Herman Shoemaker and J. 
Howard Sher, violas. The assisting artists were Rev. 
Oliver C. Weist, baritone, who sang a group of songs in a 
rich, fluent style, and Olwen Jones, a splendid pianist. 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Nina Morgana, soprano, and the 
Musical Art Society, under the direction of Samuel R. 
Gaines, collaborated in the closing concert of the Women’s 
Music Club series at Memorial Hall, April 21. Mr. Alt- 
house literally brought down. the house with his tremen- 
dous rendition of “Celeste Aida,” his ringing voice thrill- 
ing his hearers. After many recalls he sang a tuneful en- 
core, “If I Were King’ of Ireland.” “The Supreme Ad- 
venture,” by Ward-Stephens, was apparently the favorite 
English song of the group. He sang it with warmth and 
expression—a genuine interpretation which was accentu- 
ated by excellent enunciation. Another popular encore was 
“La Donna e Mobile,” from Rigoletto, perfectly set 
forth. Miss Morgana charmed with her personality and 
equally delightful coloratura. Her singing of the “Dinorah 
“Shadow Song” was her best contribution. It was su- 
perbly sung, with very even quality and striking control. 
Henry Hadley’s “The New Earth” was presented by the 
Musical Art Society, under the baton of Samuel R. Gaines, 
the composer-director. The solo parts were taken in fine 
style by the visiting artists. Other choruses were Men- 
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delssohn’s “Sleepers, Wake” and Leoni’s “The Birth af 
Morn.” The Women’s Music Club announces for next 
year a magnificent course of concerts, as follows: Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, October 5; Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, November 11; Cecil Ff Baran date unan- 
nounced; New York Philharmonic Society, March 11, and 
Edward Johnson and Merle Alcock, April 26, 

The Musical Art Society has elected officers for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, Mrs, Arthur M, Crum- 
rine; vice-president, David H. Morris; secretary, Alice 
Speaks, and treasurer, Carlisle Moffitt. 

The Saturday Music Club gave the closing concert of its 
annual season at the Hotel Deshler, May 1. Alice Turner 
Parnell, soprano, was the guest artist and sang a new cycle, 
“An April Heart,” by Clough-Leighter, with much ease 
and effect. The Troubadours (Edwin Stainbrook, piano; 
Elmus Speelman, violin; Edgar Sprague, tenor, and Rob- 
ert Barr, baritone) appeared in a group consisting of the 
air from “Martha,” for tenor; “One Fleeting Hour,” by 
Lee, for baritone, and “Magic Song,” ifemee-Hatennnd, 
arranged for ensemble by Mr. Stainbrook. Mr. Barr sang 
smoothly and resonantly and Mr, Sprague deciaimed stir- 
ringly. Frances Beall was at her best technically. ahd ar- 
tistically, playing a piano group with much preciéion and 
feeling. Her MacDowell polonaise was liked best. 
Louise Todd, Hortense Mohr and Dorothy McFayden suc- 
cessfully contributed severaf piano groups, while other vo- 
calists on the program were Mary Millar. and.Dorothy 
Shannon, sopranos, Catherine Zettler,. vidlinist,, played 
Tirindelli’s “Pierrot Gai,” producing exquisite * tone’. 

Thelma Given, who is a native of! Columbus; stopped 
here last week, She has just finished a'phettomenally suc- 
cessful season under the management of. Haensel & Jones. 

Probably the best of the entire*season-was-the ‘final mat- 
inee of the Women’s Music Club. Widor, Wagn@r and 
Schubert numbers were keenly enjoyed’as playedyby the 
popular trio—Mabel Dunn Hopkins, violin; Mabe& Ack- 
land Stepanian, cello, and Emily Benham, piano.*.gHelen 
Pugh Alcorn. interpreted creditably’ a° Liszt ee 
rhapsody, ably supported at the second piano by Elizabeth 
Hammond. A “Mignon” and a “Bohéme” aria were ex- 
pressively sung by Mrs. Martin A. Gemuender, who was 
excellently accompanied by Hazel Swan Germaine. Gladys 
Pettit Bumstead, who has been contracted for the coming 
Chautauqua season, sang agreeably and sweetly “V@i Che 
Sapete,” from “Figaro,” and the Bell Song from “Lakme,” 
with Frances Beall at the piano. Mrs, Howard Vallance’s 
clear soprano was heard in the aria from “Cavalleria Rus 
ticana” and the “Titania” aria from “Mignon.” 


Columbia, S. C.—(See letter on another page. 4 
Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) “| 


Evansville, Ind., April 22, 1920.—The ‘presentation of 
the Adolph Bolm Ballet Intime, Myrna Sharlow, lyric 
soprano, and the Barrére Little Symphony Orchestra in 
a joint program on April 20 was the final event of the sea- 
son under the local concert direction of Anthony J. Lorenz. 
Those present united in giving the artists a particularly 
cordial reception with expressions of enthusiasm and praise 
throughout the program and bounteous applause. Miss 
Sharlow, who possesses a clear, well trained soprano voice, 
delighted her audience at each appearance. She sang a 
charming group of French and English ballads and deliv- 
ered an aria from ‘Pagliacci’ with admirable success, 
graciously adding several extra numbers in response to 
the insistent applause. Miss Sharlow. was assisted by 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist. 

The Evansville Male Chorus, this city’s newest musical 
organization, directed by Walter R. Otto, made its first 
public appearance in a concert on March 29, which proved 
to be one of the notable events given by local artists 
this season. The singers made a splendid showing in this 
initial performance and the chorus bids fair to become 
one of Evansville’s most active and successful organiza- 
tions. The entire chorus, which is composed of sixteen 
members, was heard with fine effect in several groups of 
modern numbers, chiefly representing American composers. 
The soloists of the evening were Walter Otto and Homer 
Durham. 

Next season’s concert schedule, under the direction of 
Anthony J. Lorenz, will include a course of five artist re- 
citals, as follows: Rosa Ponselle, October 14; Fritz Kreis- 


ler, February 10; Frances Alda and Rudolph Ganz, Feb- 
ruary 22; New York Philharmonic Orchestra, April 2, and 
Riccardo Stracciari and Margaret Romaine, April 12. 
Fitchburg, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page.) 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 23, 1920.—Milwaukee’s mu- 
sical season has lived up to the splendid pace established 
last fall straight through to its conclusion. Never has the 
public given such whole hearted support to every event, 
nor has it ever been more enthusiastic in its appreciation. 
Fritz Kreisler’s second appearance, under Marion An- 
drews’ direction, coming as it did only six weeks after his 
first date, again sold out the house, 200 seats being placed 
upon the stage. The program was one of great beauty, 
and Mr. Kreisler played with a verve and spirit. The aud- 
ience gave him a royal reception and demanded numerous 
encores. 

On April 8 the Lyric Glee Club, composed of male 
voices under the direction of Albert Kramer, gave a’ most 
enjoyable concert, with Robert Quait, tenor, as the assist- 
ing artist. Mr. Quait has not been heard here before, but 
it is safe to say that he will come again. His fine voice, 
splendid interpretation and sincere artistry won him the 
highest praise. Mr. Quait’s rendition of “De Profundis,” 
by Alexander MacFadyen, was probably the best ever 
heard here. The club gave a good account of itself. 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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<PARADISO 


S CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACB 
(formerly of Milano, Italy) 
A. —_Stndios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL. TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Evelyn Scotney of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Studio; 328 West 72nd &., New York. Telephone Columbus 3382 








ie" 
by App 


JOHN MOKREJS 


114 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 


Wiliam Ss. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 10099 


Jencie GALLAWAY-JOHN 


SOPRANO 











200 West 55th St., 


ROMEO GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
ot the College of Music of Cincinnati 


GEORGE E. SHE. A Teacher of Voice 


and Operatic Act- 
ing. 

645 West i1ith Street, 

Telephone Cathedral 6149 


BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


T. M. Briggs and Ada M Shearer, teachers in charge 
Central Studio: 506 Fine Aris Bullding - - Chicago, 111. 


FRANKLIN RIKER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Phone Bryant 127 
1714 Chestaat Street, Phone Locust 3447 


New Yor 














N' 
New York Stadio (Tuesdays and Fridays) 
Philadelphia Stadio (Mondays and Thar=cays) 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


SOPRAN O 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
208 West 59th Street, New York City Phone Circle 5808 











Heinrich Hauer Katherine 


BELLAMANN) BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women— Columbia, Soath Carolina 














ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Onggaies and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
‘leveland 


0. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
For Recitals or Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 








William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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E Chicago Grand Opere 

Management: Winton & Livingston, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York 








RUDOLPH BOCHCO 


POLISH VIOLINIST 





DEBUT AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Sat. Afternoon, Oct. 2, 1920 


Management : R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway - : New York City 
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Coach tor 
VOCAL 


MAX LIEBLING ‘2: 


ACCOMPANIST— PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 267 West 734 St. Phone Columbus 7996, N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
as: Broadway (cor. 8oth St), N. Y.C. Appointments by mail only 


GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 


MARIE SUNDELIUS ‘ra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway. New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West S6th Street, New York City 


) SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
New Booking Season 1920 


HARRY ASKIN, Me 
1451 Broadway "New York 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 








Tel. 1938 Spring 























Author of 
“ Concentration and Keyboard Facility” 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street - - New York 


Phone 6156 Columbus 


‘- COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Has removed to 114-116 East 85th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Breancnes or Music Tavcut sy Eminent Instructors 
A. Fraemcke 
App e HNy C. Hein 
...- Rubin Goldmark 
seeeees Lucy Stanwood 
saveeved satan wr Lewle Wolff 
C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catalog on Application. 





Artists’ Class 


Pitmnsihatietd Claes oocccccckh bees coscectveseeesatee 
Voice 
Theory 
Public School Music 
Violin 











CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, | Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, etc. Available for Opera, European theatres. | h to 
Concert and Oraterio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


Also: VOCAL TUITION, 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 











COOPERATION IS KING 


COMMUNITY MUSIC METHOD 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


Creating-Promoting-Cooperating-Service. 
(Home-Study Degrees) 


State-County-City-Affiliation for Both Mothers, Teachers 
and Students. - - All work from Public School Credits 
Up, ads to Grade School, Efficiency or Pr t 
University introduction and Bachelor of Music oore. 
Accredited by our Universal Certificate Chain an 

We co-operate with over FOUR THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED TEACHING CENTERS extending from 
Maine to China. In what way does our method differ 
from others: 

In creating listeners. 

In imteresting parents and adults who have never thought 
it possible to understand music, and in making them 
do the real thing. 

In putting on class work for adults and children, not 
merely singing but real music study. 

In creating piano buyers by getting parents and children 
interested before they purchase a piano, violin, etc. 

We can create a Mothers’ Class (in communities of over 
300 people.) 

We can create a School Teache . Class, 

We can create Music Teachers’ Ciass. 

We can create a Students’ Class. 

We have a drill book for Public School Credits. 

We are equipped to hold musical “conventions” any 
lace, and create an interest in music and a demand 
or it. 

We have the only music system founded on a scientific 
pedagogical principle. 

We have made five ful Conti 
ocean to ocean. 


A Clearing House for Teachers and Those Whe Seek Them 
Ask Mr. PERFIELD Service, 
Information Free. Results Assured. 
58 West 40th Street 
TEL. VANDERBILT 8235 NEW YORK CITY 
... Child....Adult....School Teacher....Music Teacher 
..» COOPERATION, 


ie tn if Child, Adult, School Teach 
Put X. Meacker “SERVICE, aro 
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(Continued from page 51) 
“Friedman Always Draws” 
_ Very substantial proof of Ignaz Friedman’s success 
in Amsterdam may be gauged from the following crit- 
ical opinions: 

Even though one is not always of the same opinion, he forces 
one to listen and listen with great interest, Extraordinary, the 
way Friedman paves the Chopin fantasy, an interpretation which 
one accepts without any reservation, The three studies (Chopin) 
he plays brilliantly and grippingly. The public was very enthu 
siastic and was carried away by the wonderful playing of this rare 
virtuoso.—The Tijd, Amsterdam, March 14, 1920. 





At his concert the famous Polish pianist, Ignaz Friedman, played 
the Polish composer Chopin’s music, Friedman plays Chopin as 
a feast of rhythm and brilliant coloring. He reveals, principally, 
what elementary joy there is in this Slavic music. Sometimes he 
disappoints us, when we are used to other interpretations, but, 
usually, he carries us away by his masterly elan, through the sur- 
prisingly rhythmical accents, the wonderful strength of his fortis- 
simo and the joyful spontaneity of his interpretation. Friedman 
has astounding technic.—Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam, March 
14, 1920, ——- 


liched 1 





How often very p technical ability take 
the place of strength and real artistry, That is why it is so 
gratifying to meet in the concert hall a poet of the piano, who can 





IGNAZ FRIEDMAN. 


bring out of the instrument wonders of color and sonority, who 
knows how to make the instrument sing, who can tell us now 
tender little fairy tales and then deeds of imposing strength—such 
an artist is Ignaz Friedman, who yesterday gave a concert here 
before his departure to South America. he large audience had 
no cause to complain about going there, Immediately after his 
first number, larghetto by Mozart, in which the delightful touch 
and fine musicianship of the concertist were apparent, the enthusi- 
astic appl was t and so it remained until the end 





Max Rosen “Already Among the Great” 

Max Rosen’s second a) rance in Columbus, Ohio, 
met with the same remarkable success that attended his 
recital of last year. As witness: 
c thes agate young oo % ag Rosen, Be nan coming to 
olumbus has become the signal only for superlatives uered 
a eogecky audience at Memorial Hall for the second Ray 
the little twenty year old violinist, who looks as if he had escaped 
from prep school, but plays in a to d the praiseful 
attention of the most critical, was quite as much of a success 
upon his second appearance in Columbus as he was a year ago. 
His boyish pleasure at his success was again evidenced. Hig en- 
cores were numerous and his adoring audience sat enthralled.— 
Columbus Dispatch. 


_At the Kentucky College for Women it would not be 
difficult to imagine that the young violinist would be a 
favorite with his feminine audience, but that “cold print” 
shared this delight is conclusive proof of his artistic suc- 
cess. The Kentucky Advocate printed this: 


Full of youth and spontaneity, fire and temperament, poetry 
and color, one felt absolutely satisfied with his playing. To hear 
such playing from a lad of twenty needs no guess work to say 
what his future will be. He is already among the great. 


Bangor Pays Tribute to Harold Land 
Harold Land’s concert tour in Maine has brought him 
a continual series of ovations. The stalwart, manly but 
youthful bass-baritone is establishing a reputation which 
will last, to judge by the press notices at hand, one of 
which is herewith reproduced: 
His magnificent baritone voice combines the deep tones of the 


bass, as in the range from F sharp to lower F sharp in Pinsuti’s 
passionate love song of the desert, with the high purity of the 
tenor in other passages, and adds withal the pleading intensity of 
the vibrant baritone, noticeable particularly in .the selection . es 
“Pagliacci.” Great sweetness characterizes his voice, and his 
phrasing gives intense satisfaction, leaving one with the feeling 
that he understands exactly the interpretation of the composer 
and enters into his meaning. His Southern lullabies were very 
delightful. . . . Mr. Land possesses a most attractive person- 
ality and combines the grace of a distinguished man of far older 
years with the captivating boyishness of the lad.—Bangor Daily 
News, March 9. 


Hughes’ Technical Equipment Admirable 

Edwin Hughes’ concert engagements have taken him 
to various parts of the country. Critical opinions from 
Boston, Mass., and Frederick, Md., follow: 


Edwin Hughes gave his first recital in Boston last evening in 
Jordan Hall to a very appreciative audience, beginning with a sel 
dom heard Beethoven sonata which deserves more frequent perform- 
ance. He followed it with the ballade of Grieg, three pieces of 
Chopin, two by Fannie Dillon, and for conclusion his own para 
phrase of Johann Strauss’ “Wiener Blut” waltz. He can obtain a 
gentle pianissimo and a clangorous forte at will and do all the 
other things expected of pianists. The audience demanded several 
encores, Miss Dillon’s pieces showed ingenuity and taste.—Boston 
Globe, April 2, 1920. 











Mr. Hughes is a thorough musician and an excellent pianist. His 
technical equipment is admirable and his tone always agreeable; he 
has warmth and a good command of dynamics. Mr, Hughes played 
the Beethoven sonata finely, as a true enthusiast.—Boston Tran- 
script, April 2, 1920. 





The music lovers of Frederick enjoyed a rare treat i iz 
recital given by Edwin Hughes of New York, Mr. ao 
was marked by true musical feeling and artistic 
with clear phrasing and beautiful tone. The program was one of 
great contrasts, demanding all degrees of technical ability from 
light, delicate finger work to great dramatic power, to all of which 

r. Hughes was thoroughly equal. In a program of such excel- 
lence it is difficult to particularize, but perhaps the Becthoven 
sonata, Geres naliede oe Mr. ughes’ own arrangement of the 
Strauss “Wiener Blut” waltz were most j i _ 
Prederiek Dalle’ Nees, enjoyed by the audience. 


interpretation, 





P 
Schumann's “Carneval,” here and there taken in a tre 
tempo, Chopin's ballad (Op. 47), waltz (op. 42), and Liszt’s noc- 
turne were remarkable in technical mastership and musical inter 
pretation, the playing being well thought out and yet without seek- 


ing effect. The enthusiastic audience would not let the artist leave 
without several encores.—Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, March 
22, 1920 


Three Cities Acclaim Althouse 


Three cities united in their praise of Paul Althouse 
when he appeared before large and enthusiastic audi- 
ences. They were Aurora, IIL; Ripon, Wis., and 
Easton, Pa. The following notices are representative 
of those which the tenor received in the press of these 
above mentioned cities: 

His group of songs he sang with the piano and to hear Althouse 
as he makes use of that soft, silvery and most exquisite set of 
high and middle tones is a delight—Aurora Beacon News, Novem- 
ber 25, 1919. 

“Absolutely the finest recital ever heard in Ripon.” This and 
other similar remarks were the common expressions of opinion at 
the close of the Paul Althouse recital. Without a doubt no singer 
has ever impressed as Mr. Althouse did in his appearance here. 
He proved beyond a doubt that he is one of the few leading tenors 
of America—Ripon Press, December 11, 1919. 


Rarely, if ever, has it been the good fortune of Eastonians to 
hear in their own city such singing. r. Althouse is the pos- 
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sessor of a magnificently powerful voice, both rich and r p 
which he knows how to use with consummate artistry. His enuncia- 
tion and absolute control of every phrase of his voice are master- 
ful. Moreover, he sings with the confidence and assurance which 
belong to a man who has taken his place among the greatest ar- 
tists of the day.—Easton Daily Free Press, December 16, 1919. 


John Hand Has “Vibrating Personality” 

It was the opinion of the critic of the Bozeman Chron- 
icle that the concert given by John Hand in Bozeman, 
Mont., on March 6, under the auspices of the city schools, 
was the greatest musical treat of the season. “John Hand 
is Real Artist” is the way the heading read in the review 
published in the journal in question, and the report proper 
was as follows: 

John Hand, the new but alread 
sang his way immediately into the hearts of the Bozeman people. 
His resonant tones above G natural are of a quality that no 
teacher can impart, and his control of voice from the highest note 
to the lowest is marvelous. Added to his unusual gift is a most 
gracious antd vibrating aS lity. Before singing his operatic 
arias Mr. Hand explained the story of the opera to his audience 
in a manner bespeaking a true artist. His response to encores 
was generous, and his ability to make his encores live for his 
hearers, both great and small, was no little part of his success. 

It would be difficult single out any one number from Mr. 
Hand’s program and i minence than the whole. 
"Booted Hens,” a story en from Stephens’ “A Pot of a 
and “Onaway, Awake, loved,” drawn from Longfellow’s ia- 
watha,” are unusual and were splendidly sung. “Vesti la giubba,” 


prominent American tenor, 





f “Pagliacci,” gave proof, more than any other num- 
or of ¢ me id qual be gi and demonstrated his 
d tic ability in a way won him merited additional praise. 
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Again the rumor is abroad that the Capitol Theater. will 
change its policy for the coming season and will become. a 
home for vaudeville with Keith bookings. All such rumors 
up to the present moment have been emphatically denied 
by the Capitol management. The theater, when it opened, 
had pictures and a revue. Later this was changed to 
vaudeville acts, and now the policy is excerpts from opera 
combined with orchestral numbers and feature pictures. 
It is true, however, that the opera has not been patronized 
by the public as was expected. It seems a shame that a 
theater built upon such superb lines of beauty and com- 
fort, with a glorious organ and its unlimited possibilities 
for staging great spectacles, that there could not be some 
way of utilizing these resources for the attainment of a 
national opera. Perhaps a change of policy on the part 
of the management would help the situation—particularly 
the selection of operas, a less striving to emulate the Met- 
ropolitan repertory past and present. We have had many 
performances of “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria,” and the ex- 
cerpts from the Wagnerian operas have not been sufficient- 
ly interesting to appeal to the general public. ‘“Paoletta,” 
a novelty, as it was produced, had neither head nor tail. 
“Haensel and Gretel” apparently has drawn the largest 
audiences, due to the charm of the story, which was com- 
pletely told even in its curtailed form. In order to hold 
the attention of such a public to be found at the Capitol, it 
was necessary that these operatic excerpts should have a 
dramatic interest, whether it be comedy or tragedy. 

i 

Andreas Dippel has announced May 23 as the opening 
date at the Auditorium in Chicago for his new project for 
opera and pictures. The first program will be a condensed 
form of “Gypsy Love.” The cinema star will very likely be 
Clara Kimball Young. 

* * 

“Page Mr. Cupid,” the comedy by Owen Davis, set to 
music by Blartche Merrill and Jean Schwartz, opened May 
17 in Brooklyn, at the Shubert-Crescent Theater. Jerome 
H. Remick is the music publisher. 

* 


Several years ago, when Andreas Dippel was director of 
the Chicago Opera, he insured his artists before their 
Western tour for $1,000,000. The Shuberts have insured 
Al Jolson for $100,000. 
* * * 

William Rock will open his “Revue of 1920” here around 
July 1. Louis Weslyn and Leon Rosedrooke are writing 
the music. 

* * * 

Hartford (Conn.) will have a musical stock company 
for the summer. Alonzo Price will direct the organization 
at the Parsons Theater. “Sometime” is booked for the 
opening week, 

+ + + 

George M. Cohan is the producer of “Mary,” a comic 
opera. The music is by Lou Hirsch, book and lyrics by 
Otto Harback and Frank Mendel. This production had 
its opening some weeks ago under the name of “The 
House That Jack Built.” ‘Reports from Boston say that 
the audience was uproarious, and the dances and the music 
are immense. 

* * * 

A new musical farce, “Dodo,” opened in Washington on 
April 28. B. F. De Sylva wrote the music and most of the 
lyrics. Reports from there are very flattering. Boston is 
to enjoy this production as a summer run. “The Charm 
School” is another comedy with music that had its pre- 
miére in Washington. The music is by Jerome Kern and 
is very melodic. The plot is new and attractive. 

; * * * 


Four “Irene” companies go on tour next season. Indi- 
cations are that the original company at the Vanderbilt 
will continue to play to capacity houses all summer. The 
music, published by Leo Feist, is sung and played every- 
where. 

+ * * 

Records show that William Lawrence has played Uncle 
Joshua Whitcomb for the 3,oooth time or for sixteen years, 
in “The Old Homestead.” Would like to have a few sta- 
tistics to equal these from the operatic world. 


The revival of “Florodora” has proven such a financial 
and artistic success that other musical attractions popular 
years ago are under consideration for next season. George 
W. Lederer announces that he contemplates the revival 
of “The Belle of New York." 


The Keith interests are negotiating for the Lexington 
Opera House. This would prove an excellent location for 
a vaudeville theater. a 

Mlle. Spinelly, the French dancer, who came over here 
to join the Ziegfeld forces, will leave after the termination 
of her ten weeks’ contract. Rumor has it that she claims 
she is not responsible for the $2,000 worth of costumes 
that he is said to insist she pay for. She is said to claim 
that she came with nearly two dozen trunks filled with her 
own costumes. (One trunk could hold an awful lot of 


tyle she wears. 
clothes of the sty yea 2 


Eleanor Painter is quite well again after a slight indis- 
position last week. Her singing in the revival of “Floro- 

















dora” makes it one of the big attractions of the season. 
This production played to over $100,000 gross during the 
first four weeks. 


Rialto 


The program here last week was very interesting. The 
overture, “Dance of the Hours,” from “La Gioconda,” 
conducted by Lion Vanderheim on Friday evening, was 
musicianly in every sense. Alma Doria, soprano, sang 
“Star of Mine” (Rogers) and “Open the Door of Love 
(Herbert Bunning). Martin Berfel, tenor, and Edoardo 
Albano, baritone, sang the less familiar duet from “La 
Forza del Destino.” These two singers have good resonant 
voices and always arouse enthusiasm from the audience, 
The feature picture was Bryant Washburn in “Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s Telegram,” a very amusing comedy. 

Hugo Riesenfeld will offer a standard musical program 
at the Rialto this week. The overture, Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Lion Vanderheim conducting, will be Peter Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Capriccio Italien.” Emanuel List, basso-pro- 
fundo, and Grace Hoffman, soprano, will sing. The organ 
solo, played by John Priest, is Mendelssohn’s sixth sonata. 


Criterion 


The National Geographic Society’s official picture of “The 
Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes,” Alaska’s eighth wonder 
of the world, is being shown at this theater. It is the first 
photograph of the wonderful volcanic eruption in Uncle 
Sam’s great territory. It has been going on for three years, 
pouring out great masses of chemical toate smoke of tre- 
mendous heat over a space more than twenty miles long. 

The splendid picture “Why Change Your Wife?” con- 
tinues to draw packed houses. 


Rivoli 


Last week Joseph Littau, assistant conductor, directed the 
overture “Zampa” (Herold). Richards Hale, baritone, sang 
“Tommy Lad” (E. J, Margetson). The most artistic 
number was the duet sung by Betty Anderson and Ocy 
Shoff, “Whispering Hope” (Alice Hawthorne). The 
setting for the song was particularly artistic and, as is 
always the case when Betty Anderson sings, there is much 
sincere applause. Dorothy Dalton was the cinema star in 
the “Dark Mirror.” 

Two innovations mark the music program at the Rivoli 
this week. First there is an organ overture, with an 
accompaniment by the Rivoli orchestra of fifty musicians, 
Frederick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau conducting, Firmin 
Swinnen soloist. Charles Widor’s fifth symphony is the 
principal number. Because there was no orchestration 
available Frank Stewart Adams, organist at the Rialto, 
prepared it especially for this presentation and Professor 
Swinnen arranged the pedal cadenzas. As a prelude to 
“The Sea Wolf,” the Rivoli-Rialto male chorus sings a 
sailors’ chorus. There is a special stage setting and light- 
ing effects. 





WITH THE PUBLISHERS 











Music publishers are in the midst of one of the worst 
seasons ever experienced. The depression in sales started 
around the first of the year, but the most optimistic ones 
thought business would pick up a bit this spring. The 
reverse, however, was the result. There are many reasons 
given for this condition, and both the ten cent numbers and 
the thirty cent sheet music are affected alike. Delay 
in delivery to the jobbers, last fall’s shortage of paper, the 
higher cost of production, staff salaries that have become 
prohibitive under the present conditions, are some of the 
reasons for the depression. The more conservative pub- 
lishers are beginning to cut down in proportion. The 
enormous business for the last year in records and rolls 
also has played its part in the dropping off of the sales 
of sheet music. 

Jerome H. Remick.—This house has acquired the 
rights for the Castilian fox trot “La Veeda,” published by 
Maurice Richmond. Among the other popular numbers 
that are in great demand are “Venetian Moon” and “Hia- 
watha’s Melody of Love.” Remick has formed a new de- 
partment for Part Singing. Every number published can 
be secured in any arrangement. This is particularly at- 
tractive for Lyceum and Chautauqua artists. 

Joseph W. Stern & Co.—Mr. Grey, the composer of 
“Since First You Smiled on Me,” received a letter from 
Fred Patton in which he writes, “I have always been a 
great admirer of Mr. Hamblin’s songs as well as your own, 
and the combination of authors certainly appeals to me. 
You may be interested to know that on a certain program 
recently I selected one of your songs out of about 200 
submitted. I’m sure you and Mr. Hamblin will add greatly 
to your mutual name and fame through “Since First You 
Smiled On Me.” 

M. Witmark & Sons.—Arthur A. Penn's “Sunrise and 
You” was released in May by the Victor, Columbia and 
the Aeolian. The Victor record is by Edward Johnson, 
the Columbia by George Meader, the Aeolian by. James 
Stanley. Another record released by the Aeolian Com- 
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pany is Florence Easton's singing of the well known Van- 
derpool song, “Values.” 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co.—This firm is the publisher 
of John Cort’s new musical farce, “Just a Minute.” 
Boosey & Co.—Major Boosey has returned from a 
pleasure trip to the coast and wili sail for London next 


week. He has some very interesting statistics to take 
back with him. The success of “The Barefoot Trail” is 
phenomenal, 


Chappell & Co., Ltd.—Victor Herbert led an imag- 
inary orchestra and used the judge’s desk as a piano, while 
on the stand before Supreme Court Justice John Ford 
as a witness for the defense in the suit brought by Alice 
Smyth B. Jay against Chappell & Co., Ltd., to recover all 
of the profits which accrued to the defendant through the 
publication of “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary.” Victor 
Herbert, who qualified as an expert, declared that in his 
opinion “Tipperary” and Mrs. Jay’s “Booster” chorus, 
written some years before, are not identical. This case 
is still before the courts. 





CURRENT NEW YORK 
MUSICAL ATTRACTIONS 








“As You Were” (seventeenth week), Central Theater 
Betty, Be Good (third week), Casino Theater. 
“Buddies” (thirtieth week), Selwyn Theater 
“Ed Wynn Carnival” (seventh week), New Amsterdam 
Theater. 
“Florodora” (seventh week), Century Theater 
“Irene” (twenty-seventh week), Vanderbilt Theater 
“Lassie” (seventh week), Nora Bayes Theater 
“Look Who’s Here” (twelfth week), Forty-fourth Street 
Theater. 
“My Honey Girl” (third week), Cohan and Harris The- 
ater. 
“Night Boat” (sixteenth week), Liberty Theater 
Passing Show of 1919” (fourteenth week), Winter 
Garden. 
“Smilin’ Through” (twenty-fourth week), Broadhurst 
Theater. 
“The Girl from Home” (third week), Globe Theater. 
“What’s in a Name?” (tenth week), Lyric Theater 
“Ziegfeld, 9 o’Clock Frolic and Midnight Frolic” (elev- 
enth week), New Amsterdam Roof. 
“Macushla” (for two weeks)‘ Park Theater 
A Conscientious Artist 
Rosa Raisa, who has been having triumphs on her first 
real concert tour (comprising fourteen dates) with Gia 
como Rimini, baritone, just scored magnificently at the 
Spartanburg, Charlotte and Syracuse festivals. She sang 
Tuesday night at Syracuse, left after the concert for New 
York, arrived here at 8 a. m., left at 9 a. m. for Macon 
Ga., where she was engaged for two consecutive nights at 
the festival. She returned to New York in time to sing 
her farewell at the Hippodrome, on the 21st, for the suf 
ferers of her native town (Bielestock, Poland). Miss 
Raisa sails for Italy on May 22 for a three months’ rest 
“That's what I call an artist who realizes her obligations 
towards local managers,” said the indefatigable and ener 
getic Jules Daiber, her manager. 





Gordon Kay Sings “Values” 

Gordon Kay, baritone, recently returned from a tour 
through the South, and had so much success in one of the 
cities—Mobile—that at the insistence of the local manager 
there he gave a second recital. One of the most popular 
songs programmed by Mr. Kay was Frederick W. Van 
derpool’s “Values,” which he sang with much success 

Burnett Leaves Central Concert Company 

W. H. C. Burnett, organizer of the Central Concert 
Company of Detroit, has withdrawn from that organi 
zation and will from now on devote his time to the 
affairs of Louis Graveure, the well known baritone. Mr 
Burnett is arranging Mr. Graveure’s American tour for 
the coming season and next year will plan his itinerary 
for Europe. ’ 








OPPORTUNITIES 





SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED.—I would 
like to draw the attention of your read- 
ers to my letter published on page 7 of 


to William 


Applications (by letter) should be made 


avenue (76th street), New York City. 


A. C. Zerffi, 333 West End or ‘phone 6156 Columbus. 


of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 


O. C.,” care of Mustcat Courter 


Fifth avenue, New York. 
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the Musica Courter of March 4, in 
which I stated that a patron cf music, 
in order to demonstrate his confidence 
in my methods of voice production, had 


n Broadway ; 
enabled me to offer six scholarships. 


STUDIO TO SUBLET—Two days week- 
ly; located on Seventy-second street near 


grand pianos. 


voice or violin teacher. 


for next September. Two 
Address “S, U. B.,” care 


good income. 
for an energetic teacher. 


WANTED—Well equipped and ambitious 


will have an independent position and a 
An unlimited oj 


FOR RENT—July and August, Large Stu 


The right person dio, grand piano, reception room, tele 
phone and service. Near Fifth avenue 
ortunity Anderson, 62 West Forty-fifth street, 


Address: “R. phone Vanderbilt 6243-6244. 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 55.) 

April 12 brought Louise Homer to the Auditorium, 
under the ldcal direction of the Marion Andrews Concert 
Bureau. Mme. Homer had not beer in Milwaukee in sev- 
cral years, and the huge audience which greeted her gave 
every indication of their enjoyment of her program. Flor- 
ence McMillin supplied good accompaniments 

On April 13 the A Capella Society celebrated its silver 
jubilee by a fine performance of Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” 
under the able direction of William Boeppler, who has 





been with the society almost since its formation. The 
assisting artists were Marie Pruzzan, soprano; Verna 
Lean, contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Burton 


Thatcher, bass, with a part of the Auditorium Symphony 
Orchestra. The chorus had been rehearsing all winter for 
the event, and proved the thoroughness of Mr. Boepple’s 
methods by singing in splendid style. The soloists were 
received with great appreciation, and interesting addresses 
were made by Theodore Damman, president of the A 
Capella Chorus, and Gov, Emanuel Phillip. 


Nashville, Tenn., April i9, 1920.—The outstanding 
event of the month was the appearance at Ryman Audi- 
torium on April 6 of Amelita Galli-Curci. This was her 
third annual visit here, and she was greeted by an audi- 
ence of approximately 4,000, and enthusiasm was as ram- 
pant as ever, Her rendition of great coloratura arias brought 
numerous encores. She also gave a number of songs and 
ballads varying from the exteremely classical to the more 
modern forms. Mme. Galli-Curci was assisted, as usual, 
by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, ac- 
companist 

On Sunday, March 21, at the First Baptist Church, the 
monthly sacred concert by the choir was given. At this 
service the Scottish Rite Male Quartet was the guest of 
the occasion, giving three numbers, the musical setting of 
the Masonic degrees of the Scottish Rite. These num- 
bers were composed and arranged by Mrs. E. L. Ashford 
of this city, a musician of wide reputation. The numbers 
were “Miserere,” “I Will Wash My Hands” and a quar- 
tet arrangement of Gounod’s “Sanctus” from “St. Cecilia.” 
These numbers were all of great beauty and reflected 
credit upon their composer. The quartet is composed of 
Charles F. Zehnder, W. S. Perry, Ernest Chadwell and 
Milton Cook. 

Easter Sunday was the occasion of many interesting 
musical programs at the various churches throughout the 
city. In the afternoon, at the Immanuel Baptist Church, 
the choir, under the direction of Mrs. George T. Colyar, 
rendered Stainer’s “The Daughter of Jairus,” the soloists 
being Mary White Guill, soprano; Mrs. S. S. McDonald, 
alto; Juo P, Gross, tenor, and Charles Warwick, bass. 
They were assisted by a chorus of thirty. A short musi- 
cal program preceded the cantata. In the evening a musi- 
cal program was given at the Vine Street Christian 
Church. The principal quartet selection was a Te Deum 
of Baumbach. Solos were sung by Mrs. Thomas H. Ma- 
lone, soprano; Josephine Evans, contralto; Henry Meeks, 
tenor, and Harry Blum, bass. At Christ Episcopal 
Church the cantata “Christ Victor” was given, under the 
direction of F. Arthur Henkel, with such success that it 
was repeated the following Sunday night to an audience 
which taxed the capacity of the church. 

On April t2 and 13, at Centennial Club, the baritone, 
Wilmot Goodwin, gave two recitals in which his splendid 
voice was much enjoyed in a varied number of selections. 
He was ably assisted by Rudolph Kafka, cellist. 

The morning of Mme, Galli-Curci’s recital the famous 
soprano requested Alvin S. Wiggers, the Nashville com 
poser, to call upon her, when together they went over some 
of Mr. Wiggers’ compositions. Galli-Curci was very much 
pleased with the songs, and one or more of them may 
soon be used on her programs. Mr. Wiggers’ “The Bare- 
foot Trail” is rapidly becoming popular throughout the 
country. It is being widely advertised by Boosey & Co. 
and is sung with great success by John McCormack. 

Something that will mean much to Nashville from a 
musical standpoint is the incorporation in Tennessee of 
the O. K. Houck Musical Foundation. This organization 
will furnish musical attractions of the highest order to 
be given in Nashville, Memphis and Little Rock. The fact 
that each number secured will be engaged for three cities 
means that musical attractions can be induced to come 
South for three dates which could not be secured for a 
singie appearance. As the artists engaged by this founda- 
tion will supplement the other courses here and will not 
supplant any, the local musical public is to be congratu- 
lated 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See letter on another page.) 


Portland, Me., April 22, 1920.—Ira C. Stockbridge, of 
Portland and Freeport, celebrated his seventy-eighth 
birthday today. Mr. Stockbridge is well known through- 
out the State, having for twenty-five years been instru- 
mental in furnishing Portland with the best concerts, 
lectures, etc. Among the artists he was responsible for 
bringing here may be found the names of Anna Louise 
Carey, Nordica, Eames, Melba, Kellogg, Paderewski, Cam- 
panini, Myron W. Whitney, Maud Powell, De Pachmann, 
the Thomas Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Seidel and 
Strauss Symphony Orchestras, the Bostonian American 
Opera Company, Emma Abbott Opera Company, Stetson 








/SUMMY’S CORNER 


Those secking attractive Readings with Music will thor 
yughly enjoy the following musical settings by Mary Wyman 
| Williams 





Tue Moo Cow Moo, Words by Edmund Vance Cooke. ..$ .so 
Tus New Brorner, Words by Anonymous. Weise. 
Company, Words by Mary Wyman Williams.......... 30 
Tue Oro Fasutondo Girt, Words by Tom Hall 


Aw Op Fasnionep Garpen, 
Words by Mary Wyman Williams... .60 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 














MUSICAL COURIER 


Opera Company and the Temple and Ruggles Street Male 
Quartet. 

Richmond, Va.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex., April 21, 1920.—Martha Baggett, 
voice teacher, presented her pupils in an enjoyable recital 
on April 10 at the Menger Hotel. Mrs. Baggett acted as 
accompanist. 

At a dinner given by the Anglo-American Club, April 
13, at the St. Anthony Hotel, to celebrate the anniversary 
of Shakespeare’s birth, the musical part of the program 
was given by Mrs, Fred Jones, soprano. Walter Dunham 
was the accompanist. 

An interesting program arranged by Mrs. J. W. Hoit 
for the music department of the Woman's Club was given 
April 13, with Mrs. August Briam, Mrs. R. R. Howard, 
Hilda Briam, Helen Bates, Frances McClaren, Mrs. Will 
Green, David Griffin and Walter Romberg participating. 
The accompanists were Mrs, Hoit and Eleanor Mack- 
enson, 

Christine Eymael, dramatic soprano of the Paris Opera 
and soloist at the Colonne concerts, was presented April 14 
by L’Alliance Francaise at the St. Anthony Hotel in a 
morning recital. The program, which consisted of unusual 
French and English songs, proved to be very interesting. 
Mrs. Edward Allen Wilson, president of L’Alliance, read 
the translation of the numerous French songs. An encore 
was necessary after each group. The Boellman sonata for 
cello and piano, op. 40, was a tremendous success for both 
Mr. Blitz and Miss Briggs. Sue Harvard established her- 
self as a favorite after her first group. Small in stature, 
charming in personality, with a voice of ‘remarkable vol- 
ume and range, capable of the most delicate piatiissimo 
tones, she won her way into the hearts of the audience. 
She gave one aria, “Vissi d’arte,” and two groups of songs, 
using numbers by Mozart, Arne, Handel, Protheroe, Cur- 
ran, Ward Stephens and Del Riego. Curran’s “Sonny 
Boy” was so charmingly given that it had to be repeated, 
and there were encores after each group. The annual 
cello recital of Mr. Blitz is eagerly looked forward to by 
his many admirers. 

The Mozart Society entertained the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of Westmoreland College, April 16, with an excel- 
lent program arranged by Mrs. I. T. Hockaday and Mrs. 
H. B. Stevens, those who contributed numbers being Rita 
Bruff, Dixie Martin,’ Ruth Chenault, Nancy Ellen Rice, 
Harriet Guilhelm, Katherine Buckner, Mae Pierson, Jobeth 
Canfield and Frances Hinman, of the college. Mme. Ey- 
mael’s voice possesses volume and warmth, with excellent 
pianissimos and ringing high tones. Flora Briggs, fur- 
nished artistic accompaniments, 

The Music Teachers’ Association met in regular session 
April 15 in the studio of the president, Clara Duggan Mad- 
ison, when election of officers resulted as follows: Freder- 
ick King, president; Roy Repass, vice-president; Alice 
Mayfield, secretary; Pauline Stippich, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Madison, chairman of the membership committee. The 
following contributed to the fine program presented: Roy 
Repass, Mildred Elgin, Mary Campbell and Daisy. Polk, 
accompanied by Mrs. Madison. 

Julien Paul Blitz, cellist, appeared in his annual recital 
on April 15, assisted by Sue Harvard, soprano, with Flora 
Briggs as accompanist for both artists. Mr. Blitz’s num- 
bers ranged from the é¢arly composers Corbonelli and Mar- 
cello to Boellman, Bench, Herbert, Davidoff and Popper. 
His playing is always characterized by sterling musician- 
ship, splendid interpretation, a firm singing tone and ex- 
cellent technic. 

Alice C, Slade, soprano; Lois Farnsworth, mezzo-so- 
prano; Herbert Wall, baritone; Mildred Wiseman, violin- 
ist, with Mrs. Lawrence Meadows at the piano, gave the 
morning program April 19 at the annual convention of the 
Daughters of the Republic, being held in San Antonio. In 
the afternoon numbers were given by Mary Aubrey, con- 
tralto, and Herbert Wall, baritone. 

Harold Henry, the well known pianist, was presented in 
recital April 19 by Our Lady of the Lake College on its 
artist course. Mr. Henry’s renditions gave much pleasure, 
as he displayed a firm tone, facile technic and excellent in- 
terpretations. He chose numbers by Bach, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, MacDowell, Chopin, Grieg, Debussy, Cyril Scott, 
Liszt and Moszkowski, and one of his own charming com- 
positions, “The Dancing Marionette,” which was so en 
thusiastically received that it had to be repeated. 

Anina Bond, aged twelve, pupil of Leila Storms, was 
awarded the first prize in the music memory contest, held 
under the direction of the music department of the 
Woman’s Club, Catherine Aubrey won the second prize 
and Olga Seizer the third. 

St. John, N. B., April 20, 1920.—The music in the 
churches on Good Friday proved to be exceptionally inter- 
esting. At Trinity Church, the Passion music was given 
under the direction of the organist, James S. Ford, with 
Louise Knight, Andrey Mullin and F. R. Davis, soloists. 
At St. John’s Church, D, Arnold Fox, organist and direc- 
tor, opened the evening service with “Ave Maria” (Bach- 
Gounod), followed by solos from Mendelssohn and 
Stainer, the soloists being Ethel Parlee, soprano; Mrs. W. 
S. Harrison, alto; De Witt Cairns, baritone; A. G. Burn- 
ham and W. H. Holder, basses. 

On Easter Sunday, at Trinity Church, the Te Deum, by 
James S. Ford, the organist and choir master, was a 
scholarly composition and showed the true musician in 
every detail. * At Centenary Methodist Church the soloists 
were Mrs. L. M. Curran, A. C. Smith and W. Lanyon, 
with Alice G. Hea, organist and director. At Main Street 
Baptist Church, Harry C. Dunlop, organist and choir 
master, presented an excellent program with Mrs, Blake 
Ferris, Mrs, R. Ring, Percy Cruckshank and B. Stillwell 
as soloists. At St. Andrew’s Presbyterian, Louise and 
Jean Anderson, Thomas Guy and Mrs. Louis Le Lachner 
were the soloists. The organist is Miss McGarity. 

A concert was given April 13 by the combined choirs of 

Centenary Methodist and St. David’s Presbyterian 
churches, in Centenary Church, when the choruses of over 
seventy voices did excellent work. The soloists were Mrs. 
L. M. Curran, Blenda Thomson, A. C. Smith and W. Lan- 
yan, 
On the same evening a cantata. “The Easter Angels,” 
was well rendered at the Portland Steel Methodist Church. 
The solo parts were taken by Mrs. Blake Ferris, Mrs. 
Wilson Percy Flewelling and H. M. Stout, with Beatrice 
Price as accompanist. 
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Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Santa Monica, 
Slope.”’) 

Spartanburg, S. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Springfield, Ohio, April 24, 1920.—The musical sea- 
son which is rapidly drawing to a close has been one of 
the most auspicious in the history of the city. Louis 
Graveure, baritone, closed the fifth season of the artists’ 
course at Memorial Hall on April 13. Mr. Graveure, as 
well as all other participants of the artists’ course, were 
brought here under the auspices of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which is already laying plans for a bigger 
program next year. Mr. Graveure was at his best, giving * 
especially pleasure in his group of French songs. He is a 
genuine favorite here, this being his second appearance. 

So that the aged residents of the Ohio Masonic Home 
may have their share of the local talent of the city, mem- 
hers of the Masonic orders arranged weekly programs at the 


Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


institution. This innovation is becoming extremely popu- 
lar and is much enjoyed. The _last entertainment given 
there was participated in by the Franklin Syncopated Four, 


which is composed of Harry Franklin, K. L. Diehl, George 
Kennon and C, L. Shugert. 

Making its initial appearance in Springfield, the Cleve- 
land String Quartet, led by Nikolai Sokoloff, played April 
23 at the Springfield High School Auditorium. This or- 
ganization of talented musicians was brought to Spring- 
field under the auspices of the Fortnightly Musical Club. 
The program consisted of works from Beethoven and 
Debussy. Mr. Sokoloff, who is the leader of the Cleve- 
land Symphony, made a deep impression upon his hearers 
in this city, as did all of the other members of the quartet. 

Probably no organization of a musical nature which has 
come to this city in years has been more enjoyed than the 
St. Olaf Choir, composed of singers from the St. Olaf 
College at Northfield, Minn. This choir is remarkable in 
that there are no accompaniments and the entire program 
is sung from memory. Prof. E. Melius Christiansen, the 
conductor, thoroughly understands how to bring forth the 
best from his singers, and is a composer of ability. His 
“Hosanna” was one of the most beautiful numbers given. 

For the purpose of raising funds for their annual senior 
number of the Springfield High School Herald, members 
of the High School Orchestra gave a splendid program 
at the school auditorium recently. The thirty-two mem- 
bers of the organization had been carefully trained by 
Prof. Arthur Jeurgens, supervisor of music of the public 
schools, and played like veteran musicians. ~ 

Members of the Wittenberg College Glee Club have 
started on their final tour of the season. They will give 
concerts in Louisburg and Greenville, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Fort Wayne and Butler, Ind. Prof. Robert H. Hiller is 
director of the club, which will take a prominent part in 
the celebration of the diamond jubilee of the college, be- 
ginning May 30. The Girls’ Glee Club of the college, 
which was heard a short time ago in a program of merit, 
will also take part. 

Election of officers of the Fortnightly Musical Club, 
held recently, 1esulted in Mrs. George W. Brownfield 
being unanimously re-elected president. She has been in- 
strumental in placing the club on a more progressive basis 
and during her régime a fine Steinway concert grand 
piano was purchased. Because of the growth of the club, 
the executive committee has been changed from five to 
nine members. 

Tampa, Fla., April 24, 1920.—A program of merit was 
given recently under the auspices of the Annie Carter Lee 
Chapter of Children of the Confederacy by Wilmot Good- 
win, bass; Nellie Bowman, pianist, and Rudolf Kafka, vio- 
linist. 

“The Crucifixion,” by Stainer, was very well rendered 
at the Presbyterian Church, under the direction of R. G. 
Lamberton. Mamie Costelie Dawson gave excellent sup- 
port at the organ. 

Homer Moore, the popular voice teacher, who opened an 
attractive studio this season, offered a treat to music lovers 
in the form of a voice recital, given in the music rooms 
of Judson P, Scott. Mr. Moore was assisted by the quar- 
tet from the First Methodist Church, where he is musical 
director, 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Ellis Clark Hammann Pupils in Recital 

Saturday afternoon, April 24, a most interesting pro- 
gram of piano music was presented at the home of 
‘Mis Clark Hammann in Philadelphia, Pa. Each. per- 
former played with accuracy and an understanding of 
the works being interpreted, a few of the composers 
represented being Liszt, Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, 
Sibelius, Mendelssohn and Cyril Scott. The students 
who furnished the program on this occasion were 
Christine Selby, Marion Mann, Mrs. H. P. Barten- 
slager, Alice Halley, Eleanor Gerlach, Ellen Callander, 
Esther Stuber, Grace Bender, Russell Heilig and Pier- 
son Harris. 


Soder-Hueck Assistant Presents Pupils 

Ellie Ebeling-Schmalzl, assistant teacher to Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, presented several of her pupils at a con- 
cert given on Friday evening, April 30, at the New 
York Turn Hall, Eighty-fifth street and Lexington 
avenue. Marta Draesel and Tessye Dinkel, who played 
the leading part in “Zehn Maedchen und Kein Mann,” 
an operetta by Von Suppe, were among her pupils, 
while another, Marie Krohman, sang the lead in “Die 
Schéene Galathea.” Incidentally, Miss Schmalzl her- 
— gave a soprano solo, Strauss’ “Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube.” 
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On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 


New York City. 

Dear Sirs— 

ou are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world. 
Sincerely, 


En 











THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
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